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HISTOBICAL SKETCH OF NOTTINGHAM. 

"Tes; man iB a perpetald Btreun hath flowed 
By thee for ages ; 

And hearts in long snccestion here have beat, 
That now beat, nowhere." bbhbt s. buttoit. 

The year in which Nottingham was built, and the name of its 
founder, cannot be accurately ascertained. A variety of conjectures 
have been hazarded by successive historians. 

First, John Rowse, a monk of Warwick in the reign of Henry 
Vn., says the town was founded 980 years before Christ. King 
Ebranc, according to the venerable father, bidlt it upon a "dolorous" 
hill, "so called from the grief of the Brytans, of whom King Humber 
made there a very great slaughter in the reign of Albanact." 
To this unauthenticated statement, however, it is difficult to give 
credence, and several historians have regarded it as a romance. 

Some, in their anxiety to bestow antiquity upon the town, have 
outstripped the monk by affirming that a certain king of the Britons 
called Coilus was buried at Nottingham, a.m. 3832. 

Leland, after quoting the story of King Ebranc, states that Lucius, 
son of Helena, caused four cities to be founded, one of which was 
Nottingham. 

Dr. Stukeley thinks " one may easily guess Nottingham to have 
been an ancient town of the Britons." 

B 
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The Key. Dr. Gale, a learned Bean of York, asserts that the 
Roman town Causennis was Nottingham, and supports his opinion 
by the derivation of the name, which he alters to Gofennse or 
Goyennse, signifying '*a cluster of hills." The Dean, at the same 
time, admits that the name may have been Latinized from the old 
British word kaff or kaou, signifying a cavern or cave ; but he also 
maintains that the rock-holes in the town and its vicinity are Roman 
reliques. The theory of Dr. Gale is disputed by a brother antiquary, 
William Baxter, who affirms that the Roman Causennis is the 
modem Grantham. Dr. Gale does not prove that there was either 
a British or Roman town built on the top of John Rowse's dolorous 
hill. Deering thinks there may have been a Roman station at 
West Bridgford, '< almost directly over-against Nottingham," and 
that from the caves in the rocks lying on the north side of the Trent 
that station may have derived the name of Caufennse or Causennse. 
To support this conjecture he quotes the authority of Dr. Stukeley, 
who states that " one Mr. Cooper, a man of 72 years of age, told him 
that there was found at WHford a pot of Roman coins." 

Dr. Thoroton supposes the name of Snoden-gaham was derived 
from snodenga "caves," and ham "home or dwelling place." He 
thinks "nothing can be more manifest than that the name is of Saxon 
original, importing a woody or forest dwelling, or habitations in dens 
or caves cut in the rock." 

Dr. Deering asserts that "the name is nothing but a soft con- 
traction of the Saxon word Snotten-gaham, so called by the Saxons 
from the caves and passages underground, which the ancients for 
their retreat and habitation mined under the steep rocks of the 
south parts towards the river Lind, whence it is that assertion renders 
the Saxon word Snotteng-ham, »peltmcarum domum, and in the 
British language it is Tut ogo hauc^ which signifies the same, viz., a 
house of dens." This historian likewise observes that the name of 
the town was doubtless given it by the Saxons, "from the condition 
they found the neighbourhood in before they themselves made 
improvements by building." 

John Blackner thinks the present name of the town "sprung from 
the nimierous nutteries in its neighbourhood, though the former 
(names) might have arisen from a compoimd of the Saxon words den^ 
cavCf and habitation : not^ very probably, being substituted for nut. 
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when etymology was less attended to than it is at present." He 
supports this theory by the fact that, in 1793, while workmen were 
removing the soil in a swamp "near Poplar place, between the rivers 
Leen and Beck, in order to lay the foundation of Mr. Robert Denison*s 
cotton-mUl, whole handfiils of entire nuts were found, at least two 
feet below the surface," which he supposes had lain there for two 
thousand years. 

The Rev. James Orange supposes that its present name was derived 
from the compound Saxon snoden "a covert," and gaham "a 
dwelling," which maybe rendered "a sheltered place of dwelling;" 
" applying to the intertwining branches of the oaks imder which the 
ancients erected their cities, rather than the caves in the rocks, in 
which they were supposed to have dwelt." 

White says that "three Celtic spearheads were dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham, when the workmen were forming the 
Grantham Canal ; so that, when we consider the Celtic language 
to have given name to many places around, there is great claim 
for Nottingham having been a British city." The same writer 
judiciously remarks : — " That the caverns existed before the time of 
the Romans seems beyond a doubt ; it is, however, probable that the 
Romans may have availed themselves of the then existing caves, and 
may have added others." 

It is difficult to decide where so many discordant claims are urged 
by men of learning. From the page of history we hear a conflicting 
minglement of British, Roman, and Saxon sounds ; " if for a mo- 
ment but one is audible and distinct, it is drowned by other succes- 
sive clamours which come panting up with a still louder claim; 
and in very despair we are compelled to step back again into the old 
primeval silence." Still, with Dr. Deering we can well believe that 
the pleasant situation of that part of Sherwood Forest on which 
Nottingham stands was likely to win the favor of the early 
Britons. They lived in holes burrowed in the earth; and here 
was an inviting valley, protected from the north and east winds, 
well watered, and "cherished by a warm southern air." The lofty 
rock, girt with giant woods affording at once a profuse supply of game 
and friel; the Trent, a barrier against foes, and yielding both 
water and fish ; together with the sweet southern exposure of the 
spot, were inducements not to be overlooked. That a colony of the 
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aborigines, attracted by the natural advantages of the spot, did plant 
themselyes her&— and that they even constructed dwellings long 
before the advent of the Romans — ^is a theory supported by the 
discovery of subterranean caverns in the rocks evidently of a 
date anterior to the Roman period. Deering argues that certain 
excavations on the Derby Road must have been formed by the early 
Britons, as the sand-hills by which they were covered until 1740 
were *< indisputably adventitious," and consisted doubtless of sand 
brought from Nottingham, "the whole rock on which it is built 
being so imdermined and hollow' d, that it is almost a question, 
whether the solid contents of what is erected on the top would fill 
up the cavities under ground.'' Were this coi\jecture correct, we 
certainly have a right to assmne that the Derby Road excavations 
were in a ruinous condition when the Nottingham caverns were 
constructed ; and that the former consequently belonged to an 
earlier, and most probably the British, period. That a number of 
the straggling habitations in the rocks did not form part of the Saxon 
town of Nottingham is obvious, says Deering, from the circumstance 
that they axe " without the confines of that ancient wall with which 
Edward the Elder fortified this town." Certain sand-hills in the 
vicinity gave rise to a tradition that the town at one time stood 
{iarther north, a feu^t which is quoted by the same writer in support 
of the theory that a British colony really existed in this neighbourhood. 
That Nottingham was a considerable place previous to the eighth 
century, provided with a strong tower, is a point upon which the best 
historians are united. The Saxons were wise enough to avail them- 
selves of the formidable situation of the town ; with its caves serving 
as store-houses for plunder or places of retreat in the hour of 
peril. The town, too, commanded the forest of Sherwood, whence 
they might derive a plentiful supply of timber for ship-building ; the 
whole of Derbyshire, with its mineral wealth ; and the luxuriant 
plains of Lincolnshire, teeming with rich harvests. In the Saxon 
Octarchy it belonged to the kingdom of Mercia, *<and a part of that 
kingdom," says Deering, "took afterwards, in King Alfred's reign, 
its name from the town, Snottengaham-Scyre now Nottinghamshire." 
The kingdom of Mercia, beginning in 582, existed for 202 years. The 
Christian religion was introduced in 644 by Paeda, one of the eighteen 
kings of Mercia, whose frither, Panda, was a wretched idolater 
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**who neyer left the altars of his grim war-god dry for want of a 
victim." In 868 the Danes invaded Mercia, and during the winter 
intrenched themselves at Nottingham, whereupon they were besieged 
by Burrhed, King of Mercia, and Ethelred, King of the West Saxons, 
with his brother Alfred ; an accommodation took place without 
much bloodshed. The invasion is thus described by Thomas Miller, 
in **The Picturesque History of England:" **The dark doud 
passed with a humming sound through the Deiri, along the pleasant 
valley of the Trent, through the wild forest of Sherwood, whose old 
oaks then stood in all their primitive grandeur, until they saw before 
them the walls of Nottingham rising high above their rocky founda- 
tion. The inhabitants fled into the surroimding forest, or hurried 
over the Trent into the adjoining county of Lincolnshire, where 
Burrhed, the king of Mercia, resided. Alarmed by the rumour of 
such an host, the Mercian king sent into Wessex for assistance ; and 
Ethebred, joined by his brother Alfred, who was now slowly rising 
like a star on the rim of the horizon, hastened with their united armies 
to assist the Mercian king. But the Danes were too strongly in* 
trenched within the walls of Nottingham to be driven out by the 
combined forces of Mercia and Wessex. The Saxons, well aware of 
the strength of these fortifications, were compelled to encamp without 
the walls, for the tall rocky barriers on which the castle yet stands, 
and the precipitous and cavernous heights which still look down upon 
the river Lene, formed strong natural barriers from which the Danish 
sentinels could look down with triumph, and defy the assembled host 
that lay encamped at their feet. After some delay, a treaty was 
entered into between the contending armies, and the Danes agreed to 
fidl back upon York." Before the overthrow of the Saxon govern- 
ment Nottingham was a borough by prescription and governed by 
a bailiff. The appearance of the town during the Saxon period and 
up till the sixteenth century was uncouth and irregular, yet exceed- 
^S^7 picturesque, the hotises being chiefly constructed of wood, with 
roofs formed either of reeds or straw. Edward the Elder, elected king 
of Wessex in 901, built Bridgford, between 919 and 924, "over 
against the old town of Nottingham, and a bridge over the Trent, 
between the two towns." Camden, Stow, and Marianus Scotus 
concur in this statement, which is alone disputed by Thoroton. The 
same monarch about 920 surrounded the town with a wall of such a 
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circimiference as indicates the place to have been greater during the 
Octarchy than it was in the reign of William the Conqueror. In 
870 Alfred the Great defeated the Danes at Nottingham after a des- 
perate conflict, but the haughty and powerful invaders of the North 
subsequently returned and repossessed themselves of the town. The 
Danes continued to harrass and plunder this part of the kingdom, and 
in 942 they were in possession of Nottingham, which was retaken by 
King Edmimd in 944. In 978 Nottingham was again in subjection 
to the profligate Danes. In the tenth century the Duke of Mercia 
destroyed the monasteries in his province, cast out the monks, and 
gave their benefices to the married clergy. Blackner, generally the 
most imimagrnative of historians, suggests that the disbanded ec- 
clesiastics *' procured the makiTig of these subterranean dwellings, as 
places of affected retirement and retreat ; more particularly as this 
being a large town, that the more people might be within the hearing 
of their wailings, and have their feelings wrought upon in support of 
the holy monkish cause." In 1017 the town became subject to their 
excellent monarch, Canute the Great. During this prolonged series 
of contests with the misbelieving invaders the Christian part of the 
population doubtless endured the most aggravated sufferings; and 
Deering conjectures that those caverns which were of the Gothic 
order were formed at this time by the Saxons, that they served as 
places of refuge during the incursions of the idolatrous Danes, and 
that in their grateful recesses the followers of the true faith engaged 
in devotion secure from the assaults of the persecutor. The account 
of Nottingham published in Doomsday-Book, completed 1086, shows 
that in the time of Edward the Confessor the borough contained 173 
bxirgesses, 19 husbandmen, 600 acres of land for the king's tax, a 
large meadow and a '* small wood" occupied by 38 burgesses and 
yielding 75s. 7d., two mints yielding 40s., and 100 acres of land 
the proceeds of which went partly to the king and partly to Earl 
Tosti. At the time of the survey instituted by the Conqueror the 
borough contained 136 men ; towards the end of the same monarch's 
reign its population was 16 less, but in the meantime 13 mansions 
had been built **in the new borough, which were not there 
before," and which when discovered by the sheriff were very wisely 
put in the rate of the old borough. Doomsday-Book informs us, 
fiirther, that the church stood in the demesne of the king, and that 
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attached to it were 5J acres of land ; tliat the burgesses had 600 
acres to plough, aud 20 "borders" or bondsmen, and 1400 acres; that 
the burgesses were at one period wont to fish in the Trent, and that 
on being prohibited they very naturally "made complaint ; " that in 
the time of Edward the Confessor " Snottingham yielded rent 18/., 
when Doomsday-Book was made 30/. and 10/. of the mint;" that 
Boger de Bushly possessed three mansions, in which were seated 
eleven hotises, rent 4s. 7d. ; that William Peverel had 48 merchants' 
or tradesmen's houses, rent 36s., 13 knights' houses, and 8 cot- 
tages for bondsmen ; that Balph de Burun had 13 knights' 
houses, Gulbert 4 houses, Balph Fitz-Hubert 11, Goisfrid de 
Alseline 21, Bichard Tresle 4, and Acadus the Priest 2; that 
the priest's croft contained 65 hotises, in which the king had 
aae and aoc ; that the church with all things belonging to it was 
valued at 100s. per annum ; that 23 houses were built in the "soffata" 
or ditch ; that the king granted to William Peverel 10 acres of land 
for an orchard ; and that so solicitous were the authorities for the 
preservation of the river and the road that if any one hindered the 
passage of a vessel in the Trent, or dug a hole within two perches of 
the king's highway, they had to pay a penalty of £8. Earl Tosti was 
second son of Earl Goodwin, the chief minister of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and father of the queen. Balph de Burun belonged to the 
ancient stock of the Byrons. 

Simultaneously with the close of the Saxon government in England 
the Saxon name of the town expired. The earliest document in 
which it was called Nottingham is the foundation deed of Lenton 
Priory granted by WHliam Peverel, the illegitimate son of William 
I., who by his royal father was appointed lord of Nottingham. The 
prudent Norman in the second year of his reign, 1068, built a castle 
on the rock formerly occupied by the strong tower of the Saxon 
period, which had so often successfully resisted the siege of the 
Christian when occupied by Pagan invaders. William the Con- 
queror was fiercely opposed by the burgesses of Nottingham ; but 
after much bloodshed, they were obliged reluctantly to capitulate 
and peaceably to bear his despotic rule. 

The early importance of Nottingham is attested by the fact 
that no charter extant mentions its first incorporation, while all 
imply it to be a body corporate before. The Normans divided 
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Nottmgham into two boroughs, viz., the French and the English 
borough, each having its peculiar customs. This distinction was not 
disused till 1714. The blood of a Norman was valued considerably 
above that of an Englishman ; and, when a case of bloodshed came 
before a justice of the peace, the prisoner had to pay 68. 4:d. if the 
assault had been committed in the English borough, while 18s. was 
the fine if the luckless assailant had offended in the French borough. 
This practice was in existence until the reign of Charles I., and 
perhaps did not cease even then. 

In 1140 the Earl of Gloucester, instigated by Ralph Paynell, who 
was then in possession of the Castie, invaded the town with a great 
force, slew many of the townsmen, and bnmed the churches in which 
they sought refuge. A rich man was carried to his dwelling, and 
ordered to reveal his treasure : he led the robbers into a low cellar, 
shut the doors upon them, and set fire to the house. The intruders 
were burned, "and by reason of this fire all the town was set on 
flames." This conflagration began at a house opposite the south side 
of St. Mary's Church, subsequentiy called Mappurley place, from 
a considerable merchant of the staple, Thomas de Mappurley, who 
flourished in the reign of Richard II. 

Henry II. granted a charter, the oldest now in existence, confirming 
to the burgesses all the free customs enjoyed during the reign of his 
grandfather. In 1153, before his succession to the throne, he 
besieged and took Nottingham Castle. Robert Earl of Ferrers and 
Derby subsequentiy came on behalf of yoimg Henry, drove the king's 
forces thence, burnt the town, slew many of the inhabitants, and 
divided the spoil among his soldiers. The town lay in ruins until 
Henry II. was securely settled on the throne by his son's death. 
This sovereign was bountiful to the inhabitants, "made them con- 
siderable presents towards rebuilding the town," and granted them 
the new charter. In 1179 Henry, for the encouragement of the 
town, kept his Christmas here with William king of Scotland. In 
1166 he disinherited William Peverel, "because of poyson given to 
Ranulph Earl of Chester." In those days there were three noted 
Peverels — Peverel of Dover, Peverel of London, and the Nottingham 
Peverel. Henry, then Duke of Normandy, on disinheriting the last- 
named, gave to Ranulph Earl of Chester the Castie of Nottingham, 
the borough, whatever the Duke Henry possessed in fee and inheri- 
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tance, and the whole fee of William Peverel except Hecham. 
"Howbeit the said Earl Ranulph of Chester did not enjoy any long 
possession of those places in this county, for the sheriff answered 
to the king for the profits of the lands of William Peyerel, and the 
scutages of the tenants of his fee, as in the pipe rolls of Henry II. 
and the succeeding kings may be seen." Nottingham was fre- 
quently made the seat of royal judicature ; and in 1177 that great 
council was held here at which England was divided into six 
circuits, each to be -visited by three itinerant justices, who at stated 
times were to hold their assizes. In this reign occurs the first par- 
ticular mention of Sherwood Forest, then a place of royal resort. By 
an inquisition held at Nottingham, it appears the Archbishop of York 
had at that period a right or custom of hunting in this forest nine 
days in every year — ^three at Christmas, three at Easter, and three at 
Whitsimtide ; and here the archbishop and his canons and his men 
had their proper foresters and aeries of hawks and pannage. 

When Richard I. went to the Holy Land his brother John was 
left in possession of Nottingham Castle ; he was likewise invested 
with the honor of Peyerel, and with the title of Earl of Nottingham. 
Here John lived ''in a kind of regal manner." He granted a 
charter to the town, and so won the affection of the county gentry 
that they espoused his cause. Aspiring to the crown, he traitorously, 
in 1193, took by strength Nottingham Castle, which had been pre- 
viously wrested from him by the cautious regents whom the absent 
king had entrusted with the management of the country. In the . 
following year the brave and generous Richard returned from cap- 
tivity, and Nottingham Castle was the only one that held out for 
several days against the king, who besieged it in person. Immediately 
afterwards Richard called a parliament at Nottingham, for the pur- 
pose of demanding judgment against his brother John : the queen- 
mother sat on the right hand of the king, and the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York on his left, with other bishops, earls, and 
barons. After his accession to the throne John spent much of his 
time in Nottingham and the neighbouring forest. One of his earliest 
deeds here was a sanguinary execution, partly planned perhaps to 
frighten an emissary of the pope. With the professed design of 
quelling the pride and rebellion of the Welch, who poured in upon the 

English marches in 1212, the king came to Nottingham with a large 

c 
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anny and hanged twenty-eight Welch hostages whom he had received 
the previoiis year. This sentence was executed in the presence of 
Pandulph, a legate ^om Rome, in order to deter him, it is thought, 
from excommunicating the king, a duty with which he had been 
entrusted by the pontiff. In 1213 John marched to Nottingham, 
intending to overawe the barons who had refused to aid him in his 
design against France. Cardinal Langton, who arrived next day, 
declared to the monarch his determination to excommunicate all who 
should take arms in this expedition, whereupon the king abandoned 
the enterprise. Here, in 1215, John kept his Christmas feast. 
When the Dauphin of France contended with him for the crown 
Nottingham was "highly ia the king's interest;'' and the mutual 
kindliness which subsisted between the sovereign and the people of 
the town led him to regard it as his chief asylum. At one period of 
his career the miserable monarch, mistrusting his officers and appre- 
hensive of a plot against his life, disbanded his army and retired to 
Nottingham, where he shut himself up in the castle, defended only 
by a mercenary band of foreign archers. 

' The first charter of Henry III. fixed the tribute due to the crown 
at 52 pounds per annum, and the burgesses were empowered to take 
tonnage of all merchandise of weight within the borough; they 
were likewise authorised to choose coroners from among themselves. 
In 1252 Henry visited Nottingham, as appears from an ancient manor 
grant to Ralph de Freshville ; again in the thirty-ninth year of his 
reign he came to Nottingham and granted a charter to the burgesses. 
The gates of the town were opened to the royalist army which came 
hither in the summer of 1263, headed by Henry and his son Prince 
Edward, who sought to crush the confederacy of the barons. Shortly 
afterwards the king and prince hastened from Nottingham to relieve 
the royalist garrison at Rochester, which had in the meantime been 
besieged by the Earl of Leicester. After the battle of Evesham, in 
August, 1265, Prince Edward received the command of Nottingham 
Castle from his father, during whose lengthened reign this fortress and 
the town were regarded with great interest. In October, 1272, a 
month before the king's death, he issued a precept commanding the 
bailiffs and burgesses of Nottingham to build a postern in the town 
wall "near the castle, towards Lenton, of such a breadth and height, 
that two armed horsemen, carrying two lances on their shoulders, 
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might go in and out." The erection of this postern was advised by 
the Archbishop of York, who deemed it expedient both for the castle 
and the town. 

Edward I. permitted the burgesses to elect a mayor and two bailifb, 
one out of the English and the other out of the Prench borough, the 
mayor to be escheator. In this state the corporation continued one 
hundred and thirty years. 

In 1330 this town witnessed the downfall of Isabella of France, 
queen to Edward II. and mother of Edward III., and her paramour 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. The young king had appointed the 
parliament to meet at Nottingham fifteen days after Michaelmas, 
1330. At this period the queen and Mortimer liyed in the castle, 
guarded by 180 knights ; the king with the queen consort and a small 
retinue lodged in the town. In 1334, on Edward's return from Scot- 
land, he called a "coimcil of his lords, temporal and spiritual, at 
Nottingham, commanding them to meet him there about the thir- 
teenth day of July, there to consult with him of weighty causes 
concerning the state of the realm." In 1337 a parliament held at 
Nottingham passed an act extending certain liberties to such cloth- 
workers of Flanders and other coimtries as might come to England. 
It was also enacted that none shoidd wear any cloth **made without 
the nation," the royal family alone excepted. The exportation of 
English-grown wool was likewise prohibited. In 1357 another 
parliament was held in the castle. 

In 1367 Richard II., instigated by worthlei^s favorites, inaugu- 
rated at Nottingham an ineffectual attempt to deprive the people of 
their privileges by assuming an arbitrary power, of which the Duke of 
Glocester, the Earls of Nottingham, Derby, Arundel, and Warwick, 
and all the partiotic barons were more especially to feel the effects. 
The king summoned the Duke of Ireland, the ex-chancellor Suffolk, 
the bishops, with several other peers f&vorable to his. cause, all the 
sherijBb, some of the principal citiaens of London, and the judges to 
meet in a state council to be holden at Nottingham, where he com- 
municated his design to them. The sherij& answered it was not in 
their power to execute his majesty's orders. The judges were less 
scrupulous. They were asked whether the king had not power to turn 
out the fourteen commissioners appointed by parliament, and to annul 
such acts adopted of late years by the parliament as were prejudicial 
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to him ? They replied that the king was above the law. These mer- 
cenary judges were Robert Trisilian, lord chief justice of England, 
Robert Belknap, lord chief justice of the co)nmon pleas, John Holt, 
Roger Fulthorpe, and William Borough, knights and associates of 
the said Robert Belknap, and John Lockton, one of the king's 
seijeants-at-law. As soon as the instrument was signed Belknap, 
roused to a true sense of his crime, exclaimed: "Now I want 
nothing but a horse, a hurdle, and a halter to take me to the gallows, 
which, after all, I could not possibly avoid ; for, had I not complied, 
I must have died here ; and now that I have, I deserve to die for 
having betrayed my country." Some of these judges were executed ; 
the others were banished firom a country they had disgraced. The 
pampered favorites of the court, determined to follow up their 
advantage, forthwith proceeded to indict the patriotic nobles for 
Mgh treason. Richard announced that a new parliament would 
shortly be convened, a house of commons being elected that would 
never come into collision with the barons. ** No knight," it was said, 
"should be chosen but such as the king and his council should 
name." The bold bearing of the sheriffs stands out in fine contrast 
to the conduct of the craven hearted judges. They honestly declared 
to the king that the lords he had proscribed were so highly beloved of 
the commons, " that it lay not in their powers to assemble any great 
forces against them ; and as for choosing the knights of the shires, that 
the commons would undoubtedly use their ancient liberties and pri- 
vileges in choosing such as they thought meetest." The monarch 
then issued commissions to levy an army, but so few were willing to 
serve him that he was obliged to desist, and returned to London stnng 
with disappointment and fiirious with rage. In 1392 the khig sum- 
moned to a council at Nottingham, in the feast of St. John, the mayor, 
sheriff, and aldermen of London, and because that city had refused 
to lend the king a thousand pounds they were put in prison and a 
warden appointed by Richard. The chancery court was at the same 
time removed from the metropolis to Nottingham, as a mark, of the 
royal displeasure. Richard II., in the eleventh year of his reign, met 
with his justices, &c., at Nottingham Castle "on the morrow after St. 
Bartholomew's day." The Archbishop of York, the Duke of Ireland, 
Earl Suffolk, the two chief justices, and others were present ; and many 
weighty matters were settled respecting the regal dignity of the king. 
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In 1397 Richard was again at Nottingham on special business, haTing 
summoned all the peers of the realm to meet him on the 1st of Aug^t. 

Henry Y. made the mayor, the recorder, and four persons whom 
the mayor should choose, justices of the peace : the same monarch 
ordered the county magistrates to discontinue acting for the town. 

Henry YI. raised the borough to the rank of a county, made the 
bailiff sheri£b, and incorporated them under the title of mayor and 
burgesses. The burgesses he empowered to choose from among 
themselyes seyen aldermen, one of them to be mayor, and all of them 
to be justices of the peace and to wear scarlet gowns like those worn 
by the mayor and aldermen of London. This charter has from time 
to time been confirmed by successiye kings and queens, including 
Edward lY., Henry YII., Edward YI., Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, 
and James I. 

In 1461 the Duke of York came to Nottingham with an army of 
fifty thousand men, on his march to London ; here he was joined by 
Sir WilUam Parr and Sir James Harrington, with six hundred men 
well armed and appointed, and shortly afterwards by Sir Thomas 
Burgh and Sir Thomas Montgomery with a considerable body of men. 
In this town he caused himself to be proclaimed King Edward lY., 
despite his preyious loyal protestations, and his solemn oath at the 
high altar of York Cathedral that he would uphold Henry's right to 
the crown. He then marched upon Newark, which was eyacuated 
in the night by the Duke of Exeter and his forces. Edward returned 
next day to Nottingham, whence he began his march towards the 
Earl of Warwick, who was leyying forces in Warwickshire for King 
Henry. In 1470, when Warwick landed in England with the 
French auxiliaries, Edward appointed the rendezyous at Nottingham, 
and marched towards this place attended by his brother the Duke of 
York, the Lord Hastings, Lord Scales, and his troops. Hence he pro- 
ceeded soon afterwards with his forces to the dreadful battle of Toton. 
As the castle was being rebuilt in this year he most probably resided 
in the town when, on the 31st of March, he issued the proclamation 
from his court denoimcii^; as traitors and rebels the Duke of Clarence, 
his brother, and the Earl of Warwick. In September following the 
king hastened to Nottingham to collect an army with which to oppose 
Warwick. Before he had time to effect his purpose the enemy came 
within two or three miles of the borough in hopes of forcing the king 
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to batUe; but, by the advice of Lord Hastmgs, Edward left that night 
with a meagre attendance for Lynn, whence he departed for Holland. 
His army peaceably submitted to Warwick on the day following his 
departure. 

In 1483 Richard m. made a ro3ral progress to Nottingham, the 
murder of the young princes being meanwhile perpetrated in the 
Tower of London. At Nottingham a letter was written by the 
usurper's secretary, designed to beget in the citizens of York a zeal 
for his cause. In 1485 Richard marched with his troops from this 
town to the field of Bosworth. 

Henry YII., in 1487, held a coimcil of war here before the battle 
of St(^e-by-Newaik. 

In the reign of Henry vlii., and for a long period before, decay 
had seized upon not a few of the streets, and ruin had marked many 
a stately mansion for its own. Cellars and vaults lay open and 
uncovered, to the imminent peril of the populace, who at night could 
hardly cross the threshold of their dwellings without placing their 
lives in jeopardy. Nottingham at this time was one of the towns 
included in the statute ordering a speedy re-edification of the ruinous 
buildings and grounds. It has been said that Henry visited Not- 
tingham on an affair of gallantry. There is better foundation for the 
statement that this king procured £147 13s. 4d. from the inhabitants 
to aid him in the war against France and Holland, which sum was 
never repaid. The note for the money is yet in the possession of the 
the corporation. In 1534 Nottingham was> created a suffiragan 
bishopric. The last bishop was Richard Barnes, consecrated in 
1558. According to Blackstone, a place which has once been a 
bishopric continues a city ever afterwards. 

James I. honored Nottingham with his presence on six occasions, 
and his queen likewise visited the town. 

In August, 1633, Charles I., who had been twice at Nottingham 
while Prince of Wales, visited this town on his journeys to and from 
Scotland, and was sumptuously entertained by the Earl of Newcastle. 
But the signs of civil strife were now beginning to be manifested. 
In 1641 a petition against the hierarchy was presented to the par- 
liament from Nottinghamshire. In the same year Mr. Hutchinson 
went to York, probably in November, for the purpose of presenting 
a petition to the king in behalf of the freeholders and middle classes 
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of the ooiiiity, praying his maje/Bty to return to parliament. On his 
homeward way he called at the house of Mr. James, mayor of Not- 
tingham, whose wife at once informed him that Lord Newark and Sir 
John Digby, high sheriff of the county, were at that moment prepar- 
ing to take the ammunition from the Guildhall for the king's use. 
Thither Mr. Hutchinson and his brother George hurried, whereupon 
a dialogue ensued between Newark and the Owthorpe hero, which 
has been preserved in the admirable work of Mrs. Hutchinson. The 
patriotic gentleman was warmly supported by *'a good company 
of the county," who desired him to be true to them, and they would 
part with the last drop of blood in their yeins before Newark should 
have the powder. Ultimately Hutchinson carried his point, and 
Newark went away threatening to inform tiie king, but secretly 
grateful that by his opponent's interposition he had escaped the 
rougher arguments of the countrymen. This interference at a perilous 
period increased the popularity of Mr. Hutchinson in Nottingham, 
where he was already looked up to as the champion of the people's 
rights. In July, 1642, Charles I. came to this town <<and summoned 
and caressed the freeholders of the coxuity." The day after his airiyal 
he reviewed the horse, numbering eight hundred ; and at the close of 
the review his migesty hastened to Coventry, hearing that the Earl of 
Essex was marching thither with two regiments of foot. The mayor 
of that city, however, shut the gates on the approach of the king, 
whereupon Charles returned to Nottingham, and on the 2nd of August 
raised his standard, for the purpose, it is supposed, of creating an in- 
terest in his cause — an expectation which was signally disappointed* 
His army at this time consisted of eight hundred horse, three hundred 
foot, and some trained bands. About the 16th of September, the king 
left Nottingham, perceiving plainly that he could no longer remain 
there with safety. Towards the close of 1642 many of the inhabitants, 
having lost all confidence in the king and his agents, armed in their 
own defence. About seven hundred formed themselves into regiments 
and chose Mr. George Hutchinson, a constant and much respected 
resident in the town, to command them pro tempore. Thus Notting- 
ham was secured to the parliamentary interest. Mr. Francis Pierre- 
pont, third son of the Earl of Kingston, was appointed commander of 
the Nottingham troops, with the rank of colonel ; Mr. Hutchinson 
and his brother were constituted his lieutenants. From the period 
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at which Charles departed in 1642 till the day of his death a 
committee exercised civil authority in the town. This committee 
consisted of gentlemen of the borough, with whom the commander 
of the forces had to consult and under whose control he had to act. 
Colonel Fierrepont, not from the best of motives says Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, soon delegated his authority to the second in command, and then 
Mr. Hutchinson became the commander of the forces. On the 29th 
of June, 1643, Colonel Hutchinson was invested with the command 
of the castle by Sir John Meldrum and the town committee, in pre- 
ference to Colonel Pierrepont, who was suspected from the frict that 
his father had declared for the king. In his new capacity Hutchinson 
displayed the valour of a patriot and the magnanimity of a Christian, 
shedding a lustre upon the place of his birth. In the same year 
the queen came to Newark and endeavoured to join the Earl of 
Newcastle, in order to surprise Nottingham. Thereupon, the colonel 
proceeded to London and acquainted parliament with the perilous 
situation of the town. Lord Grey, Sir John Gill, and Colonels 
Cromwell and Hubbard were forthwith ordered to rendezvous at 
Nottingham, and consequently the designs of the queen were frus- 
trated. In July Sir John Meldrum was ordered to withdraw his 
forces to the relief of Gainsborough, and Hutchinson, perceiving that 
his limited force could not risk leaving the castle in the event of an 
attack, drew up the ordnance, consisting of fourteen pieces of cannon, 
to the castle. The extensive works about the tovni were thus left in 
a defenceless state. The royalists immediately began to plot for the 
surrender of the town, but their scheme was soon rendered hopeless 
by the keen-sighted govemrar. Alderman Drury and fourteen other 
suspected persons were at once apprehended and sent off prisoners 
under Major Ireton to Derby. Colonel Hutchinson, who had three 
hundred men imder his command, now put the castle in a state of 
defence, and procured from London forty barrels of powder and a 
proportionate quantity of shot. The committee *'and other respect- 
able inhabitants" were invited into the castle, and maintained along 
viith the garrison at the governor's personal expense : only in August 
did he receive a small supply of cash from the parliament. In this 
month the Earl of Newcastle sent a flag of truce to demand the 
surrender of the castle. The colonel boldly replied that the fortress 
should never be yielded to a papistical army and an atheistical 
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general ; aad that if any lord would have that poor castle he should 
wade to it in blood. The earl immediately retired. Sir Kichard 
Byron and John Wood, esquire, a county magistrate, successively 
made the colonel the most flattering o£Eers on behalf of the king if 
he would betray his trust ; but these messengers were treated with a 
lofty scorn which worthily exalted the reputation of Hutchinson, and 
on the 20th of November, 1643, he was by the parliament constituted 
governor of the town. While investing him with this authority, the 
Parliament made honorable acknowledgment of his great services 
in the cause of the people. Shortly afterwards a party of royalists 
were stationed in the vicinity, among whom was Colonel Dacre, an 
old friend of the republican govem<»:. This individual craved per- 
mission to make a friendly visit to the castle, and on leaving solicited 
Colonel Hutchinson, his brother George, lieutenant-colonel, and 
Captain Poulton, to return the visit to his qiiarters. With this request 
the Hutchinsons would have complied but for the objections of 
several of their own party. Captain Poulton was accordingly 
sent to excuse the absence of the governor and his brother, when 
Colonel Dacre produced a commission signed by the Ead of New- 
castle, which ran thus : — " These are to authorise Colonel Dacre to 
treat with Colonel Hutchinson, and Lieutenant- Colonel Hutchmson, 
for the delivery of Nottingham Castle and the bridges : and to make 
them large promises, which shall be performed by W. Newcastle." 
These ** promises" were, that the Colonel should be received into the 
royal favor, have the castle conferred upon him and his heirs for ever, 
have £10,000 in cash, and lastly be created a peer of the realm. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchinson, for delivering up the bridges, would 
have £3,000 and what command he chose in the army. Captain 
Poulton, for negociating the business, was to have £2000. Colonel 
Dacre proposed that they should all meet at St. Ann's well, in carder 
that the matter might be arranged with the greater secrecy. When 
the time came the royalist minion waited at the well, but the faith* 
till republicans were above the most brilliant bribes that a king could 
offer. They merely sent a drummer with three indignant letters to 
the royalist officer. The town was now the scene of frequent en- 
coimters between the two opposing parties in the state, all of which, 
to the joy of the great nugority of the populace, terminated in favor 
of the republicans. The year 1645 was an eventful one. Early 
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in the spring a party of horse from the royalist forces at Newark 
stormed a fort upon the Trent Bridge, took possession of it, and 
put forty roundheads to the sword. On the 5th of May the Lei- 
cester and Nottingham forces marched to dislodge the small band 
of royalists on the bridge, who very judiciously fled away at night, 
carrying with them all they could take and setting fire to what they 
were obliged to leave behind. On the 20th of June the Scottish army 
t^ame to Nottingham, whence they were dispatched to Newark. At 
this time Colonel Hutchinson advised Major-General Poyntz, who 
had been sent down for the purpose of harassing the neighbourhood 
of Newark, to reduce the garrison of Shelford, which was in the 
enemy's hands. The governor of Nottingham at the same time 
displayed a kindly solicitude for the commander of the garrison in 
question, Colonel Stanhope, to whom he was related by marriage. 
He obtained leave to write to Stanhope, counselling him to surren- 
der his charge on honorable conditions ; but this advice the colonel 
treated with scorn, observing that he would come and " lay Notting- 
ham Castle as flat as a pancake V* It was then determined to storm 
the garrison at Shelford ; and Colonel Hutchinson with his valiant 
Nottingham troop led on the attack, which, after great slaughter, ter- 
minated in the triumph of the republicans. In October £1000 was 
ordered to the Nottingham horse who fought at the battle of Chester. 
In July, 1646, the forces were ordered to be reduced ; and on the 14th 
of February the king was brought to Nottingham, having on the 3rd 
of the same month been delivered to the English conmiissioners at 
Newcastle. Sir Thomas Fairfax went to meet the king and accom- 
panied his majesty into the town, the two discoursing by the way. 
The king remarked to one of his commissioners that the general was 
a man of honor and kejrt his word with him. On the 15th of July, 
1647, the horse quartered in the town declared their adherence to the 
army commanded by General Fairfax. When the brave Hutchinson 
surrendered the command of the castle to Captain Poulton, his cousin 
and companion in arms, parliament presented him with a grant of 
£5000, the whole of which he generously distributed among those 
who had served under him. In June, 1648, Captain Poulton, the 
governor, seized Sir Marmaduke Langdale, with ten more gentlemen 
in disguise, who had a design to surprise the castle. In January of 
the same year the garrison of the castle was mustered : it consisted 
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of one company of foot ** of a hundred private men exclusive of 
drummers." When Charles II. entered England with a great army 
of Scots in 1651, before the battle of "Worcester, Colonel Hutchinson 
was entrusted by the council of state with a commission to raise two 
troops in Nottingham and the county, and to join Cromwell with all 
conyenient dispatch. His former soldiers gladly gathered around 
their beloved commander, and at the head of three troops he quickly 
joined the captain-general-in-chlef, who dispersed the Nottingham 
soldiers among the broken regiments, and thus the colonel whose 
honesty had embittered Cromwell against him was left without any 
men to command. We have Cromwell's own authority for saying, 
however, that the troops from Nottingham did ** perform singular 
good service" at the battle of Worcester. In 1660 a violent quarrel 
arose between the soldiers quartered in this town and the inhabi- 
tants. Skirmishes were of frequent occurrence. Lives were lost and 
many wounded on both sides. At length the difference rose to such 
a height that the soldiers formed in the meadows preparatory to 
storming the town. Mrs. Hutchinson, a lady who bore with her the 
charm of her husband's name and something more, happening to be 
in the town, hurried at once to the scene, and prevailed on the forces 
to desist. In the meantime the deputation sent by the soldiers to 
lodge their complaints with General Monk had preceded a similar 
deputation from the townsmen, and had posted back with an order to 
sack the houses of all who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
soldiery. Mr. Hutchinson, acquainted with the circumstances by his 
wife, obtained a counter-order from Monk the same day, but the 
messenger dispatched with it did not arrive in Nottingham until 
many of the houses had been desecrated by the revengeful protectors 
of the people. 

But while civil commotions were agitating the town its manufac- 
tures fortunately continued steadily to progress, so that in the time 
of the protectorate we find the framework-knitters addressing a 
petition to Cromwell praying that they might be incorporated by 
charter under the great seal. The favor which fell upon the town 
during the existence of the Commonwealth led to an increase in the 
number of brick buildings, so that Nottingham seemed at the Restor- 
ation to be quite a new place ; in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century William Toplady, son of the first mayor under Charles the 
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Second's charter gave a new impulse to the erection of superior 
buildings ; fresh blood flowed into the borough, manufactures arose 
and prospered, and wealth of cotirse increased to a corresponding 
extent. As regards the religious character of the populace, the 
friends of dissent were at that time nxmierous. A christian alliance 
subsisted during the commonwealth between churchmen and dis- 
senters, and week-night lectures in St. Mary's church were regularly 
attended by the independants of Castle-gate chapel; while the pastors 
of the respective places of worship occasionally officiated for each 
other. The earnest piety and catholic spirit of the incumbents of St. 
Mary's and St. Peter's towards the middle of the seventeenth century 
— ^the persecutions which they endured and the sympathy evinced by 
the great bulk of the people in their behalf— serve likewise to indicate 
the existence of a strong evangelical feeling among the population 
even at that early period — ^a feeling which was prevalent among the 
inhabitants of the town at the close of the sixteenth century, when 
the national frenzy against popery ^rose to a great height in Not- 
tingham. 

The burgesses enjoyed, in almost iminterrupted peace, all the ad- 
vantages bestowed upon them by the crown until the reign of Charles 
II., whose endeavour to bring all the corporations in the king- 
dom to a voluntary surrender of their charters and liberties met with 
the most decided opposition in Nottingham. The mayor, however,, 
set the corporation at defiance, and made an illegal surrender ; but a 
new charter was sent down on the Michaelmas day following. 

In 1667 the plague visited Nottingham. Its ravages were more 
serious in the higher than in the lower part of the town, a fact 
attributed to the beneficial influence of the effiuvia from forty-seven 
tanyards lying in the lower regions. 

On the 20th of November, 1688, the Earl of Devonshire and his 
party assembled at Derby, and declared for a free parliament, agree- 
able to the declaration of the Prince of Orange, Ten days before the 
Derby declaration, Lord Devonshire, accompanied by the Earl of 
Stamford, Lord Howe, and an abtmdance of the nobility and gentry 
of the county resorted to Nottingham, where they held frequent meet- 
ings at their respective inns. They remained in the town, increasing 
daily in ntunber, till the arrival of Lord Delamere with between four 
and Ave hundred horse. This nobleman, who was warmly welcomed 
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by the conyention, quartered at the Feathers inn, which stood on 
the site now occupied by the Moot hall spirit yaults in Wheeler gate. 
Meanwhile the populace were unacquainted with the result of the fre- 
quent consultations ; and Delamere, anxious to ascertain the general 
feeling, hit upon a happy test. He ordered the trumpets to sound to 
arms, and raised a cry that the king's forces were within four miles of 
the borough. "Whereupon," says Deering, "the whole town was in 
alaim." Those who had horses were soon mounted and accoutred 
with such arms as they possessed. A flood of people on foot, armed 
with rusty firelocks and pitchforks, rushed in haste to the river. 
They were told that the passage over the Trent must be secured at all 
hazards ; forthwith the boats at hand were drawn up on the north 
bank of the stream, and the barricade rendered still more imposing by 
additions of boards and barrels of every dimension and a grotesque 
array of market stalls. This spontaneous enthusiasm gratified Lord 
Delamere and his party exceedingly, and so the people were after a 
while undeceived. On the following day, which was Saturday, 
Devonshire and Delamere, with Lord Howe and many of their 
friends, went to the Malt Cross, and there harangued the people in 
favor of the Prince of Orange, who had come to deliver them from 
popery and slavery. The people shouted "A free parliament ! a free 
parliament ! '' Lord Delamere then took his departure ; the Earl of 
Devonshire and Lord Howe announced that they were raising horse 
in defence of their liberty, and ere that day was closed Nottingham 
had added a hundred good men and true to the protestant ranks. 
In November the Princess Anne, having privately withdrawn from 
court, took coach at the Bishop of London's house and proceeded 
directly to Nottingham attended by that prelate, the Earl of Dorset, 
the Lady Churchill, the Lady Berkeley, and about forty horsemen. 
After spending several days in Nottingham the Earl of Devonshire 
sent thither a guard of two hundred men, with whom she retired to 
Oxford. On the 23rd of November a declaration in favor of the 
Prince of Orange was published, to which was appended the names 
of the Earl of Devonshire, the Earl of Stamford, Lord Howe, Lord 
Delamere, Chas. Hutchinson, esqture, half-brother of Colonel Hut- 
chinson, and many others of " the nobility, gentry, and commonalty 
of the northern counties, assembled at Nottingham.'' Li the same 
month Edward Roberts, secretary to James II., addressed to George 
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Langford, esquire, the mayor, a letter with the subjoined post- 
cript : ** By the account from Salisbury, of this day's date, we are 
informed that upon the muster of the three regiments that were 
drawn towards the Prince of Orange, there wanted not above an 
hundred men; we hear, likewise, that the Lord Delamere, with 
seven other lords in confederacy, are raising forces to join the Prince 
of Orange, and that they intend to rendezvous at Nottingham, of 
which I thought fit to advise you, and to desire you to use all your 
endeavour to prevent the dissenters* concurrence with them ; they have 
hitherto kept themselves Jree, and *tis certainly their duty and interest 
so to do : it may be of very ill consequence if the magistracy of your 
town countenance them ; as anythiag falls out worthy of commimi- 
cation, let me hear from you, as you shall from me, how matters go/' 
The mayor despised the hypocrisy of the king, and, so far from 
listening to the advances of his agent, exerted all the influence 
he possessed to dethrone the popish sovereign. 

In 1715 Thomas Hawksley, the mayor of the town, was committed 
to the house of correction by one of his brother magistrates, on the 
oath of a waiter named Mather, for having drank success to the 
pretender on his bare knees in his own house : he was likewise 
deprived of his magisterial authority, and another alderman imme- 
diately invested with the office of mayor. The enthusiastic Jacobite 
instituted three suits against the magistrate -who s^ed his commit- 
ment ; but this step only added £2000 of additional expenses to his 
afflictions. While Mr. Hawksley lay in prison the most respectable 
members of the jacobite party visited him, congratulating him on his 
bold adherence to the falling cause of the Stuart dynasty. The green 
damask bed whereon he lay in prison and the curtains were after- 
wards partly converted into a flag, which continued to be borne 
about by the high church party on public political occasions. Mr. 
Hawksley was a descendant of a Norman family which settled in 
Nottingham at the Conquest, and for several generations were 
maltsters. His portrait is preserved by a great-grand-nephew of the 
warm old jacobite. This martyr to mimicipal treachery was proprie- 
tor and occupier of a house at the north-west comer of Chapel bar, 
long known as the Eagle and Child inn, and now used as spirit 
vaults ; and the date of his imprisonment is engraven on one of the 
stones with which the building is embellished. 
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In 1745 some of the population were panic-struck at the approach 
of the daring little army of Scottish rebels, while several " friendly 
to the cause showed signs of friendly intentions, but very few of them 
indications of courage." It is a boast to this time that three Not- 
tingham butchers, belonging to the Duke of Kingston's regiment, 
killed fourteen rebels at Culloden. This fine regiment, which fought 
so effectively on Culloden Moor, was raised at the exx>ense of the 
Dukes of Kingston, Newcastle, and Norfolk ; Lords Fitzwilliam, 
Byron, Middleton, Sutton, Howe, and Cavendish ; Lady Howe and 
the Countess of Oxford ; Hon. John Mordaunt, Sir George Savile, 
John Thomhaugh, esquire, William Lavinz, esquire, and Sir Charles 
Molineux. Abel Smith, esquire, banker, Nottiogham, was treasurer ; 
the total sum subscribed was £8526 10s. 6d. ; and when aU expenses 
were paid the balance left permitted a dividend of seven shillings in 
the pound. 

" Nottingham, October 13, 1745. Last night came in here 72 car- 
riages, belonging to the artillery, 18 baggage wagons, 16 cannons, 
2 mortars, 200 mattresses, 500 Dutch and 200 English foot, with 
Wade's regiment of horse complete. The artillery lay all night in 
the market-place, where thousands flocked to see it. This morning 
they set forward for the north. The horse marched with their scull- 
caps and breastplates on, their swords new groimd, and everything in 
order, as if they were to have engaged the enemy directly." — North' 
ampton Mercury^ October 28, 1746. 

Dr. Deering's history and the pages of the early newspapers fur- 
nish many curious illustrations of the religious, moral, and social 
state of society a hundred years ago. We there perceive the symp- 
toms of piety, apparently deeper and stronger than in our day, coupled 
with the revolting history of a reeking gallows, and indications of 
popular ignorance and depravity which make us thankful that our 
lot has been cast in later times. Poaching flourished among the 
lazy and the lawless to a frightful extent even a century ago ; people 
deserted their lawfril business for this debasing pursuit, and as par- 
liamentary enactments were increased in severity the numbers and 
daring of the illegal gangs became more imposing. The social 
comforts of the people in the "good old times" present a strange 
contrast to those now enjoyed by the lowliest in the land. Poor 
Dr. Deering was quite indignant at the increasingly luxurious habits 
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of the common people in his time ; but could he arise now and see the 
profusion of comforts and eyen elegancies enjoyed by a people blessed 
-with cheap and abundant food he would happily find more cause 
for complaint. Hark to the doctor's doleful lament at a degenerate 
age. **Not only the gentry and wealthy traders drink it constantly, 
but almost every seamer, sizer, and winder will have her tea and will 
enjoy herself oyer it in a morning, not forgetting their snuff, a pinch 
or two of which they never fail of regaling their nostrils with, 
between every dish ; and even a common washer- woman thinks she 
has not had a common breakfigtst without tea and hot buttered white 
bread. To conclude this article of tea: being the other day at a 
grocer's, I could not forbear looking earnestly and with some degree 
of indignation, at a ragged and greasy creature, who came into the 
shop with two children following her, in as dismal a plight as the 
mother, asking for a pennyworth of tea and a hal^ennyworth of 
sugar, which when she was served with she told the shopkeeper : 
<Mr N., I do not know how it is with me, but I can assure you I 
would not desire to live if I was to be debarred from drinking every 
day a little tea.' '' In one respect, however, Nottingham has re- 
trograded during the past hundred years. At the middle of the 
eighteenth century the nimiber of town residences of the county 
nobility and gentry gave the borough a certain degree of dignity, and 
imparted to its afiairs somewhat of a metropolitan cast : but ere the 
railway had arrived to give the centralization system its final triumph 
the stately old dwellings of the local aristocracy had been, in the first 
place, deserted by their possessors and subsequently swept from, our 
streets to make way for the plebeian pursuits of trade and manufac- 
tures. 

The political tone of the inhabitants is indicated by the fact that 
in April, 1770, much rejoicing took place in the town on account of 
the liberation of Wilkes from the King's Bench prison. 

In 1794 a loyal society of Nottingham yeomanry was established, 
and the anti-revolutionary feeling of certain sections of the com- 
munity was displayed in a singularly irregular manner — the jacobins, 
though not without some provocation, being fiercely assailed, their 
property destroyed, themselves subjected to the most aggravated 
indignities, and ia not a few instances severely maimed. The 
passing of the Canal bill was the source of popular gratulation ; 
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the formation between the years 1792 and 1795 of the canal gave 
an impulse to the trade of the town, and the banks of the new water- 
way were soon studded with wharves and warehouses. 

The remaining historical events of the last century worthy of 
notice, besides the riots generated by the French and American revo- 
lutions, were a number of outbreaks caused by the high price of food. 
These bread riots extended into the present century, but were alto- 
gether cast into the shade by the frame-breaking mania ; from 1811 tUl 
1814 the mythic General Ludd and his army of working hosiers 
spread terror among the population of the town and the neighbour- 
ing villages by their mistaken zeal in a bad cause. The next great 
outbreak was the one preceding the passing of the reform bill, 
when the lawless mob destroyed the castle in revenge for the Duke 
of Newcastle's opposition to the popular vnshes. In December, 
1843, our most gracious sovereign Queen Yictoria, accompanied by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, passed through Nottingham on their way 
from Chatsworth to Belvoir castle. In the summer of 1845 the 
passing of the inclosure bill marked the dawn of a new era in the 
history of the town. The belt of commonable land surrounding the 
borough on which no one could build had raised the price of land 
within the town so high that many people preferred erecting factories 
elsewhere, while the population were wedged together more closely 
than was the case in any other English community. But this enact- 
ment, with other lesser measures previously carried, remedied both 
the evils. The green fields axe now being transformed into 
open and airy streets ; people are pouring from the unhealthy atmos- 
phere of crowded blocks of brick to the grateful freedom and purity 
of the suburbs ; factories are rapidly rising on every hand ; and already 
there seems a great probability that the tovm will soon be linked with 
the neighbouring colonies. The green spaces are fast filling up, 
either vnth factory, workshop, or dwelling; and, with his old 
townsman William Howitt, the inhabitant of Nottingham may well 

exclaim : 

" <A11 gone I all gone ! 
Tve seen when all this ground 
Stood thick with primroses in sprii^p 
And hlue hells nodding round. 

I've seen, *Well, what's the use of talking 

Of flowers that once were blowing ; 
We've here no hells hut that which tells 
You when the train's a-going.'/' 
B 
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Thus, then, reyerting to the annals of the past, we find Notting- 
ham first a city of the early Britons, its dim caverns and mysterious 
groyes peopled by the rude children of the chace, its solemn wood* 
land recesses lighted by the beal-fire of the Druid, and the yrild 
Bong of the heathen bard carried by a thousand yoices along the 
yalley of the Trent — ^then comes the haughty Koman, fixing his abode 
tmder the shadow of the defiant ridge of rocks skirting the north 
bank of the broad riyer — anon we find the Saxon building aboye- 
ground his humble reed-roofed dwelling, primitiye and picturesque, 
and surmounting the loftiest of the lofty rocks with a strong tower, 
and encompassing the city with a mighty wall — ^but the holy song of 
praise to the true God rising £rom Saxon lips and Saxon hearts is 
suddenly hushed by a Pagan horde, who scale the wall and reduce 
that fortress borne on the shoulder of the huge rock which rises high 
aboye the murmuring Leen ; and now it is one of the five Danish 
boroughs, forming a link in the chain of strong positions gained 
by the adyenturous sea-kings, and inhabited by a high class of the 
Northern warriors, being, as it were, a little separate state, pos- 
sessing its ownl court of judicature and its own peculiar municipal 
institutions — ^but, hark ! to the humming soimd of war as the 
youthful Al&ed and a brilliant array of braye kings flit across the 
picture ; this is one of their most yenerable and fondly cherished 
strongholds, and so for a long century and a half the Saxons fight 
boldly to regain their shattered town — ^here Canute, the braye Dane, 
promulgates the first *' charter of the forest ** and the first law enforc- 
ing the proper obseryance of the day of rest — ^but lo ! the Norman 
approaches, and at his command a new castle rises on the site of 
the ancient tower, and the flag of Peyerel floating from the lofty 
turret tells the townsmen of a monarchy destined to outliye centuries 
of ciyil strife, and a parliament meeting there early in the fourteenth 
century enacts those laws whence the manufacturing greatness of the 
land shall spring, and by which the British city on the banks of 
the Trent shall gradually be transformed into the happy scene of 
prosperity and peace. 

Nottingham, then, is not a mere creation of the Present ; it can 
point to a glorious Past. It is hallowed by precious memories of eld. 
Aboye the restless roll of machinery and the unceasing tumult of 
business we hear the yoice of a yenerable antiquity, reminding us of 
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the patriot and the poet — of the great deeds of the past, and the men 
and women by whom they were achieyed. In our local annals, in- 
deed, is embodied the history and genius of England. From the 
period of the early Britons, durmg the inyasion of the Romans, in 
the days of a Saxon monarchy and a Danish nsnzpation, at the Con- 
quest and in eyery successiye broil of royalty, in the Commonwealth 
and at the Restoration, at the downfal of the Stoart dynasty and at the 
dawn of the manufacturing era, the historian can neyer lose sight of 
the old city on the "thirty-armed" Trent, which has weathered eyery 
storm, and which has seen inaugurated some of the most momentous 
chapters in our national history. 

Nottingham has for nearly eleyen hundred years been a town of note ; 
eight hundred years haye elapsed since it was created a borough, about 
fiye hundred and sixty since it was first goyemed by a mayor ; for more 
than fiye hundred and sixty years it has sent two burgesses to Par- 
liament; it was a coimty in itself nearly four hundred years ago 
and was only a century later than London in getting a mayor. 
Not more than sixteen cities claim a greater antiquity ; and many 
of these, in Deering's opinion, would hardly dare to claim an 
equality of age were the fabulous tales on which they found their 
semority set aside. There are six towns in the kingdom almost 
contemporaneous with Kottingham. 

The rapid progress of the borough dxraag the present century has 
been almost unparalleled among the towns of Britain. Thirty years 
ago the population barely reached half its present ntunber. Since 
then, suburbs haye arisen on eyery side almost riyalling their parent. 
The borough has burst from the state of imnatural bondage which 
so long retarded its growth, and in the broad belt of land by which 
the progress of the town was at one time impeded the people haye 
now breathing-space afforded them. The staple manufactures, hosiery 
and lace, haye been yastly extended. New departments of labor 
and new sources of wealth haye been successfully cultiyated. 
Adding to its array of literary and artistic, philosophical and be- 
neyolent institutions, the town has grown into a midland metropolis 
— alike in mind and manufactures, in a mental as well as in a 
material aspect. And neyer with more truth, certainly, than at the 
present moment might we say of Nottingham, as was so well obseryed 
by Dr. Deering a hundred years ago : ** It has undergone both fire 
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and sword, and weathered all the vicissitudes of time, holding 
up its heady ever trading, hardly at any time wanting some profitable 
manufactory or other to employ the poor, constantly advancing, 
and at this time enjoying the most prosperous state it ever was 
blessed with, or any inland town can hope for." 
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GBNSSAL DBSCniPTION OF NOTTINGHAM. 

*'Falr Nottingham, with hrOliant beauty graced. 
In andent Shirwood'i loath-west angle placed.'* chabxxs smaBiirs.' 

In the region formerly peopled by the British Coritani— on the bor- 
ders of what once was the northern division of the Mercian kingdom 
— and at the south-eastern angle of the renowned forest of Sherwood 
rises an abrupt ridge of rocks, from, whose base pleasant meadows 
stretch southward to the margin of the meandering Trent. On the 
summit and on each side of this rocky ridge — ^running parallel with 
the river — ^lies the ancient borough of Nottingham, the metropolis of 
the hosiery and lace trades. Bounded on one hand by the Castle 
rock and the precipitous Park hiU, on the other by the rocks of 
Sneinton and the wood-crowned steeps of Colwick — the church of 
St. Mary rising boldly between— the town may be said to occupy 
a hoUow basin, sloping towards the south, so that, while sheltered 
from the northern and eastern winds, it enjoys at the same time 
a sweet southern and south-western exposure. Nottingham lies 
53 degrees north latitude and 1 degree 13 minutes west longitude 
from the meridian of Greenwich ; is a market and borough town ; is 
the capital of the county and archdeaconry to which it gives its name ; 
is situated in the diocese of Lincoln and in the midland circuit of 
England; and is one of the largest coimty towns in the kingdom. 
It holds a central position between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Portsmouth to the north and south, and between NewcastLe- 
under-Lyne and Boston to the east and west ; is in the south- 
western division of Nottinghamshire, at the jimction of the hundreds 
of Broxtow, Thurgarton, and Rushcliffe ; lies 125 miles north-west of 
London, 80 miles south of York, 20 miles south-west of Newark, 
U miles south of Mansfield, 15 miles east by north of Derby, 27 mile« 
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north of Leicester, 33 miles west by south of Lincoln, and 38 south 
by east of Sheffield. Nottingham is about the centre of England, 
measuring from north to south only ; but measuring east, west, north, 
and south, Northampton is exactly equidistant from the east, 
west, and south, but much further &om the north than Nottingham. 
Northampton must, therefore, be considered as nearer the middle of 
England than Nottingham. 

The town is built on a foundation of soft rock, the surface of which 
is covered with a sandy soil. This new red sandstone, fine grained 
and of a soft texture, is generally too perishable for architectural 
purposes. From its porous character, and consequent freedom 
from moisture, it forms one of the most desirable substrata on which 
a town could be hxult. Its difb or sections have a remarkably uni- 
form appearance, and tend, in a considerable degree, to giye a wazm 
and agreeable effect to the surrounding scenery. Mr. ^[oseph White, 
in his paper on **The Medical Topography of Nottingham," has 
supplied an excellent description of the situation of the town. "It is 
in a situation above all others most desirable that Nottingham stands. 
The surface of the surrounding country is generally undulating, and a 
range of hills extends in a southemly direction from the borders of 
Yorkshire through the old forest of Sherwood, terminating about half 
a mile from the north bank of the Trent in a boldly-elevated rock, and 
on the southern slope of the rock the town has been buHt. Placed in 
the centre of England, enjoying the many advantages of a southemly 
aspect, sheltered on the north and north-east by the hills of the forest 
and of Mapperley, it is seldom that we find in any country so £Eivor- 
able a situation for a large and important town. The natural facilities 
for drainage are uncommonly good, the greater part of the town 
standing on an inclined plane, which rises nearly 200 feet in little 
more than a mile, and falling directly towards the river Leen on the 
south and the Beck on the east — ^these streams uniting at a short 
distance from the town, and soon afterwards discharging their waters 
into the Trent. Such, indeed, is the favorable inclination of the 
groimd, that with a properly constructed sewerage, even the lower 
and 4iat portions of the town, which extend towards the meadow land» 
may, without any great difficulty, be completely and properly drained 
into the streams I have alluded to.'' 

With regard to climate, Nottingham possesses many advantages 
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over other inland to-wns. The situation of the place renders the 
young and delicate subject to inflammatory diseases, and the aged 
to rheumatic affections, the air being exceedingly keen; but with 
keenness there is iinited a purity which on the whole makes the 
neighbourhood healthy. The low-lying plains situated to the south- 
ward are fre^ently inundated after the long-continued rains of the 
winter season ; but improved drainage and the extension of the town 
meadowards promise to modify this evil. Its average temperature 
for the whole year, as taken from observations extending over ten 
years, is 49*73^, or about 1|^ less than that of London. Generally the 
winter months are some degrees warmer, and the summer months 
some degrees colder, than most English towns in a neaiiy similar 
latitude. The annual range of temperature, indeed, does not much 
exceed that of the southern portion of England. * * Though the annual 
range is so small," renuorks Mr. White, '*the daily range is somewhat 
remarkable, and hence the frequently changing temperature at every 
season of the year, which renders the climate of Nottingham so trying 
to persons sufSsring from pulmonary disease. The elevation of tem- 
perature during the winter months may be readily aceoimted for. On 
each side of the town the hilly boimdary is sufficiently high to arrest 
or moderate the wind from the cold quarters, and not high enough to 
cool, sensibly, the atmosphere by its elevation. Were those eminence» 
considerably higher — ^were they, for instance, 1000 feet or more, 
instead of 200 or 300, as they actually are, the chilly atmosphere 
embracing theur summits, and descending by its gravity to the lower 
town, would more than counterbalance the protection they might 
afford from the north and north-eastemly winds; but being, aa 
nearly as possible, of the requisite elevation for the purposes alluded 
to, we can easily account for the fact of a less intensity of frost 
occurring in severe winters in this neighbourhood than in many 
localities in a similar or even more southemly situation. The same 
causes which produce my mild a temperature evidently tend to 
deprive the atmosphere of aa undue amount of moisture ; and, aa 
might be anticipated, we find the amount of rain which fialls consider-- 
ably below the average, whilst the average height of the barometer ia 
high, and the difference between the temperature of the air and that- 
of the dew point considerably above the ordinary range." 
On the east, west, and north sides of Nottingham graduallj 
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ascending lulls serve at once to protect and beautify the borough, 
whose rocky site rises in broken decliyities, the Leen being occasion- 
ally fringed on its north bank with precipices, chief among which 
is the formidable one siirmounted by the castle. The Leen flows 
under the shadow of this great rock, and at a short distance to the 
south-east falls into the Trent a little below the Trent Sridge. This 
<< thirty-armed" riyer, as Milton calls it, sweeps in an eastemly direc- 
tion through pleasant meadows half-a-mile southward of the town. 
It has been conjectiired that the tide at one time flowed up to the 
ancient borough ; certain it ia that in days gone by the stream covered 
a much larger space in th«$ valley, and bore on its bosom many a 
stately craft ; but even now, when the ancient glory depicted by the 
pen of history has faded, the broad river, iaix and swiftly-flowing, 
remains a goodly feature of the scene. 

The traveller by the London road, on descending Ruddington ^^H, 
is delighted with the view of Trent valley, bounded by the precipi- 
tous rock on which the town stands. The castie rises on the summit 
of a lofty crag to the left, the long range of buildings between it and 
the church of St. Mary assuming a crescent shape. Eastward of St. 
Mary's hill, the ground again slopes in a similar fashion. Poplar and 
a portion of Sneinton slumbering in the hollow basin — ^the suburbs, of 
which the church is a prominent feature, gradually rising to a consi- 
derable height. The prospect is bounded on the east by the lofty hills 
of Mapperley and Colwick, and on the west by the spacious park, 
crested v<rith a semi-circular terrace of elegant villas and bordered by 
hundreds of gardens rich in fruit-trees and flowers. The foreground of 
the picture embraces the Trent and the Leen, broad meadows whose 
beauties have been sung by many minstrels, the railway and the station 
which so well typify the spirit of the age, the canal v^ith its wharves 
and warehouses, the giant corn-store built near the L:on Way, and a 
goodly number of gigantic factories. On approaching by the Nevrark 
road from tiie east the lengthened line of buildings become fore* 
shortened, St. Mary's tower and the castie being mingled in one 
masa ; but the Trent and the noble old bridge and the flood road are 
seen to great advantage, as also are the rocks and caverns of Sneinton. 
Xn the meadows numerous streets are already laid out, and many 
houses are at present in course of erection, while some are already 
iHUpupied. Ere many years have elapsed we may expect to find 
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that the modest crocuses have giyen place to a crop of bricks. At 
Sneinton the extension of the town has led to the demolition of 
many a rocky mound and time-wrinkled cave. The stranger, 
approaching from the north by the Mansfield road, on reaching the 
raceground hill sees stretched before him a broad, long street, lined 
with handsome newly-built houses, and leading into the heart of the 
town ; beyond the borough he descries Trent yale, the rising grounds 
of Gotham, and away in the dim distance the yaUey of Belyoir and 
the hazy hUls of Leicestershire. The western approach, by the Derby 
road, commands ayiew of the castle, the terrace encircling the north* 
side of the park, the barracks, and in a northemly direction the 
old treeless forest, its summit studded with a row of windmills, 
and at its base the populous communities of Radford and Ison Green. 
The railway traveller, entering from the west, sees the town for 
the first time in one of its most attractiye aspects : he is probably 
prepared to find a dingy mass of factories, but as the train winds 
slowly roimd the base of the park he is agreeably surprised to 
perceive sweet rural villas, luxuriant gardens, and a romantic castle- 
crowned rock mingling in the lovely panorama which greets the 
pilgrim at the outskirts of the borough. 

The town and suburbs are well supplied with pure water, which at 
the beginning of the present century was a desideratum. Gas is 
good in quality and moderate in price, but it has been introduced into 
eomparatively few dwelling houses. The prolific coalfield extending 
through the adjoining parishes of Radford, WoUaton, Trowell, Bas- 
ford, Nuttall, Bilborough, Strelley, Shipley, Ilkeston, Eastwood, 
Finxton, &c., has continued to supply the town with coal for a long 
series of years. 

The framework-knitters, from the crowded state of their dwellings 
and the character of their occupation, are an imhealthy and short- 
lived class. The lace-makers, who work in facUmeSf attain an average 
age of 22 years, or 4 years more than the framework-knitter. The 
female operatives engaged in the hosiery and lace trades, whether 
working at their own homes or in the warehouses, suffer severely 
from those diseases of debility so common among the younger popu- 
lation of a large manufacturing community ; and it is not difficult to 
trace the origin of the serious diseases of after life to causes contracted 
by the injurious occupations of the child. The high rate of infant 
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mortality is almost unparalleled, and the visiter to the cemetery 
cannot fail to be sorrowfully surprised at the yast number of little 
graves which lie scattered in that home of the dead. 

The modem parts of the town have many attractiye streets, contain- 
ing houses of a superior character, constituting in every respect most 
eligible residences. Beyond the parochial boundaries are elegant 
houses of the best description, occupying excellent sites. In most 
parts of the town, especially in the poorer districts, the dwellings are 
crowded together in a manner highly prejudicial to the public health. 
Numerous instances exist in which not more than 9| yards, or firom 
that to 11 yards, are afforded for each inhabitant, being more than 
double the proportion of the densest wards in Leeds. Another bad 
feature is displayed in the close proximity of good houses to those of 
the very lowest class, particularly in the numerous cases in which 
superior buildings fronting the streets are backed by yards and 
Inclosures densely packed by the poor. 

With the extension of the town, however, many improvements are 
being efBected. Self-contained cottages for the laboring and pent-up 
poor are being built. The better order of houses now erected com- 
bine elegance with comfort. The sanitary committee of the Town 
Coimcil has efficiently promoted the good objects for which it was 
established. There is now, as already stated, a copious supply of 
water ; drainage has been extended and improved ; public cemeteries 
have been formed, and extensive recreation grounds opened on 
every hand. 

Since the passing of the general indosure act many new streets 
have been laid out, none of which, however, are yet (1853) completed. 
These lie in the meadows, in the clay fields, and in the fields between 
Mansfield road and Radford. In the last-mentioned locality some 
progress has been made in paving the new thoroughfares. In Snein- 
ton numerous buildings have been erected during the past few years, 
and many more are at present in coitrse of formation. While the 
inclosure commissioners have opened, and in some instances levelled, 
new roads, equestrians and pedestrians are obliged in dry weather to 
wade through seas of sand, and during the rainy season the heavy 
layer of mud renders them almost impassable. " Those localities in 
which the largest extent of bmlding has been going on," says an 
extensive brick manuic^^turer, ** are now (Nov., 1852,) unapproach- 
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able, and houseB and factories under contract for early completion are 
standing in a half-finished state, it being a matter of utter impossi- 
bility to conyey material to them." The power to complete these 
streets rests entirely with the inclosure commissioners. 

The Midland railway places the town in direct connexion with 
Loughborough and Leicester, Newark and Lincoln, Mansfield, 
Codnor Park, and Derby. The Ambergate line imites with the 
Ghreat Northern at Grantham, and thus provides a different route to 
the metropolis in competition with that of the Midland Company. 
Though a less fiEiYored centre of railway communication than the 
neighbouring borough of Derby, still Nottingham possesses a fair 
share of those handmaids of commerce. 

Many elderly inhabitants remember when the lace metropolis was 
a small market borough. They haye seen the town walk out into 
the country and make the acquaintance of the neighbouring yillages. 
They haye seen the pasturage supplanted by proud edifices, and the 
pleasant garden with its flowers and butterflies and its luscious fruits 
giye way to the warehouse of a utilitarian time. Where the itinerant 
tinker halted to enjoy the cool shade of the umbrageous tree, and 
to let his donkey crop the gone and thistle, the ceaseless hxim of 
machinery and the bustie of trade now deafen the ear. 

We may still trace the diyision of the town, as it was when it con- 
tained two boroughs — ^a change effected at the close of the eleyenth 
century, and which indicates the existence of disorder among the 
mixed races who at that time composed the inhabitants. The line of 
separation, it is supposed, ran almost in a straight line from north to 
south through the town. Beginning at the Trent bridge it passed 
through the meadows, along Sussex street, Drury hill, Bridlesmith 
gate, High street. Clumber street, and so to the northern boundary of 
the borough wall on the Mansfield road, a littie beyond the present 
Bobin Hood and Littie John public house. The side of this line 
which included the castie was inhabited by the French or Norman 
population ; the eastern side by the Anglo-Saxons. The eastern 
part of the town meadows and fields were of course in the English 
borough, and the western diyision in the French borough. 

The plans in Thoroton tell what the town was two hundred 
years ago. Parliament street, Broad street, and Goose gate at that 
time formed the northern boundary of the borough ; Water lane and 
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Sneinton streeti the eastern ; thence to St. Maryfs hill, saye in Bellar 
gate and Barker gate, there was a beautifiil area of pasture land and 
gardens. The north sides of Broad marsh and Chesterfield street* 
with Narrow marsh, Fisher gate, and Willoughby row, bounded the 
town on the south ; while a colony of tanyards lay between Turn- 
calf alley and the Flood road. 

A hundred years ago the view of the jpvm. from the top either of 
the Derby or Mansfield roads reyealed in tlie foreground of the gently- 
sloping decliTity a fine display of gardens and pasturage, dotted at 
intervals with sweet though homely cottages, quaintly thatched 
with straw. In the background rose the tower of St. Mary's and the 
spire of St. Peter's with its elegant crocket work, and the fine array of 
mansions which at that period occupied a prominence now pos- 
sessed by repositories, not of gentle blood and high breeding, but 
of the products of the machines busily at work in the humble 
dwelling of the artisan and in the groaning factory. Deering has de- 
lineated the tovni as it was in his day ; but " could the worthy doctor,' ' 
as John Sutton has remarked, ''rise from the graveyard of St. Peter's 
with his flovnng surtout, his powdered wig, three-cornered hat, high- 
heeled shoes, and silver buckles, and be placed in the meadows, his 
surprise now would be, that so fine a view should have been so 
woAilly damaged." A century ago the tovni was a mile and three- 
quarters in circumference. Beyond this limit there lay, perhaps^ 
some sixty scattered tenements. The total number of houses was 
2300 ; of inhabitants, 11,000. You desire to perambulate the town — 
the castle your starting point. Standard hill is an open field, and 
you do not reach a house till you arrive at the comer of St. James's 
street. You pursue your way along the outside streets — ^Mount 
street. Chapel bar, the foot of Tollhouse hill, TJpp^ Parliament 
street, Milton street. Lower Parliament street, St. John street, 
Coalpit lane, Hockley, Count street. Carter gate, Fisher gate. 
Narrow marsh, Broad marsh, Greyfiriars gate, Chesterfield street, 
and Walnut tree lane. The town is compassed, and you are 
once more at the castle ! No lazy volumes of smoke then lingered 
in a dark cloud over the town ; pleasure grounds and luxuriant 
gardens and sweet little patches of grass — ^with a cow or a donkey, 
or mayhap both, grazing on the invitLog herbage — ^varied the mono- 
tony of stxoet scenery ; few of the inhabitants could look from theic 
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dwellings without perceiTiiig the branches of some umbrageous tree ; 
and in the centre of the borough^ from an illusion caused by the 
peculiar site, roof rose upon roof, the houses standing boldly out, 
each asserting its indiTiduality — not as in these days, when they all 
go to form one dead, monotonous mass. 

But though graced with stately mansions and statelier trees — 
though pleasantly diversifi^ with gardens and fields — still the pic* 
turesque beauty of the old Borough was marred by many a nuisance. 
The traveller, even at the "Bridge foot," entered the town ancle-deep 
in mire. A narrow defile led into the town from the north : an over- 
hanging precipice on each hand frowned angrily upon the approaching 
pilgrim, and when he reached the summit he was nearly suffocated 
by the smoke of the burning gorse and foid tanner's knobs. Tan- 
yards prevailed everywhere. The county haU resembled a ruined 
bam. From St. Peter's churchyard through Lister gate to the Leen 
extended a dismal swamp. Bridlesmith gate rang with the raucous 
clang of anvils reared in blacksmith's shops of the roughest kind. 
Houses rose at random like mushrooms in a field: no builder 
appeared to dream of symmetry. Filth was heedlessly strewn in 
the public paths : no committee enforced the observance of sanitary 
laws. Paved streets and regulated watercourses were unknown. 
The filth enjoyed the utmost freedom, ran speedily into some inviting 
hollow, formed a comfortable swamp, and set busily about its work of 
infection and death. 

There is an ancient distich, more pungent than complimentary, to 
the following effect : 

" Non nisi consingam i>0S6nm laudare Kottinham 
Gens fsBtet atque focos sordidos ille locus," 

which has been thus translated : 

** I cannot without lie and shame, 
Ck)mmend the town of Nottingham, 
The people and the fuel stink. 
The place is sord|^ as a sink." 

Deering, in his history, quietly chuckles at the indignation of a native 
correspondent, who fathers the atrocious couplet upon some staU-fed 
monk ; and, to prove that Nottingham was not the pleasantest spot 
on earth, the feu^etious doctor paints a mild picture of the tribulations 
which its people even in his time had to endure. The Trent lanes, es- 
pecially in the winter season, were disagreeable and dirty; the lower 
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part of the tmm near the Leen bridge almost impassable. The tra- 
veller from Derby entered the borough between two steep precipices, 
and were the wind northerly he was almost instantly suffocated with 
the smoke from a hive of huts hard by, composed of foul and 
inodorous substances. The fragrant odour from the premises of fell- 
mongers, cuiriers, and tanners was dispersed oyer the town ; in 
Bridlesmith gate nought was heard save the peipetual beating of 
iron and the blowing of bellows ; the market place was only partly 
payed, and woe to the poor woman who went a-maiketing on a rainy 
day ; St. Peter's church was bounded by a bog, through, which 
people threaded a perilous path during the day on a plank with a 
handrail, and into which they not imfrequently fell on those nights 
unblessed by a moon ; St. Peter's churchyard was a swamp ; and 
from Lister gate to the Leen was a journey fraught with exceeding 
danger, and not to be entered upon without prolonged and serious 
consideration. 

But there is a pleasant side to the picture of Nottingham as it was 
Br hundred years ago. The blocks of houses at that time were 
detached, and the population spread oyer a greater space. The 
outiets from the market place to Parliament street, now masses 
of brick teeming with oppressed and pent-up life, were inclosed store- 
grounds and gardens. An extensiye orchard shaded the pathway 
leading from Mount street to the lower end of Park row, and was 
bounded by the Baptist burial ground. Pleasure grounds connected 
with the rural yiUas extended from Park row to St. James's street, 
and thence to Priar lane was almost entirely gardens. On the South 
parade, in Wheeler gate, in St. Peter's square and Peck lane, cattie 
browsed and crops were cultiyated. Paddocks were attached to 
many respectable tenements. Mr. Sherwin possessed a grass field in 
Pilcher gate. The now densely peopled regions of Coalpit lane, 
rendered classic by the residence of Thomas Miller, were then the 
site of a cherry orchard, belonging to Mr. Sherwin, and from which 
Cherry street and Cherry lane deriye their pleasant appellations. 
Clumber street, Pelham street, Carlton street. Broad street, Parlia- 
ment street, and George street, embraced a few buildings, seyeral 
large gardens, an orchard, and an extensiye field shaded by upwards 
of a score of trees. Indeed, trees were then a common feature of 
the street scenery of the town. In a littie close at the bottom of 
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Woolpack lane lay a small cluster. Two venerable sycamo^s 
graced the open space in front of the Leather Bottle inn. A pic- 
turesque row of elms stretched along a portion of the west side of 
Stoney street, which became in consequence a much frequented 
promenade. Where now the Leen is hid from sight, pleasant lines 
of willow trees on each bank hung pendant above the crystal stream 
which ran murmuring past. Parliament street prided itself on a 
majestic row of Poplars, while seven goodly elms adorned the South 
parade, forming a conspicuous feature in the market place which we 
oould wish to see restored. One of these trees, at the back of the 
premises formerly in the occupation of WilUam and Mary Howitt 
and now tenanted by Mr. Holroyd, woollen draper, was recently 
removed. 

Moritz, a professor in one of the 6kgman universities, Jitho travelled 
on foot through the greater part of England in 1784, says of Notting- 
ham : ''This of all the towns I have yet seen except London seems 
to me one of the best, and is undoubtedly the cleanest. Bverythinig 
here wore a modem appearance, and a large place in the centre 
scarcely yielded to a London square in point of beauty. Nottingham 
lies high, and makes a beautiful appearance at a distance with its 
neat high houses, red rooft, and its lofty steeples." 

"When we descend from the castle hUl to the town," teraaAB a 
recent writer, "we come to as dense a mass of streets, perhaps, 
as is to be found in England : narrow courts, and houses built back 
to back, everywhere abound. There are a few good streets and open 
thoroughfares, but the number is too small. It is rather a perplexing 
town for a stranger to walk through the first time ; there is no 
straightforward thoroughgoing artery from east to west, or from 
north to south. The market place is rather westward of the middle 
of the town — and a fine market place it is ; but in no direction is there 
a good straight street from thence to the margin of the town : we have 
to wind around many crooked and steep streets to reach the com- 
mercial centre of the place." The formation of Albert street has 
somewhat improved the central part of the town ; though the com- 
pletion of the plan, by which it was originally intended to form a 
direct entrance into the market place, is much to be desired. 

Nottingham is at the present time remarkable for the number of 
•elf-made men which it contains— men who, from ths humblest 
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positions, have by their profeissionaL ingenuity and perseverance 
reached the highest honors which the town coa bestow. Educational 
institutions and the increased supply of literature are imparting a 
more elevated tone to the popular mind, a love of literature and 
art is being developed, while the poor man's home is now more 
-frequentiy than it was in days gone by the home of taste. As to the 
female population, who have earned for the town, an enviable fame, 
they merit all the praises of the minstrel aad the sober topographer. 
Laird, in his account of Nottinghamshire, dilates vrith evident delight 
upon the neatness, beauty, aad becoming carriage of the young 
females who were to be met with at every step in the market place 
making the family purchases ; and a more recent writer asserts 
that ''Nottingham might vie vdth any town in England for its well 
grovtm and well dressed women of the operative class, who, on a 
Sunday, throng the park and public walks." 



THE CASTLE AKB THE CASTLE BOCK. 

"What eyn inmuncgrable, O aged rock. 
Have gaxed, and gaied, thy antique form upon I 
The woad-djred savage with the hunting-spev. 
Has leapt, and stared, and wondered, even here i 
Haply the Roman soldier here has stood. 
Strayed from his camp ftur into the wild wood t 
The monk, at least, on pony ambling pas^ 
Shaken by the rough bridle-road, has east 
A hot glance on thee ; the knight, sted*arrayed« 
A breathing-moment near tliy bulk hath stayed 
To bid his squire behold : gay cavalier. 
And solemn stem old roundhead, have been here." bbkbt a. svnoa. 

At the western boundary of Nottingham a perpendicular rock, 
crovmed vnth the ruins of Nottingham Castie, riaes on the north 
bank of the Leen to a height of 133 feet above the level of the 
adjacent meadows. The huge eminence is indented to the southward 
with grottos cut in the stone, and with steps, likewise framed in the 
Uving rock, leading thither from the gardens below. The serried crag 
is swathed in shrubs and veild flowers ; on its simunit there is a small 
elump of trees to the eastward, and a more extensive plantation 
descends it* western side. The southern base of the rock is bord^ed 
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with gardens, while the Leen and the canal, twin streams, flow 
sluggishly past. Then the meadows, intersected by the railway, 
stretch away to the Trent in the direction of a broad expanse of 
country, £rom any point of which the castle and the castle rock 
form the finest feature of a noble landscape. Under the west 
wing of the massive moimd reposes the park, one of the lungs 
of the lace metropolis ; on the east side a dense cluster of small 
houses seek shelter in the shadow of the rock; while on its 
north side we emerge into a less crowded and more aristocratic 
section of the town, with airy open streets, which abound in genteel 
residences, gracing the decliyity in the direction of Derby road. 
There is little to admire in the black walls of the prematurely ruined 
castle, but both the rock and its associations axe grandly imposing. 
The modem mansion may convey no idea of the stout old towers 
which once surmounted the '* dolorous hill,'* yet the lodge so stately 
in decay and the old bastions which have been spared are the hoary 
monimients of far distant days. A thousand years look down from 
the summit of that rock upon the passing pilgrim. 

The best historians are imited in the opinion that " a strong tower " 
stood on this rock as early as the eighth century. The first recorded 
event concerning the castle took place during the wars between the 
Saxons and the Danes. In 868 the Pagan warriors planted their 
standard on the towers of Nottingham. In the reign of Edward the 
Elder we find in a list of the chief fortresses the castle of Nottingham 
named as one of the strongholds calculated to strengthen Mercia on the 
northern frontier. It has been conjectured that in 1016 Canute the 
Dane during his dreadful ravages in Mercia destroyed the castle of 
Nottingham, as future Saxon historians make no mention of the 
structure. 

The origin of the second castle has been the source of many 
controversies. Some writers assert that it was built by William the 
Conqueror ; others refer to the fact that Doomsday book makes no 
allusion to the castle, and thence argue that it was erected by Peverel. 
Camden says ** William the Norman built the Castle to bridle the 
English ; and it was so strong by nat\ire and art (according to Wil- 
liam Newburgh), that if properly defended, it seemed as if nothing 
but famine coidd force it." M. tlapin de Thoyras, in his History of 
England, states that, after the Conqueror had fortified the castle of 
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Warwick, **lie bxiilt a citadel at Nottingham." HoUiiulied and 
Stow attribute its erection to the king. Smollett asserts that, "as 
William advanced in his march, he built strong castles at War- 
wick and Nottingham." Thoroton remarks on the fact that no 
mention is made in Doomsday book of Nottingham Castle, and else- 
where observes : "When this castle was built I certainly find not, 
but doubtless it was by Peverel." He doubts very much, however, 
concerning the founder. Rastall, in his History of the Antiquities 
of the Town and Church of Southwell, states that William Peverel, 
"who attended the Conqueror to England, built the old Castle of 
Nottingham. He had the dominion of Nottingham and the Forest 
of Sherwood, and was possessed of divers manors and princely 
estates in the neighbourhood thereof." Deering thinks that "soon 
after the Conquest, King William the Conqueror either repaired the 
ancient feistness, or else built quite a new castle on the same spot 
where the old tower stood ; for history tells us that when Edwyn 
Earl of Chester, and Morcar, his brother, Earl of Northumberland, 
had raised an army in the north and revolted. King WiUiam the First 
drew his forces together with the utmost expedition and marched 
against them ; in his march he fortified the Castle of Warwick ; this 
was A.D. 1068, in the second year of his reign. At this very time he 
also built the Castie of Nottingham, to secure a retreat in case of 
necessity and to keep the town in awe." Throsby says " all writers 
agree that it was built about the time of the Conquest, or an old 
castie which stood on this bold rock was then much enlarged and 
repaired." Gibson, the continuator of Camden, is of opinion that 
Peverel erected the builduig. Blackner thinks "it is highly probable 
that this castle was not built till the latter end of William's reign. 
And, to free himself from the care of the imdertaking, he might com- 
mission his son, Peverel, to see the work done at his own discretion. 
He being a military man, and therefore fit for such an undertaking, 
and also firom his possessing fifty-five lordships in the county and 
being lord of the borough of Nottingham, he would have a particular, 
as well as a general, interest in keeping the neighbourhood in subjec- 
tion. And the object not being completed, or, possibly, the building 
not being begim at the time this county was surveyed, may be assigned 
as the cause why the castie is not mentioned in Doomsday book. 

These propositions being admitted^ the jarring ideas of our historians 

p 
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are at once reconciled ; for though WiUiam ordered the re-buiMiag 
of the fortress Pererel was the ostensible character in the work." 
TTiVTrlin says that, <* haying established his authority in this part of 
the kingdom by the erection of a powerfdl castle, William committed 
the custody of this important station to the care of William Feverel^ 
his natural son." The iact of the castle not being mentioned in 
Doomsday book has led others erroneously to suppose that it was 
not built till the reign of Henry I. 

Whether built by the king himself or by his son, we may well 
believe it was with mingled despair and rage that the Saxon saw 
the Norman fortalice arise on the stimmit of that lofty ridge which 
at once commanded a yiew of the approaching foe and provided an 
impregnable asyliun for the fortress in days when artiUery was 
imknown. When the Conqueror departed for Lincoln he left a strong 
garrison under the newly created governor, who doubtless discovered 
before long the difficulty of subduing the people. 

The peerage of England places Peverel the elder as the first Earl 
of Nottingham. Camden says he was appointed "governor of this 
county, with the title, not of Earl, but Lord of Nottingham." 
During the reigns of William Kufiis and Henry I. the custodiers of 
the castle were the first governor and his son, who succeeded to his 
title and estates. William Peverel the elder was an illegitimate son of 
the Norman monarch by the daughter of Ingelric, the foimder of the 
church of St. Martin's-le-grand, London. He simply writes himself 
"WUliam Peverel, of Nottingham," a distinction implying his parti- 
cular connexion with the town and his consequence in it ; but he is 
never called Comes, or even Ihminua de Nottingham, Deering says 
that Ligelric's anonymous daughter, the mistress of the Conqueror, 
was given in marriage, by her royal paramour, to one Ranulph Peverel, 
who attended him into England, with the consent of her husband 
that this son whom she had -pcesioxa^j presented to the king should 
bear the name of Peverel also. The more general accoimt is that the 
wife of Ranulph was the mistress of the king, whose issue by her 
took the name she then bore. Sir William Pole, in his collection for 
Devonshire, speaking of the branch which settied in that coonty, says 
the name was "Peverell or Piperell." This does not, however, illus- 
trate its derivation; and Mr. J. R. Planche, of whose paper on ''The 
Peverels'' we l^ve availed ourselves in this chapter, thinks that lik^ 
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Merchinus and similar appellations it liad a personal signification, 
and that it was a corruption of Puerulus, which, is almost identical 
with Puerullus as we find it written in the Anglo-Norman Pipe and 
Pea Rolls. William Peverel, the first governor pf Nottingham 
Castle, married a lady whom he calls Adelina ; and he had issue by 
her, a son named also William, and other children whom he does not 
name. Two of these children were daughters, Matilda and Adeliza. 
He founded the great monasteries of Lenton and Northampton, which 
he endowed with a liberal hand, as he well might, being the fortunate 
holder of 162 lordships in England. He established a court of pleas, 
and displayed superior ability in all his actions. Finally, fiill of years 
and honors, according to the register of St. James's, Northampton, he 
died the fiffch kalends of Pebruary, 1113, the thirteenth of Henry I. ; 
Adelina, his widow, surviving him, according to the same authority, 
only six years. But this is not reconcileable with the fact that in the 
fifth of King Stephen "Adelina, mother of William Peverel, of Not- 
tingham," was pardoned by the king ISs., as appears by the sheriff's 
account to the Danegeld for the year 1140. The register of St. James's 
also certifies that Sir William, son of the elder Peverel, died in his 
father's life-time, the date given being the sixteenth kalends of May, 
1100, "which," says Thoroton, "cannot be true unless he had another 
son named William, for I find that William Peverel, at the entreaty of 
his faithful wife Adelina, gave to the monastery of Lenton (at or nigh 
the foimdation) the churches of Hecham and Handon. William 
Peverel, his son, by ill advice, took them away for a long time ; but 
repenting, he, for the love of the worship of God and for the safety 
of the souls of his said father and mother, by the consent of his heir, 
WOliam the younger, restored them again." It is by no means 
improbable that the first William Peverel might have had two sons 
named William. From the Pipe Roll of the fifth of King Stephen, 
it appears that in that year a WUliam Peverel of Nottingham, the son 
or grandson of the first William, gave account of £23 6s. 8d. of the 
pleas of the forest, and in the early part of the same king's reign we 
find in the sovereign's charter to the monks of Lenton mention of 
William Peverel, junior, his wife Oddonda, and his son Henry. Li 
1141 was fought the battle of Lincoln in which King Stephen was 
taken prisoner, and with him his firm Mend and champion William 
Peverel, who had been one of the leaders at the battle of North- 
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allerton. The captnre of Glocester at Wincliester, and the liberation 
of Stephen from confinement, placed Peverel once more in possession 
of his Nottingham honors. When he saw the star of Stephen in the 
ascendant he at once resolved to regain his lost inheritance ; with a 
band of chosen adherents he entered one of those subterranean pas- 
sages, all of which had been familiar to him from his boyhood ; 
the garrison was vanquished, and the banner of Ralph Faynell, or 
Paganel, to whom this important military station had meanwhile been 
committed, speedily gave place to that of the proud Peverel. Prince 
Henry, who came from Prance to dispute the pretensions of Stephen, 
besieged and took the castle, which was one of the earliest of his vic- 
tories, and which was reckoned one of moment, as the building had 
been frequently selected as the residence of royalty during these con- 
tests for the crown. And when the prince became Henry II. he 
continued to hold Nottingham as a royal station, while many of the 
finest fortresses in England were destroyed on the ground that they 
only served as a refuge for those who troubled the state. One of his 
earliest acts was to disinherit William Peverel, the staunch supporter 
of his old rival Stephen, upon the opportime charge of his having con- 
spired with Maud, Countess of Chester, to poison her husband. Earl 
Ranulph, sumamed Gemons. The death of the Earl of Chester 
in consequence is recorded to have occurred in 1155, How are 
we to reconcile this with the fact that Henry, before he ascended 
the throne, gave to the man whom Peverel is accused of poisoning 
the castle and town of Nottingham, and the whole fee of William 
Peverel, imless that individual could clear himself of his wickedness 
and treason? This document is published at length by Sir Peter 
Leycester in his Prolegomena. Should we not be justified in 
believing that Peverel was dispossessed of his estates, not for assist- 
ing to poison the Earl of Chester — ^for to that very earl the estates 
were given — ^but for "wickedness and treason" generally; in plain 
words, for supporting Stephen manfully and faithfully against Henry 
and his mother? "This happened,** says Deering, "the first of 
Henry II.," and he goes on to state, from Camden and Thoroton (the 
original of both being Gervase of Dover), "that this William Peverel, 
fearing the rigour of the king, betook himself first to the monastery 
at Lenton, founded by the elder Peverel, and not thinking himself 
safe there, as Henry was on his journey to York, he quitted the 
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Kabit he had newly taken upon him and fled. The king seized the 
major part of his possessions, and amongst others of his castles that 
of Nottingham, which he first granted to Rannlph, Earl of Chester 
(the deind man !), but soon afterwards had that and the rest of Peverel's 
lands in his own possession again, and kept them in his hands for a 
considerable number of years/* One of the obnoxious chieftains 
whose estates were given to the Earl of Chester, by Henry, at the 
same time with those of Peyerel, was Robert Fits Ooth — ^the presumed 
historical original of the popular legendary hero, Bobin Hood. Cam- 
den makes the supposed murderer of Kanulph the grandson of the 
first William Peverel. Deering makes the first Peyerel fight at the 
battle of Lincoln, an interval of seventy-three years having elapsed 
between his appointment to the custody of the castle and that event ; 
so that, were this true, he must have been a himdred years old when 
he fought in the royalist ranks. It is remarkable that Deering's 
blunder should have led many succeeding writers astray. We incline 
to the opinion that it was a grandson of the first Peverel who ren- 
dered such signal service to Stephen. 

In 1174 the Earl of Ferrers and Derby, with other powerful lordsy 
came to Nottingham on behalf of young Henry, son of Henry II., and 
took the castle from. Richard de Lucy, whom the king had appointed 
guardian of the realm during his absence in Normandy. This un- 
natural state of things, fortunately, did not exist long, and three 
years afterwards we find Henry II. holding a great council at 
Nottingham, which no doubt assembled in the castle. From the 
beginning of the reign of Henry II., according to Thoroton, Not- 
tingham Castle '*hath for the most part belonged to the crown, 
neither is there any place anything so far distant from London that 
I know of in all England, which hath so often given entertainment 
and residence to the kings and queens of this realm since the 
Norman Conquest." 

In 1194 Richard Coeur de Lion personally besieged this fortress, 
which, with the whole estate of Peverel and six earldoms including 
that of Nottingham, he had, previous to his expedition to the Holy 
Land, bestowed on his ungrateful and perfidious brother John. Roger 
de Hoveden thus describes the siege : "Earl David, brother of the King 
of Scotland, and Ranulph, Earl of Chester, and Earl de Ferrers besieged 
Nottingham Castle with a large army. The commanders who were in 
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the castle did not send any person to the king, who, on that account 
being enraged, came to Nottingham on Friday, the day of the 
Annunciation, with snch a great multitude of men, and so much 
noise of trumpets and horns, that those who were in the castle, 
hearing and seeing these things, were astonished, alarmed, and dis- 
turbed. Terror seized them, yet they could not believe that the king 
was present, but supposed that this was done by the conmianders 
of the army to decdye them. The king took his station so near the 
castle, that the archers from it shot the men that were at his feet. 
Upon this the king, in anger, armed himself, and with his forces 
commenced an attack upon the fortifications. A severe conflict took 
place, and many fell slain or wounded on both sides, the king himself 
killing a soldier with an arrow. Sichard prevailed in the engagement, 
and, having forced the garrison back into the castle, took some of the 
out-works which had been erected, and burnt the exterior gates of 
the fortifications. Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, arrived the 
same day. On the 26th of March the King of England ordered 
machines to be made for an assault upon the castle, and determined 
not to make any more attacks imtil they should be completed ; he 
also ordered a gallows to be erected near the fortifications, on which 
some of the servants of Earl John, taken on the outside of the castle, 
were hanged. On the 27th of March Hugh, Bishop of Durham, and 
those who were vrith him at the siege of the Castle of Tickhill, came 
to the king at Nottingham, bringing with them the prisoners who 
were taken in that castle. The king went out to meet them : 
when the bishop perceived his approach, he descended from his 
horse ; the king also dismoimted, and on their meeting kissed him ; 
they then got upon their horses and proceeded to the siege. On the 
same day, when the king vras at dinner, Kalph Murdoc and William 
de Wendeval, the constables of the castle, sent two of their com- 
panions to see the king. On their return to the castle they informed 
them what they had seen of the king and his attendants. When 
William de Wendeval and Roger de Muntbegum had heard their 
report they left the castle along vtrith twelve others, and threw them- 
selves on the king's mercy, not returning agam. On the 28th ^of 
March, through the mediation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Ralph Murdoc, Philip de Worcester, and Ralph de Worcester, his 
brother, along with the rest of the garrison, surrendered the castle^ 
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and ddUyered themselyes up to the king's mercy, for their Uyes, 
members, and estates. On the 29th of March the king went to see 
GUpston and the Forest of Sherwood for the first time, and was 
much pleased with them ; he returned to Nottingham the same day. 
On Wednesday, the 30th of March, Kichard, King of England, held 
his first day's councQ there ; there were present at it, Eleanor, his 
mother, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who sat on his right hand ; 
Geoffirey, Axchbiahop of York, the Bishop of Durham, William, 
Bishop of Ely (the king's chancellor}, William, Bishop of Hereford, 
Henry, Bishop of Worcester, Henry, Bishop of Exeter, John, Bishop 
of Camdida Casa, in Scotland, Earl David, brother to the King of 
Scotland. The council sat three days." Preyious to the aboye siege 
the castle had been wrested from John by the king's regents, who 
were suspicious of the intentions of the prince ; but the traitor un- 
totunately regained possession of the fortress. This was in 1193. 

When he became king, John spent much of his- time in this castle. 
In the sixth year of his reign he commanded Reginald de Clifton to 
deliyer the castle to Bobert de Yeteriponte. Here he held his court 
in all the pride of regal pomp ; here, in the earlier days of his reign, 
he rested from the chace, to which he was passionately attached ; 
here he mxirdered twenty-eight Welch hostages; to this stronghold he 
marched an army to oyerawe the barons, a design which he did not 
accomplish ; here, towards the close of his reign, with Runneymede 
tinging in his ears, he shut himself up with a small band of foreign 
archers ; and here, tiU the day of hia wretched death, did his mis- 
trustful eye seek an asylum when dangers lurked around his throne. 

In the reign of Henry HI. Ralph Fitz-Nicholas was warden of the 
oastle, for which he recelyed a yearly salary of fifty marks. In the 
battle of Lewes, which took place in 1263, between Henry III. 
and the barons, William Bardolph, goyemor of Nottingham Castle, 
finight in the ranks of the monarch and was taken captiye. In 1266, 
Henry Hugh le Dispenser was appointed custodier of the castle by 
the confederated barons. After the battle of Eyesham Henry 
committed to his son Edward the castle of Nottingham along with 
fi>ur others **as hostages for fiye years." During the whole of 
Henry's lengthened reign the castle was regarded with great interest 
by the royalists. In 1272 a postern was erected in the town wall 
aear the castle, by the king's commaad; and froiaa this postern, which 
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joined the outer wall of the castle, a bridge was thrown over the 
ditch, which ran northward by the side of the town wall to Chapel 
bar, on the tract of land formerly called Butt dyke, now Park row. 

Edward I., on his way to and from Scotland during his protracted 
wars with the tmconquerable people of that country, frequently 
sojourned for a while at Nottingham Castle. In the sixth year of his 
reign Ke^ald de Ghrey was goyemor of the castle : he stood high in 
the royal fayor„and assisted Prince Edward in goyeming the realm 
during the king's absence. Ttcoi this goyemor descended the hapless 
and loyely Lady Jane Grey. 

In the following reign, the royal banner waying fr(»n the tnrrets told 
the denizens of the district that the imbecile Edward II. kept court 
in the fortress feiyored by his father. On his aecessicm he appointed 
John Segraye, a rebellious baron in the time of Henry HI., goyemor 
of Nottingham Castle and justice of all the forests north of the Trent ; 
subsequently Segraye became warden of all Scotland, and afterwards 
was taken prisoner at Bannockbum. In the fourth year of his reign 
the weak monarch conferred the o£Sce of constable of the castle upon 
Piers Gayeston, the Gascon fayorite, who was soon destined on the 
scaffold to pay the penalty of being pampered by a king. At the ter- 
mination of the Scottish wars Edward and his queen, according to 
Proissart "one of the fiEdrest ladies of the world," resided chiefly at 
Nottingham. The yoluptuous and inconstant IsabeUa preserved a 
liking for the ea8tle,.eyen after the enterprising Boger de Mortimer 
had supplanted the king in her fimror. Here, after the deposition 
and murder of her wretched husband, she resided with her paramour 
till the termination of his inglorious career. The fortress was jealously 
protected by the guilty pair ; a guard was kept, suited for safety as 
well as state ; and eyery night the keys of the castle were deliyered 
into the hands of Mortimer, some historians say into the hands of the 
queen. The last appointment to the command of the castle, before 
the deposition of the king, yras that of Bichard de Grey*, of Codnor^ 
a nobleman who had rendered yaluable seryices to his country. 

The youthful Edward IH., now in his eighteenth year, was justly 
indignant at the conduct of the queen-mother and her fiEiyorite, and» 
haying assembled the court andparliament at Nottingham,he issuedwar- 
rants on the 20th October, 1330, for the apprehension of Mortimer, now 
Earl of March, Sir Oliyer de Ingham, and Sir Simon de Bereford. The 
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plot being nearly ripe, it was found tliat the inaccessible nature of the 
rock and the vigilance of the guards would preyent the accomplishment 
of the king's design, imless he gained oyer the deputy constable. This 
plan was at once tested, and one of the old chroniclers has quaintly des- 
cribed the interview with that functionary : "And in hast ther came 
imto kyng Edw. Sir William Montague, that he was in his castell and 
pryyelyche told him, that he ne none of his companions shulde not 
take the Mortimer without counsaile and helpe of William Eland, 
constabill of the same castell. Kow certis quod kyng Edward I loye 
you full well, and therefor I counsaill you that ye goo unto the saide 
constabill, and commaunde him in my name that he be your Mende 
and your helper for to take the Mortimer, all things left uppon peyne 
of lyfe and lymmbe. Sir quod Montague my lorde graunte mercye. 
Tho went forth the saide Montague and came to the constabill of the 
castell and told him the kyng's wiUe, and he answered, the kyng's 
wille shulde be done in all that he myght, and he wolde not spare 
for no manner of deth and so he swhore and made his othe. Tho 
saide Sir William Montague to the constabill in herynge of all them 
that were helpyng to the quarrel. Kow certis dere fiEk^endes us 
behoyeth for to worche and done by your Queyntsrse to take the 
Mortimer, sith ye be the keeper of the castell and have the kayes in 
your warde. Sir quod the constabill woll ye undertand that the 
yats of the castell beth loken with lokys, and queen Isabell sent 
bidder by night for the kayes thereof, and they be layde under the 
chemsell of her beddis hede unto the morrow, and so I may not come 
into the castell by the yats no manner of wyse, but yet I know another 
weye by an aley that stretchith oute of the ward under the earthe 
into the castell that goeth into the west, which aley queen Isabell, ne 
none of her meayne, ne the Mortimer ne none of his companye 
knowith it not, and so I shall lede you through the aley, and so ye 
shall come into the castell without spyes of any man that beth your 
enemies." The castle was entered on the night of the Friday after 
the feast of St. Luke. The king proceeded at the dead hour of mid- 
night through a subterranean passage in the rock, and came into his 
mother's apartment accompanied by Sir WUliam Montacute, subse- 
quently Earl of Salisbury, Sir Humphrey de Bohtm, Sir Edward and 
Sir William his brothers, Sir Balph de Strafford, Sir William de Clin- 
ton, Sir John de Keyill of Hornby, Sir William Eland, the deputy 
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constable, and others *' all bent to loose their Utcs in his service." In 
a chamber adjoining the queen's apartment they foimd her paramour 
in deep consultation -with the Bishop of Lincoln and others of his party. 
He was instantly apprehended, notwithstanding the cries and entrea- 
ties of the queen, and unceremoniously hurried down the subterranean 
passage by which the party had entered. '* Bel|fitz, bel fitz, ayez pittie 
du gentile Mortimer." "Now, Saix sirs, I pray you that you do no 
hann to his body, for he is a worthy knight, our well-beloved Mend 
and our dear cousin." Such were the intercessions of the guilty 
queen. Two of the castle guards, Sir Hugh Turplington and Sir 
Bichaid (or John) Monmouth, having less respect for the king's 
presenqe than their companions, resisted, but they were at once killed. 
So admirably was the stratagem achieved that no murmur woke the 
guard pacing the ramparts of the tower, and the tovni slumbered in 
profound imconsciousness of the enterprise, of which the people only 
knew at the davm of day, when the arrest of Mortimer's sons and the 
profligate earl's adherents told that kingly authority had at length 
depriyed the royal adultress of her paramour and the realm of a 
tyrant. Hollinshed, in describing the event, affirms that " Sir Boger 
Mortimer, the earle of March, was apprehended the seventeenth day 
of October vnthin the casteU of Notingham, where the king with the 
two queenes, his mother and his vnfe, and diyeres others were as then 
lodged." The same chronicler observes : " But whosoever wm glad 
or Borie for the trouble of the said earle, suerlie the queene mother 
took it most heaulie aboue all other, as she had loued him more (as 
the fame went) than stood well with her honour. For, as some vmte, 
she was found to be with child by him. They kept as it were house 
togither, for the eaxle to haue his prouision the better cheape, laid his 
penie with hirs, so that hir takers serued him as veell as they did hir 
bothof vittels & carriages. Of which misvsage (all regard to honoitr and 
estimation neglected) euerie subiect spake shame. For their manner 
of dealing, tending to such euiU purposes as they continuallie thought 
vpon, could not be secret from the eies of the people. And their 
offence heerein was so much the more heinous, bicause they were 
persons of an extraordinarie degree, and were the more naixowlie 

marked of the multitude or common people, 

nam lax altiasima fatl 
Occultam nil esse sinit, latebrasq ; per omnes 
Intrat ft obtnuos ei^orat fsma reoeunw." 
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Baker, in his Chronicle, says that when the party came to the queen's 
chamber they left the king -without, and entering *' foimd the queen 
-with Mortimer, ready to go to bed." Mortimer was executed at 
Tyburn on the 19th of Noyember, while the queen receired an allow- 
ance of a thoiisand poimds a year, and was appointed to reside " in a 
certain place, and not to go elsewhere abroad; yet the king to comfort 
her would lightlie eyerie yeare once come to yisit hir." 

In the reign of Edward III. state solemnities and ro3ral festiyitieB 
were celebrated at this castle ; while an important parliament was 
held here in 1334, one in 1337, and another in 1357. According 
to Camden, this was one of the state prisons occupied by Dayid II. 
of Scotland, during the eleyen years' bondage in which the English 
monarch held him after his capture in 1346 on the field of Neville's 
Cross. In describing the castle dungeon in which the king 
was confined, the old chronicler says that '*in the first court we 
descend with lights, down many steps, into another subterraneouiT 
yault, and arched rooms cut in the rock itself^ on the walls of which 
are caryed Christ's passion, and other things by the hand (as they 
say) of Bayid King of Scots, who was there imprisoned." In 1376 
the patriotic Peter de la Marc, speaker of the House of Commons, 
was by order of Edward III. confined in Nottingham Castle for haying 
taken imwarrantable liberties with the name of Alice Ferrers, mistress 
of the king. The eloquent and plain-speaking knight was imprisoned 
here till the beginning of the next reign. The Earl of Murray was 
likewise a prisoner here during the reign of the same monarch, who 
allowed him £1 per week. 

In 1387 the famous state council was held at this castle which was 
called by Richard II. and his fayorites, who were fortunately foiled 
in their attempt to depriye parliament of its priyileges and the people 
of their freedom. In 1392 the king held a state council here to hirni* 
ble the Londoners. In 1397 another council met here, and this is the 
last yisit of the second Richard to Nottingham on record. 

Henry IV. occasionally yisited Nottingham Castle, and during one 
of his sojourns a single combat was arranged to be fought between an 
Englishman and a Frenchman, but the eyent did not come oft, for 
what reason the ancient chroniclers fail to say. Here Owen Glen- 
dower, son of the famous Welch chieftain, was imprisoned after his 
capture by Henry, Frince of Wales, in 1411. In a collection of unpub* 
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lished manuscripts in the British Museum, there are letters from the 
king, in the twelfth year of his reign, dated 21st March, to Richard 
Grey, of Codnor, Constable of Nottingham Castle, commanding him 
to deliver to the Constable of the Tower of London, Gryff ap Owein 
Glendowrdy, and Gryff Owan ap Bicard, his prisoners ; with another 
mandate to the constable of the Tower to recelTe the captiyes. 

Betained by the crown as a palace, a citadel, and a prison, the 
castle witnessed no historical eyent oi moment during the reigns of 
Henry Y. and Henry YI. Deering has preserved the following 
information from the accounts of Geoffirey Knyveton, who was con- 
stable of the castle, and clerk of Sherwood Forest, during part of the 
reign of the last-mentioned sovereign ; the extract is taken literatim 
from a forest book, written for the use of the Mayor of Nottingham, 
Bobert Alvey, by his seijeant-at«>mace, William Marshall, in the 
year 1588, John Nody and Nicholas Sherwin being sherifis : *' The 
accompte of OteSrj Knyveton from the feast of Saint MichaeU 
tharchaimgle in the xxvth. yeare of kinge Henry the sixth imto the 
same feaste next foUowinge by one whole yeare for the castle of 
Nottingham. 1st. He gives accompte of xii/. 8«. cominge of xxiiii 
acres of meadow, lying in a meadow belonging to the castle of Not- 
tingham called the king's-meadow.' The price 3«. 2d, so letten this 
yeare. And of xiv«. the latter agistment of the same meadow 
betwixt Michallmas and Martlemas happeninge. And of liiix. mid, 
oi the £EUine of the close called castle-appleton. And of xxxvi». Sd, 
for the fsame of another close called the constable-home, so letten 
to the men of Nottingham. And of xxiv«. of the farme of a pece of 
meadow called the milne-dame. And xiiif. of the fiaime of two 
peces of meadow lyeinge by the king's-bridge and the rocke-yard. 
And viii«. of the castle hills without the casUe- walls. And xxs, of 
the farme of the pindage of the castle so letten to the men of Not- 
tingham. And of x«. of the farme of the outward, within the castle 
walls. And of the profit of the dove-cott nothing this year, but it 
was wont to give 3«. id. And of ——for the casUe-miln. And of 
the 13«. id, of the farme of the coneygarth of the castle this year 
&c." 

Here, in 1461, Edward lY., then D\ike of York, rallied his forces, 
and this place was again his military rendezvous, nine years after- 
wards, when Warwick landed in England with the French auxiliaries, 
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on behalf of Henry YI. Edward made **very great additions both of 
strength and beauty" to the building, and in 1470, while he was 
at Nottingham, the castle was being rebuilt. Bichard Hastings, 
afterwards Lord Wells, was deputy constable in the absence of Lor4 
Hastings!, when these improTements were effected. They have been 
described to be magnificent specimens of architectural genius. The 
portions of the structure erected by the Conqueror were called the old 
works, those by Edward and the later kings the new. 

The crafty Bichard III. frequently held his court at Nottingham 
Castle, and he completed the range of buildings begun by his brother 
Edward m., the principal tower of which alwayB bore the name of 
*' Bichard's Tower." ELither he came while the murder of the young 
princes was being consummated; here he received the unwelcome 
news that Bichmond was in the field ; and it was through the portals 
of this castle, in 1485, that he marched to the fieital field of Bosworth. 
Bichard was very much attached to Nottingham Castle, frequently 
resided there, and resorted often to "a turret on the eminence, where 
the present castle stands," which he dubbed "the Castle of Care." 
While he kept his court here he endeavoured to gain the friendship 
of the neighbouring gentry, and persuaded several to join him. 

Henry YII. occasionally visited Nottingham, and in the castle he 
held a coimcU of war previous to the battle of Stoke, fought in Jime, 
1487. On Henry's accession Sir John Byron was appointed warden 
of the castle and steward of Sherwood Forest. 

During the reign of Henry Yin. Leland, the topographer, visited 
the town and wrote this curious description of the castie : "There 
is a great likelihood that the castelle was builded of stones taken out 
of the rokke and the great ditches of it. The Base Court is large and 
meetly strong, and a stately bridge is there with pillars, bearing bestes 
and Giants, over the ditch into the second warde ; the frontier of the 
which warde m the entering is exceedinge stronge with toures and 
portecoleces. Much part of the west side of this inner warde, as the 
haul and other thinges be yn mines. The est side is stronge and well 
toured ; and so is the south side. But the moste beautifallest and 
gallant building for lodging is in the north side where Edward the 
4th, began a right sumptuous pece of stone work, of the which he 
clerely finished an excellent goodlie tour of 3 heights ya building, 
and brought up the other part likewise from the foundation with 
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Btone and marvelus fair compaced windoes, to layyng of the £rBt 
Boyle for chambers and their loffce. Then king Bichard his brother, 
as I hard there, forced up upon that worke another peece of one loft 
of tymbre, making round windows also of tymbre to the proportion 
of the aforesaid windows of Stone, a good foundation for .the new 
tymbre windows. So that sxirely that north part is an exceding piece 
of work. The dtmgeon or keepe of the castelle standeth by south 
and est, and is exceeding strong, et natura loci et qpere. There is an 
old fSair chapelle and a walle of a greate depthe. The kepers of the 
castelle say Edward the thirdes band came up through the rok and 
toke the erle Mortymer prisoner. There is yet a fBur stair to go down 
by the rok to the ripe of Lene. There be diyerse buildings betwyzt 
the dungeon and the inner court of the castelle ; and ther goith also 
doune a stair ynto the ground, wher Davy kinge of Scottes, as the 
castellanes say, was kept as a prisoner. I marked in all 3 chapelles 
yn the castille, and 3 welles." 

In the second year of the reign of Edward YI. the Earl of Kutland 
was appointed constable of the castle and chief justice of Sherwood 
Forest. 

During the reign of Elizabeth the building underwent some repairs, 
which are detailed in one of the Harleian MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. Camden, who flourished in the reign of the yestal queen, 
visited Nottingham, and in his ''Britannia" he furnishes a description 
of the castle, from which we select a passage: ''Nor did it in the 
several revolutions of Time undergo the common fate of great castles ; 
having never been taken by storm. It was once in vain besieged by 
Henry of Anjou ; at which time the garrison burnt down the adjoin- 
ing houses. It was once also surprised in the barons' war, by Robert 
Earl Ferrers, who stripped the citizens of their goods. The people 
of the Castle tell many stories of David, King of Scots, who was 
confined here, and of Boger Mortimer, Earl of March, surprised here 
by a subterraneous passage, who for preferring Scotch money to his 
duty to his country and other crimes which his great spirit meditated, 
afterwards lost his life on the gallows. In the upper part of the 
Castle, which rises high on the rock, we came by many steps into a 
subterraneous cavern, called Mortimer's Hole, firom Roger Morti- 
mer's concealing himself in it when his conscience gave him the 
alarm." 
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James I. made a grant of the castle to Francis, Earl of Rutland, 
then jnstlce of all the forests north of the Trent, and to his heirs. 
The royal gift was allowed to go to decay, and in the latter end of 
his grace's time many of the goodly buildings were pulled down and 
the iron and other materials sold. Indeed, its dilapidated state is 
best indicated by the circomistance that James, in his several pro- 
gresses to or through the town, could not be entertained at the castle, 
like former monarchs, but was obliged to betake himself to a house 
in the borough. 

Charles I., who twice as Prince of Wales and once alter his acces- 
sion to the throne had honored Nottingham with his presence, 
proceeded thither in July, 1642, nine days after the publication of a 
letter to the coimty members, signed by the principal gentry of the 
shire, and remarkable for the moderate and sensible tone with which 
it discussed the "unhappy differences betwixt his Majesty and his 
Parliament." The monarch, promising to act according to his pro- 
testation at York, proceeded to raise an army in defence of the 
prerogatiyes of the crown against the encroachments of parliament. 
He appointed Nottingham the rendezrous of the royal forces, and on 
the 22nd of August, according to Thoroton — ^who states the circimi- 
stance from personal recollection — ^the royal banner of war was hoisted 
on the topmost turret of the tower. After the departure of the 
unfortunate and iU-feited king in September, the town and its castle 
came into the possession of parliament. On the 29th of Jime, 1543, 
the custody of the station was entrusted to Colonel Hutchinson. The 
subjoined picture of the castle as it was in those times is from the 
graphic pen of Mrs. Hutchinson, the heroic wife of the goTcmor : 
"The castle was built upon a rock, and nature had made it ca- 
pable of very strong fortification, but the buildings were very 
ruinous and unhabitable, neither affording room to lodge soldiers 
nor provisions. The castle stands at one end of the town, upon 
such an eminence as commands the chief streets of the town. 
There had been enlargements made to this castle after the first 
building of it. There was a strong tower which they called the old 
tower, built upon the top of all the rock, and this was that place 
where Queen IsabeU, the mother of King Edward the Third was 
surprised with her paramour Mortimer, who by secret windings and 
hollows in the rock came up into her chamber from the meadows 
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lying low tinder it, through which there ran a little riTulet, called the 
Line, almost under the castle rock. At the entrance of this rock 
there was a spring which was called Mortimer's Well, and the caTem 
Mortimer's Hole : the ascent to the top is Tery high, and not without 
some wonder. At the top of all the rock there is a spring of water ; 
in the midway to the top of this tower there is a little piece of the 
rock on which a dove-cot had been built, but the goyemor took down 
the roof of it, and made it a platform for two or three pieces of ord- 
nance, which commanded some streets and all the meadows better 
than the higher tower ; imder that tower, which was the old castle, 
there was a larger castle, where there had been several towers and 
many noble rooms, but the most of them were down ; the yard of that 
was pretty large, and without the gate there was a very large yard 
that had been walled, but the walls were all down, only it was 
situated upon an ascent of the rock, and so stood a pretty height 
above the streets ; and there were the ruins of an old pair of gates, 
Tvith turrets on each side. Before the castle the town was on one 
side of a close which commanded the fields approaching the town ; 
which close the governor afterwards made a platform ; behind it was 
a place called the park that belonged to the castle, but then had neither 
deer nor trees in it, except one growing under the castle, which was 
almost a prodigy, for from the root to the top there was not one straight 
twig or branch of it ; some said it was planted by King Bichard the 
Third, and resembled him that set it. On the other side the castle was 
the little river of Line, and beyond that large flat meadows bounded by 
the river of Trent. In the whole rock there were many large caverns, 
where a great magazine and many hundred soldiers might have been 
disposed, if they had been cleansed and prepared for it, and might 
have been kept secure from any danger of firing the magazines by any 
mortar-pieces shot against the castle. Li one of these places, it is 
reported, that one David, a Scotch king, was kept in cruel durance, 
and with his nails had scratched on the walls the story of Christ and 
his twelve apostles. The castle was not fianked, and there were no 
works about it, when Mr. Hutchinson undertook it, but only a little 
breastwork before the outmost gate. It was as ill provided as forti- 
fied, there being but 10 barrels of powder, 1150 pounds of butter, 
and as much cheese, 11 quarters of bread com, 7 beeves, 214 flitches 
of bacon, 560 fishes, and 15 hogsheads of beer." It was capable of 



receiving toxn Imndfed men, and diTers well-afiTected citizens 
sotLght a refuge here, being invited by the goyemor to secure them-' 
selves or their goods in the castle. 

The ancient stronghold was now the Scene of many important 
events. The royalists knew full well the value of the station, but the 
republican officers repeUed their bribes as bravely as the walls with-t 
stood their batteries. The fierce and oft-repeated attacks of the 
royalists were unavailing, and throughout the whole of those troublous 
times the roundheads remained in possession of the castle. 

Colonel Hutchinson's engineer was Mr. Hooper, a man of ability 
and honor, who prosecuted his labors with unceasing vigilance and 
great skill. He was afterwards under Si^ Thomas Fairfax as engineer 
extraordinary, and greatly expedited all his enterprises. He came 
again to Nottingham during Colonel Hutchinson's governorship, and 
continued under Captain Poidton, when the latt^ succeeded his 
distinguished cousin in the conmiand. 

In July, 1643, Captain Hotham, son of Sir John Hotham, governor 
of HuU, was imprisoned in the castle by the parliament ; but he soon^ 
escaped. He had brought some rude troops out of Yorkshire in the 
AVhitsuH holidays, and joined the forces which were at Nottingham 
under Lord Grey, amounting altogeth^ to five or six thousand. 
Here he not only carried on a private c(Hnmunication with the queen, 
but plimdered both Mend and foe, harassing the district sadly. When 
Hutchinson desired the graceless youth from the banks of the Hum> 
ber to restrain his \mruly soldierS) Hotham insolently replied that 
"he fought for liberty and expected it in all things.'' Hotham, 
although he escaped at this time, was ultimately along with his father 
executed in London. 

In the same year, after the departure of Newcastle and his army 
from the neighbourhood, the governor constructed a work behind the 
castle, and another on the Leen-side ; turned the dovecot into a 
platform ; and made "a court of guard" of Mortimer's Hole. 

When Sir John Meldrum came down to his charge at Nottingham, 
the queen's forces came and feuded the town, whereupon the cannon 
discharged upon them, and the Duke of Vendome's son and some few 
others were slain. " The parliament horse drew out of Nottingham to 
receive the queen's, but they came not on, after this execution of the 
cannon, for in the meantime the queen was passing by, and although 
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the parliament horse pursued them, yet would not they engage, for 
it was not their business ; so when they saw they had lost their 
design, the horse returned again to Nottingham, where the foot had 
stayed all the whUe they were out.'' 

During 1644 a paltry system of skinnishing was catried on between 
the royal garrison of Newark and the parliamentary troops stationed 
at Nottingham. Whitlock relates that Colonel Hutchinson met with 
a party of the Newark soldiers, slew their captain, and captured fifty 
prisoners, and moreover that on the following day the puritans took 
captive twenty gentlemen and officers together with sixty of their 
horse. Mrs. Hutchinson supplies some further particulars. Prom 
her statement it appears that in January the enemy from Newark 
under Sir Charles Lucas forced their way into the town, possessed 
themselves of the chiirch of St. Peter and of certain houses near the 
castle, whence they shot with considerable effect into the castle yard. 
The royalist commander prepared a letter to the governor, demanding 
the castle. In the town there were at least a thousand cavaliers, and 
as many gathered at the outskirts to prevent the entrance of any 
parliamentary forces from Derby or Leicester. In all, the royalist 
forces in the borough and its neighbourhood amoimted to about three 
thousand. <* When Sir Charles Lucas had written his letter, he coidd 
find none that would undertake to carry it to the castle, whereupon 
'they took the mayor's wife, and, with threats, compelled her to 
undertake it ; but just as she went out of the house from them, she 
heard an outcry, that 'the roundheads were sallying forth,' where- 
upon she flung down their letter, and ran away ; and the cavalier 
forces ran as fast from, four hundred soldiers, who came furiously 
upon them out of the castle, and surprised them ; while they were 
secure the castle woidd not have made so bold an attempt. But the 
governor's men chased them from street to street, tUl they had cleared 
the town of them, who ran away confusedly ; the first that went out 
shot their pistols into the thatched houses to have fired them, but by 
the mercy of God neither that, nor other endeavours they showed to 
have fired the town, as they were commanded, took effect. Between 
thirty and forty of them were killed in the streets, four-score were 
taken prisoners, and abundance of arms were gathered up, which the 
men flimg away in haste, as they ran ; but they put some fire into a 
hay barn and hay mows, and all other combustible things they could 
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discern in their haste, but by God's mercy the town notwithstanding 
was preserved fix>m burning. Their horse faced the town in a valley 
where their reserve stood, while their foot marched away, till towards 
evening, and then they all drew ofiT. Many of them died in their return, 
and were found dead in the woods and in the towns they passed 
through. Many of them, discouraged with this service, ran away, 
and many of their horses were quite spoiled : for two mUes they left 
a great track of blood, which froze as it fell upon the snow, for it was 
such bitter weather that the foot had waded almost to the middle in 
snow as they came, and were so numbed with cold when they came 
into the town, that they were fain to be rubbed to get life in them." 
Subsequently a detachment from Newark ventured too near Not- 
tingham for the purpose of levying contributions and taking some 
prisoners ; they were instantiy pursued and routed by the roundheads, 
who lulled several royalists ; but the Nottingham men, heated by 
success, injudiciously proceeded too far, and were in turn assaQed by 
fresh troops, who deprived them of their prisoners, two officers, and 
thirty horsemen. On the forenoon of Saturday, the 17th of February, 
twelve soldiers from the royalist forces at Newark were apprehended 
on the Trent Bridge in the guise of market men and women, with 
pistols, daggers, and lethal weapons concealed about their persons. 
Some of the enemy's soldiers likewise came near the bridge ; five of 
the prisoners jumped into the water, and were drowned ; the remain- 
der were all set free save one Slater, an old soldier of the governor's, 
who was tried by court-martial and executed. Towards the end of 
February, on the fast day on which the national covenant was taken 
with great solemnity both by soldiers and civilians, Sir Edward 
Hartup entered the town with a thousand horse from Leicester and 
Derby on their way to the siege of Newark. The governor of Not- 
tingham added between five and six hundred to the force. In the 
same year the governor floated the meadows on the Leen side, where 
there was no fortification ; raised a fort in the midst of the meadows 
to preserve the float ; and fortified the bridges more strongly ; this 
being rendered especially necessary by the notice of Prince Rupert's 
intention to come and fire the town, as well as by the desponding and 
mutinous state of the garrison. After the Newark cavaliers had 
been expelled from the town, certain people, instigated by the 
Newark gentlemen, fired the town on several occasions ; but all these 
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attempts were foiled. To prerent the consummation of the tuihal' 
lowed plot a band of fifty women were forced to constitute themselves 
a guard for the protection of the town. The committee wrote a 
letter of warning to Newark, threatening to b\im every cavalier's 
house in and near Nottingham if they forbade not their instruments, 
and this decided measure fortunately produced the desired effect. 

In the time of the civil war the townsmen, we are told by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, were "every night set upon the guard of the town, 
according to the wards of the aldermen ; but the most of them being 
disaffected, the governor, fearing treachery, had detennined to quarter 
the horse in those lanes which were next to the castle, and to block 
up the lanes for the better securing them. Just the night before these 
lanes should have been blocked up. Alderman Toplady, a great 
malignant, having the watch, the enemy was by treachery let into 
the town, and no alarum given to the castle ; all the horse and about 
two parts of the castle soldiers, betrayed, surprised, and seized on in 
their beds, but there were not above fourscore of the castle foot 
taken ; the rest hid themselves, and privately stole away, some iato 
the country, some by night came up to the castle and got in, in 
disguises, by the river side. When, at the beating of reveille, some 
of the soldiers that had been on the watch all night, were going down 
into the town to refresh themselves ; they were no sooner out of the 
castle-gates, but some of the enemy's musketeers discharged upon 
them, and they hastened back. The governor dispatched messengers 
by a private sally-port to Leicester and Derby to desire their assis- 
tance, to help the castle, in which there was but fourscore men. There 
was an old church, called St. Nicholas Church, whose steeple so com- 
manded the platform that the men could not play the ordnance without 
woolpacks before them. From this church the bullets played so thick 
into the outward castle yard, that they could not pass irom one gate to 
■the other, nor relieve the guards, but with very great hazard, and one 
weak old man was shot the first day, who, for want of a surgeon, bled 
to death before they could carry him up to the governor's wife, who 
at that time supplied that want as well as she could ; but at night the 
governor and bis men dug a trench between the two gates, through 
which they afterwards better secured their passage. In the meantime 
the cavaliers that came from Newark, being about six hundred, fell 
to ransack an^d plimder all the honest men's houses in the town, and 
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the cavaliers of the town, who had called them in, helped them in 
this work. Their prisoners they at first put into the sheep-pens in the 
market place. The cayaliers called in all the country as soon as they 
were in the town, and made a fort at the Trent bridges, and thither 
they carried down all their considerable plimder and prisoners. The 
next day a£ter Sir Kichard Byron had surprised the town, Mr. 
Hastings, since made Lord of Loughborough, then goTemor of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, came with a body of about four hundred men 
but being displeased that the plunder was begun before he came, he 
returned again and left the Newark gentlemen to themselves. Five 
days the enemy staid in the town. Captain White with his troop, 
who quartered at Leicester, brought about four himdred men. As 
soon as they were come into the town Sir John Gell's men, seeing the 
cavaliers had a mind to be gone, interrupted them not, but being as 
dexterous at plunder as fight, they presently went to Toplady's 
house, who had betrayed the town, and pltmdered it and some 
others. Gell's men were nimble youths at that work, yet there was 
not very much mischief done by them, Toplady's house fared the 
worst, but his neighbours saved much of his goods ; he himself, with 
several other townsmen and countrymen, who had been very active 
against the well affected, at this time were brought up prisoners 
to the castle. There were not above five-and-twenty of the Newark 
soldiers taken." The royalists betook themselves to the fort at the 
Trent bridge, whereupon the governor brought down two pieces of 
ordnance to the market place and entreated the troops immediately 
to assault the enemy before they had put themselves in order; 
but Major Molaniis, from Derby, an old dull-headed Dutch- 
man, proclaimed the fort impregnable and revised to comply with the 
request. The Derby soldiers, when they had returned home, according 
to Mrs. Hutchinson, being asked why they left the cavaliers unassaulted, 
'* made answer, they would have beaten them out, but the governor 
would not lend them a piece of ordnance out of his castle ; which 
false report, when the governor heard, piqued him heartily. Watch- 
ing aa opportunity, he soon took it, at a time when intelligence was 
brought him, that all the forces Newark could send forth were gone 
upon a design into Lincolnshire. Then, on the Lord's day, imder 
colour of hearing a sermon at the great church in the town, he went 
thither, and, after sermon, from the steeple took a view of the fort 
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at the bridges. Then, after supper he called the committee together, 
and commimicated his intentions to them, which they approyed of. 
So all that night he spent in preparations against the next morn- 
ing. About eleven o'clock on Monday morning he marched out, 
although he had but eight-score foot and a hundred horse." The 
pioneers haying began to cast up a breast- work, Mr. Hutchinson 
dispatched a messenger to Derby for Sir John Gell and the Dutch 
major, and to the astonishment and shame of those gallant heroes he 
prosecuted the siege with unabated vigor till Thursday night ; at an 
early hour on the following morning the royalists were foimd to have 
evacuated their quarters, breaking up two arches of the bridge to 
hinder the pursuit of their opponents. Hereupon Mr. George 
Hutchinson was appointed to keep the fort Towards the end of 
1644 Sir Roger Cooper, of Thurgarton, and forty of his men were 
taken prismiersimd committed to Nottingham Castle. The knight 
of Thurgarton, who had previously done all he could to provoke 
Hutchinson in certain private matters, was quite overcome by the 
undeserved kindness which he received from the great-souled governor. 
During the civil war a host of ministers were maintained in the 
castle ; and a portrait of one of these worthies is given by the truth- 
loving and certainly unprejudiced Mrs. Hutchinson : **Some godly 
men offered themselves to bring in their horses, and form a troop for 
the defence of the country, and one Mr. Palmer, a minister, had a 
commission to be their captain. This man had a bold, ready, earnest 
way of preaching, and lived holily and regularly, as to outward con- 
versation, whereby he got a great reputation among the godly, and 
this reputation swelled his spirit, which was very vain-glorious, 
covetous, contentious, and ambitious : he had insinuated himself so 
as to make these godly men desire him for their captain, which he 
had more vehement longing after than they, yet would have it 
beUeved that it was rather pressed upon him, than he pressed into 
it ; and, therefore, being at that time in the castie with his fiamily, 
and feeding at the governor's table, who gave him room in his own 
lodgings, and all imaginable respect, he came to the governor and his 
wife, telling them that these honest people pressed him very much to 
be their captain, and desiring their friendly and christian advice, 
whether he should accept or refuse it. They freely told him that, 
having entered into a charge of another kind, they thought it not fit 
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to engage in this, and that he might as much advance the public 
service and satisfy the men in marching with them in the nature of a 
chaplain, as in that of a captain. He that asked not coxmsel to take 
any contrary to his first resolve, went away conned when he found 
he was not advised as he would have been, and said he would 
endeavour to persuade them to be content ; and after said they would 
not be otherwise satisfied, and so he was forced to accept the comi- 
mission. The man being conscious of the avarice and ambition of his 
own heart, never after that looked upon the governor with a clear 
eye, but sought to blow up aU factions against him, whenever he 
found opportunity, and in the meantime dissembled it as well as he 
could." Elsewhere, the same masterly limner adds a touch or two 
to the portrait of the clerical rogue : ** There was a large room, which 
was the chapel, in the castle : this they had filled full of prisoners, 
besides a very bad prison, which was no better than a dungeon, called 
the Lion's Den ; and the new Captain Palmer, and another minister, 
having nothing else to do, walked up and down the castle yard, 
insulting and beating the poor prisoners as they were brought up. 
After our hurt men were dressed, as the governor's wife was standing 
at her chamber door, seeing three of the prisoners sorely cut, and 
carried down bleeding into the Lion's Ben, she desired the marshal 
to bring them in to her, and bound up and dressed their wounds also : 
which while she was doing, Captain Palmer came in and told her hi 
soul abhorred to see this favour to the enemies of God ; she replied, 
she had done nothing but what she thought was her duty in humanity 
to them, as fellow-creatures, not as enemies : but he was very ill 
satisfied with her, and with the goyemor presently after, when he 
came into a large room where a very great supper was prepared, and 
more room and meat than guests, to fill up which, the governor had 
sent for one Mr. Mason, one of the prisoners, a man of good fetshion, 
who had married a relation of his, and was brought up more in fury, 
than for any proof of guilt in him, and I know not whether two or 
three others the governor had called to meat with them ; for which 
Captain Palmer bellowed loudly against him, as a fisivourer of malig- 
nants and cavaliers. Who could have thought this godly, zealous 
man, who could scarce eat his supper for grief to see the enemies of 
Ood thus favoured, should have after entered into a conspiracy 
against the governor, with those very same persons, who now so 
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much, provoked his zeal ? But the governor took bo notice of it, 
though lie Bet the very soldiers a muttering against him and his wife» 
for these poor humanities/' ' 

There were false spirits among the laymen as well as in the clerical 
ranks ; and one of them called Charles White» a Derbyshire adven- 
turer is sketched in no flattering colors by Mrs. Hutchinson. This 
person placed himself at the head of a body of his neighbours, who 
had turned out for the parliament ; he came to Derby with his force^ 
and with singular temerity published a declaration for the king ; 
then ran away to Nottingham, ** where he lost all his troops in the 
rout there, and hid himself till the king came in, when he was 
rewarded for his revolt with an office." 

In 1646, after the king had been delivered at Newcastle into 
the hands of the parliamentary commissioners, he was brought 
to Nottingham on his way to Holmby, in Northamptonshire ; 
at this time the governor lay sick in the castle. During his 
stay Charles was counseled to enter into negpciations for a treaty 
with the parliament; but the attempts to accommodate mattera 
proved utterly fruitless. In 1647, when the differences which divided 
the democratic camp had be^i arranged and the parliament restored 
to their seats by the general* ^'CoUonell Hutchinson came downe to 
the garrison at Nottingham, which, the warre being ended, was. 
reduced only to the castle, the workes at the town and the bridges 
slighted, the oompaoies of the governor's regiment, all but tw3» 
disbanded, and he thinking, now in a time when there was no 
opposition, the command not worthy of himselfe or his brother,, 
gave it over to his kinsman, Capt. Poulton." The patriotic governor 
then retired to Owthorpe in bad health, and while there ** Maior- 
general Ireton sent him a letter, with a new commission in it» for the 
resuming his government of Nottingham Castle, which the principall 
officers of the armie, foreseeing an approaching, storme, desired to 
have in the same hand, wherein it had before bene so prosperously 
and faithfully preserved ; but the coUonell sent them word* that a& 
he should not have put his. kinsman into the place,, but that he was. 
assur*d of his fidelity, so he would never ioyihe with those who were 
so forgetful! of the m»its of men, that had behav'd themselves well*., 
as to discourage them without a cause. Hereupon they suffered 
Capt. Poulton to remain in his command ; but while the house waa 
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highly biisie in faction, they took no care of any of the garrisons." 
Colonel Gilbert Byron, a brother of Lord Byron, endeayoured to 
cormpt the new governor of the castle, but he did not succeed. In 
January, 1648, at a muster of the garrison it was found to contain 
one hundred foot, exclusive of dnunmers. 

Colonel Hutchinson, perceiving with sorrow that '^the poison of 
ambition had ulcerated Cromwell's heart," procured an order 
for the removal of the garrison, commanded by his kinsman Major 
(formerly Colonel) PouLton, and for the demolishing of the castle, 
which order was speedily executed. The destruction of the 
castle is not therefore attributable to Cromwell. "When Maior 
Poulton, who had all aUong been very Mthfiil and active in the 
cause, brought his men to the armie, he was entertain'd with such 
a&onts and neglects by the generall that he voluntarily quitted his 
command, and retir'd to the ruin'd place, where the castle was which 
he had bought with his arrears. When Cromwell came back through 
the country and saw the castle pull'd down he was heartily vext at it, 
and told Coll. Hutchinsq^, that if he had bene there, when it was 
voted, he should not have suffered it. The coUonell replied, that he 
had procur'd it to be done, and believ'd it to be his duty to ease the 
people of charge, when there was no more need of it." 

We now come to the story of the third castle. At the Restoration 
the property came into the possession of the Duke of Buckingham, 
heir of the Earl of Rutland, who almost immediately sold it to 
William Cavendish, Marquis, and afterwards Duke, of Newcastle. 
From the life of this nobleman, published by the duchess in 1667, it 
appears that he sold some lands in Derbyshire to buy the castle, 
which, though a mere wreck, he determined to purchase, as the 
fortress had pleased his father. Before he built a new seat on the site 
of the ruin he paled and stocked "a little park belonging to it." In 
1674, when his grace was more than eighty years of age, he removed 
the remaining walls of the old castle, and commenced in 1674 to 
erect on their site the modem edifice. The architect was March, of 
Lincolnshire. When the duke died, in 1676, the structure had only 
advanced three feet above the general surface. Henry, his son and 
successor, in compliance with the will of his father, proceeded with 
the work. In three years, and at a cost of £14,002 17a. 9d., the 
structure was completed — according to the model prepared under the 
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direction of the founder. The subjoined inscription was engraven on 
an oblong square white marble tablet in the wall over the back door 
of the new building : ''This house was begun by William Duke of 
Newcastle in the year 1674 (who died in the year 1676), and according 
to his appointment by his last will and by the model he left was 
finished in the year 1679." It was in this as yet unfinished building 
that the Earl of Devonshire and other noblemen met, in 1688, to 
concert measures in the support of William of Orange ; and here, in 
the same year, the Princess, afterwards Queen, Anne sought a refuge 
from the indignities to which she had been exposed at court. (▲) The 
founder of the modem castle designed it to be one of the most 
complete and best finished buildings in England. Mr. March, the 
architect ; Mr. Richard Neale, of Mansfield- Woodhouse, one of the 
duke's stewards; Mr. William Mason, of Newark, his grace's solic- 
itor ; and Mr. Thomas Far, steward both to Duke William and Duke 
Henry, were made joint trustees for finishing the work. The revenue 
of an entire estate was devoted to defray the cost of the erection. 

In spite of its grandeur, however, the m^odem castle seemed from 
the beginning a fated thing ; a gloomy grave-like stillness prevaded 
it long before the mad bowlings of the midnight destroyers were heard 
within its gates. 

Deering says "the building is on a rustic basement, which supports 
in front a Corinthian order, with a double staircase leading to the 
grand apartment. Over the door is placed an equestrian statue of 
the founder, with the face to the north, carved out of one single block 
of stone, brought from Donnington in the coxmty of Leicester ; the 
statuary's name was Wilson, an ingenious artist, of whom it is 
remarkable, that soon ufter this performance of his he was for a time 
spoiled for a statuary ; because a Leicestershire widow lady, the Lady 
Putsey, who was possessed of a very large jointure, foiling deeply in 
love with bitn, got him knighted, and married him ; but he living up 
to the extent of his apron-string estate, and his lady dying before 
him, Sir William returned to his former occupation, and the public 
recovered the loss of an eminent artist. The east, south, and west 
sides of the building are encompassed with a yard paved with broad 
stones, and secured by a breast- wall of stone ; here the ladies and 
gentlemen in this town walk, and take the air, both in winter and 
summer, to which they are more particularly invited by a convenient 
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arcade under the south side of the castle, where in rainy or windy 
weather they may walk under shelter. On the north side there is a 
spacious green court which is likewise encompassed by a stone wall, 
not so high as to hinder any prospect. In this court, fSsusing the middle 
of the north front, is a wooden door opening into the park. Besides 
the bridge which goes oyer that part of the ditch where the ancient 
fortified bridge once stood, another was built across the moat more 
directly opposite to the old gate of the outer ward, after this new 
palace was finished, for the more conyenient driving a coach up to 
the castle ; but the foimdation of this was so badly secured that 
the north side of it fell down some few years after. This has lately 
been made good with earth, and is railed on each side, and eoyered 
with green sods, and is now become a pleasant way into the green 
court, between which and the north front of the castle there are many 
steps leading from east to west down into a payed yard, by which, when 
his grace and &mily are here, the tradespeople who serve the house 
with x>royisions can go into the kitchen and other offices under the 
main building. At the west end of this yard there goes a door out of 
the rock, where his grace, the present duke, in the year 1720, caused 
a conyenient slaughter house to be built, whither oxen, sheep, deer, 
&c., were brought immediately from the park, and, when dressed, by 
the just-mentioned door through this lower yard into the kitchen and 
store places. At the east end of this yard is to be seen a place walled 
up with brick." This was said to open the way into King Dayid's 
dungeon. This cell, situated at the northern side of the castle, was 
one of a range of cellars dug out of the rock, and part of which were 
preserved for the modem mansion while the rest were filled up with 
rubbish. In 1720 the Buke of Newcastle caused the place to be 
opened and a search made for the carvings of the pious David 
described by Camden ; but the immense quantity of rubbish ren- 
dered the investigation imavailing. It was afterwards walled up 
with brick, and was devoted to various domestic purposes. It lies 
on the east side of the yard. Paid Sandby, who published two views 
of the castle in 1776 and 1777, in the accompanying description says 
that Thomas Duke of Newcastle, who died in 1762, beautified the 
building, wainscotting the rooms with cedar. His grace had laid out 
a plan for the finest garden in all this part of England, which was to 
contain sixty acres ; but the design was subsequently changed, and 
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the contemplated monster garden remained a park. Throsby, in 
1796 f found the pictures and the principal furniture removed, "some 
starved tapestry" being alone left behind. Thirty or forty years 
earlier he was shown in the state bed-room of the castle the bed 
said to have been slept in by Queen Anne; but in 1796 it had 
vanished. Some of the rooms he found occupied by a Miss Kirby ; 
others had been previously used as a boarding school. Mrs. Plumb 
tenanted some of the apartments. At the dawn of the present 
century the interior was described by a writer in the " Gentleman's 
Magazine." The rooms were of noble dimensions, and were fdr- 
nished in a half modem style. The drawing room, which commanded 
an expansive view, was adorned with heavy velvet curtains and 
cabinets of the time of Lotus XIY. The dining room and the suite 
adjoining, the most ancient in the building, contained some good 
fiamily pictures, several of them inserted in the panels, the heavy 
carved work of which served as frames. The staircase, from which 
most of the pictures were removed, was a fine specimen of English 
oak and stone-work. One or two ancient helmets and the long 
genealogical roUs of the Newcastle fiEumly tended to heighten the air 
of desolation which pervaded the entire structure. The last tenants 
'of the castle were Mr. Bawson and Miss Greaves, the latter of whom 
left it in 1829. From that period it remained tenantless until the 
night of Monday the 10th of October, 1831, when, in the riots 
generated by the rejection of the Reform bUl, the deluded mob 
burned the castle to the ground. An account of this event may be 
found in the chapter devoted to '* The Riots." The Duke of New- 
castie brought an action against the inhabitants of the hundred of 
Broxtowe, in which the castie is situated, for compensation, when he 
received a verdict for £21,000. 

Dr. Deering must have been in error when he said the equestrian 
statue over the doorway was carved out of a single block of stone, for it 
was observed that the person who destroyed the work at the burning 
of the castle, having broken off various parts as he sat behind the 
duke, revealed two large iron cramps in the chest of the horse, which 
connected the head and chest with the body. In the course of the 
trial for compensation at Leicester, an architect valued the horse at 
£250, because he was worthy a Chantrey or a Westmacott ; while two 
others computed his worth to be 150 guineas, as he had become ** an 
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aged horse." It appeared, in the cross-examination of a witness, 
that some years before a painter had inadyertently placed his ladder 
against the animal, and broken off a leg, which was replaced by one 
of wood " colored after the original." 

We append an architectural account of the castle from Mr. 
Hicklin's admirable history, to which it was supplied by Mr. 
H. M. Wood, corporation surveyor: "The plan of the castle 
is a rectangle, with a court taken out of one of its sides. It stands 
with its principal front to the north east, of a length about 203 feet, 
with a breadth of about 94 feet ; the area of the court to the south 
west being about 58 feet square. The principal fa9ade has a rus- 
ticated basement story, supporting a Corinthian order, extending 
throughout the two upper stories, and composed of six columns in 
the centre, with six antse at the extremities, surmounted by an 
entablature en suite. The intercolumniations are also rusticated, but 
broken by two tiers of windows ; those on the principal floor being 
protected at their bases by balconies, and surrounded by architraves 
and pilasters, with carved keystones and trusses supporting in their 
turn broken or disconnected pediments, inclosing within the tym- 
panimi of each a bust, having the reputation of being scidptured 
after a member of the founder's family, respectively. The windows 
of the upper story are embellished with mantles in alto relievo, 
broken in the folds by the keystones, having carved on the face of each, 
a crest and garter, alternately with the star and garter of a Knight 
of the Garter, surmounted by a ducal coronet. These mantles are 
commonly called * leather dressings.' The state drawing-rooms 
occupied 120 feet of this front, and were accessible from the eastern 
terrace, as well from the western court, by a double flight of steps. 
This access on the west was through a Doric frontispiece, and that 
on the east by an Ionic. The entablature over the Ionic doorway 
was the fiilciment to the equestrian statue, partly placed within a 
niche, and protected on the two sides by a large frame moidd, with 
its mitres perfect, for returning along the top, but which top had 
evidently been cut away for the admission of the head of his grace 
the first Duke of Newcastle ; the niche, with its broken frame mould, 
being made for the statue, and not the statue for the niche. * * 
The drawing-rooms communicated with the ball-room, extending 
through the southern front, and being 84 feet long by 18 feet wide 
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and 16 feet high. The principal stain in the southern -wing gave 
access to this suite of apartments, as well as to those on the west^ 
appropriated to Queen Anne, during her majesty's visit here» and 
which had become celebrated from being fitted up with cedar, but 
more especially from haying a floor of that material, and being 
divided into panels in the bed room. These panels were oblong, with 
lozenges at the angles and in the centre, formed of inlaid wood, and 
stated by one of the witnesses to be 'white ebony.' The whole of 
the other fronts were of plain ashlar, save that the basement story, 
to the south was rusticated, and similar quoins gave an indication of 
strength and ornament to every external angle on the west. The 
modillion cornice of the north-east continued entirely roimd the 
building, excepting that it was no longer enriched after returning 
over the angle antse of the north and south east. This cornice was 
surmounted by a parapet of five feet in height, relieved by a pUnth, 
cornice, and pilasters. In the northern wing there was also a 
geometrical stone stair-case, correspondent in design with that in the 
south, but somewhat less decorative, and descended into the sub- 
storyi wherein were very extensive and exceedingly well arranged 
domestic offices ; which offices opened into a sub-court, and which 
again, by spacious subterraneous passages, communicated through 
the slaughter-house, near to 'Richard's Tower,' with the park. 
These offices displayed to the northern windows a sea of lead, being 
like the castle itself, roofed flat, and covered with that metal. It is 
a singular fact, that about the late castle, there were upwards of 130 
tons of this material, but subsequent to the fire there were found but 
thirty, after carefril and laborious admeasurements to ascertain the 
correct weight. How the diflerence of one hundred tons arises 
is inexplicable 1(b) The two smaller rooms of the state suite were 
hung with tapestry, the subjects being from the Old Testament, 
whilst that within Queen Anne's bed room was the Evangelists and 
Martyrs. Time had ravaged these memorials of the splendour of 
the 17th century. The ball-room and a breakfast-room were hung 
vtrith gilt impressed leather. The other principal apartments were 
generally lined with moulded panelled wainscotting ; which, with 
the doors, sashes, shutters, and fittings, were of oak. Within 
the minor apartments the humbler material of deal was employed. 
It is, however, a little extraordinary, that not an oak vnrought floor 
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was in the whole buHdhig. With the exception of the cedar floors, 
all were of deal throughout the principal and attic stories. Very 
little interior decoration was to be found. The marble chinmey' 
pieces were few, plain, and of inconsiderable value. The stairs may 
be esteemed amain feature in this edifice ; for, remembering that they 
were erected coeval with the great stairs of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
which have the reputation of being the first in this kingdom, it is no 
little merit to the projector, that these were constructed on a design 
and extent, perhaps greater than any in the neighbourhood even 
at this day, and certainly at the date of their production." The 
tout ensemble of the mansion, when viewed from within a few 
feet of the north-eastern angle along the fSagade, was exceedingly 
rich ; from the base of the rock, or at any distant point of view, every 
favorable feature vanished, and it looked painfully flat and tame. 
" From terraces approached on the east by a lofty flight of steps, and 
on the west by an acclivitous carriage drive, the building rises with 
a rusticated stylobate upon a plain plinth. A string course terminating 
this story becomes the base on which the pHnth of the Corinthian 
columns and antae rest. This order thence proceeds to the summit of 
the building. The windows of the principal story are crowned with 
broken triangular and segmental pediments, broken for the purpose 
of placing busts along this front in alternate society of the sexes." 
An Ionic frontispiece at the door of approach on the north-east 
violated the singleness of design, and the deep square channellings 
of the intercolumniated walls gave the Italian-like villa the air of a 
prison. The foimdations and basement story were built from the 
remains of the previous castle ; and throughout the building Don- 
nington, Maosfield^ and Linby stone was used. 

The now dismantled condition of the building was indicated by 
the old lady who wittily remarked : "I once paid a shilling to get 
a peep into Nottingham Castle ; but now we can see it quite through 
for nothing." There the blackened and imrestored ruin yet re- 
mains — a memento of ungovemed mob-excitement; a source of 
expense to the ratepayers, who had to provide the costs and 
damages of the trial; and a mortification to the inhabitants of 
Nottingham, whenever a stranger makes inquiries on the matter. 
Like the blocked-up windows of Apsley House, the smoked and de- 
solate walls of Nottingham Castle carry with them a severe reproof. 
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The waUs are rent with dangerous looking fiasures, and a Mendly 
notice is posted warning visiters not to approach the ruin too 6losely $ 
the mutilated relics of the equestrian statue still stand over the 
grand entrance, but the busts have vanished from the pedestals over 
the windows, while the walls are covered with uidignant and sarcastic 
inscriptions, and the initials of romantic pilgrims. 

The second castle occupied a much larger alrea than the modem 
mansion ; indeed, the present structure occupies little more than one 
third of the site of its predecessor. The modem edifice is situated on 
the most elevated ground. Very considerable fotmdations were 
necessary to give sufficient stability to the superstructure, and these 
are observable at various parts, especially at the north-western end. 

The vestiges of the ancient castle include the lodge, a bastion at 
the east comer of Brewhouse yard, a fine round bastion at the top 
of Castie gate, a few traces of the old wall, the site of <* Richard's 
Tower," and several subterranean passages. 

The gateway at the entrance is an interesting relic. In the 
interior the architecture of the eleventh century may be clearly 
traced, and it seems to have been rebuilt early in the fifteenth century. 
The lodge was in such a dilapidated state that in 1819 it had to be 
repaired. The crevices made by the tooth of time were filled with 
bricks, stones, and brown wash ; increasing the comfort of the lodge* 
keeper, but proving a source of regret to the archaeologist. 

The fish-pond gardens were sixty years ago a marsh. The orchard 
and garden appears to have extended in an eastemly direction from 
the castie ditch — embracing all the land extending thence to the site 
presentiy occupied by Bed Lion street. An area of six or seven acres 
in the middle of the park, the banks surrounding which are yet 
visible, is called** Queen Anne's Gardens." About twenty^five acres 
of land beyond the Leen are denominated "the king's meadows," and 
though no longer pertaining to the crown, they stiU enjoy the extra- 
parochial privileges of royalties. 

Recent discoveries have revealed the existence of several subter- 
ranean passages communicating from the old castie with different 
outlets in the park, by which soldiers might pass, as well as provisions 
and ammunition be carried, in case of a siege. In 1818 an ancient 
guard-house was accidentally discovered by some children at the back 
of Standard hill, a litUe to the right of the chief entrance into the 
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park. This had been one of the old entrenchmeiito &ft the defence 
of the castle. The guard-house was an apartment of about 20 feet 
square^ hewn out of the solid rock ; it was surrounded by benches, 
and was supported in the centre by a neatly-wrought column, upon 
the side of which were many rude drawings, initials of names, with 
the dates 1570, 1637, 16^, 1640, &c., the whole apparently made with 
the points of soldiers' weapons. On the parliameatary troops taking 
possession, a lofty cross work had been thro^m up here for the defence 
of "Richard's Tower»" which completely buried the guard room. 
Two or three coins were found in the excavation. 

In 182^ while the carriage drive into the park under the north wall 
«f the castle was being lowered for the accommodatioa of the villas 
about to be erected in the vicinity, another discovery was made. The 
level of the proposed carriage road being several feet below the 
foimdation of the wall inclosing the plantation, caused a portion, of 
it to fall. A quantity of soil was carried along with it, as well as 
some young trees ; and, in clearing away the rubbish, one of the 
workman struck his spade into a hole, which led to the discovery 
of an undergroimd passage cut in the solid rock, and extending forty 
or fifty yards in a winding direction — the one end communicating 
with an ancient doorway, arched over with solid masonry, and 
opening into the park ; the other leading to a spiral staircase, also 
formed in the rock, and passing under the wall encompassing the 
castle yard. This passage could admit three or four persons, walk- 
ing abreast, and loopholes at regular distances indicated that this part 
of the rock was at one period bare. 

Mortimer's Hole is the only subteiranean cavern now open to 
mspection. The entrance to it is a few yards south-east of the castle. 
Descending a flight of twenty-seven steps the visiter reaches an 
arched gateway of the architecture of the eleventh century ; another 
flight of twenty-two steps brings him to the vault. The descent is 
precipitous, and even with the aid of a lantern and a pilot somewhat 
diflicult. Port-holes and large openings in the southern face of the 
rock furnish a pleasing relief^ and the pilgrim may have both a 
breathing space and a beautiful prospect when he reaches them. 
Since the days of Camden topographers have disputed about the 
history of this passage ; but the researches of the late Mr. Stretton, 
of Lenton Priory, architect of the castle, finally confirmed the simple 
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Statement of the ancient clironiclers. Rapin expressly calls the wsy 
by which Sir William Eland admitted the king *'a secret passs^e/' 
Camden, whose description is the oldest, says "in the upper part of 
the castle, which rises high on the rock, we come by many steps into 
a subterraneous cayem called Mortimer's Hole." It is quite clear 
that the passage now called Mortimer's Hole, leading firom the castle 
court to Brewhouse yard, at the bottom of the rock, could not haire 
been the "secret" passage : for it is a vaidt seven feet high, six feet 
wide, and 107 yards in length, with broad steps the whole way down 
cut in the rock, which are now, however, so much decayed and 
crumbled, that what once constituted a flight of steps is merely 
an inclined plane. It appears to have been defended with several 
gates, andDeering says that, "after the Conquest it was no doubt 
made use of for the purpose of conveying the meat and beer for the 
use of the garrison, the nearest way into the castle, its lower entrance 
opening into Brewhouse yard and connecting it With the mills erected 
on the river Lene." In Drayton's Barons' Wars this passage is said 
to have been hewn during the Danish invasion by some of the Saxon 
kings, for security in case of siege ; it seems to have been the only 
cave known to Leland and Camden ; and Deering, in describing this 
way through the rock, sayg it was provided with oix gates. About 
forty-five yards below the fourth gate, he observed on the left hand 
"a gate bricked up, which with seven or eight steps did lead up into 
some works of the old tower." This passage to the left, which is 
closed up with rough stone so as to resemble the living rock, and not 
with brick as Deering avows, was partly explored by Mr. Stretton early 
in the present century, and was ascertained to have originally led into 
the keep which contained the state apartments; so that we have 
thuB ample groimds to conclude that this was the secret passage 
known only to Sir William Eland. The sixth and lowest gate in the 
main passage opened into the rock yard, now Brewhouse yard, and 
has long been bricked up. Deering says the openings all the way 
down in the side of the rock served to convey light into the passage, 
and to permit the besieged to shoot down arrows upon their assail- 
ants ; the port-holes in the upper part of the passage indicate that 
cannon was brought to play there in the civil war ; and little cavities 
in the side of the vault are supposed to have been made to lodge 
cannon balls, so that they might not roll to the bottom, as is hinted 
by Mrs. Hutchinson in her account of the castle. 
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The view from tlie court ;yard is almost unsurpassed for extent 
and beauty in England — ^yieing even "with the prospect from the 
towers of royal Windsor. From the southern terrace we look upon 
the Trent, overhung by the classic grove of Clifton ; inclining to the 
eastward is the princely residence of the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir 
Castle ; and still further in the distance recline the gently-sloping 
hills of Leicestershire and the glorious old forest of Chamwood. To 
the west lies Wollaton Hall, embowered among trees. From the 
eastern terrace the visiter looks down into the town, and traces the 
ascent of many of the best streets on the side of the opposing hill, 
which is crowned by St.Mary 's Church. When the meadows are tmder 
water in the rainy season the prospect is peculiarly picturesque ; but, 
at any time of the year, no stranger can be said to have seen 
Nottingham who has not visited the castle yard. The gates are 
locked, but the lusual kind of silver key will draw the bolts. 
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THE EAHL8 OP NOTTINGHAM. 

"AH around 
Thii woncProoa world have wander'd ; and have ipent, 
lu court and camp, on bann'd and holy ground. 
Their gleaming glances." william ah o xabt bowitt. 

In 1138 BObert de Fehrebs, Earl of Ferrers, was created Earl of 
Derby, for his valiant conduct at the battle of Northallerton, in 
which William Peverel (the second or third) also greatly distin- 
guished himself as the commander of a large division. His death is 
reputed to have occurred in 1164. He was succeeded by his son 
Robert de Ferrers the second, who styles himself in one of his 
charters "Comes Junior de Ferreres," and in another, dated 1141, 
"Robertus Junior, Comes de Nottingham." It has, therefore, been 
a matter of doubt whether he or his father was the first Earl of 
Nottingham. The confusion has arisen from, both being named 
Robert, and both fighting gallantly in the cause of Stephen. Robert 
the second, however, is the first and only de Ferrers who uses the 
title of the Earl of Nottingham. William Peverel, junior, the 
reputed poisoner of the Earl of Chester, is said to have had a 
daughter named Margaret married to an Earl of Ferrers, who in her 
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right became heir to a considerable portion of the Feyerel property^ 
or was made so on the disinheritance of her father, and in conse- 
quence abandoned the old family arms and took those of PeyereL A 
plea roll of the twenty-fifth of Heniy III. proves that some Earl of 
Ferrers assumed a right of heiirship to William Feyerel, but never 
hints that it was in right of his wife, nor even makes any mention of 
Margaret. The Eari of Ferrers is therein stated to have made 
himself heir of the aforesaid WUliam Peverel^ and to have intruded 
himself into the same inheritance '* during the war between the king 
and his barons.'' The first William, Earl of Ferrers, married Agnes^ 
daughter of Hugh Sivelisc, and sister and co-heiress of Ranulph 
Blimdwille, the last earl of that line, and consequently he might 
iiirly found his pretensions to the rest of the lands of William 
Feverel upon the gift of the whole fee to E4mulph G^^mons, his 
wife's grandfiEither. Unable to prove the marriage of Margaret 
Feverel to any Earl of Ferrers, some genealogists have invented one, 
or rather two, by making William the son and heir of Robert, Earl 
of Nottingham, succeed his father in 116d, then coolly killing liim in 
1172, resuscitating the father as a third Robert for seventeen years, 
and afterwards performing the some kind office for his son William, 
merely to kill him again at the siege of Acre in 1190. Dr. Deering 
introduces the latter into the list of the Earls of Nottingham, and with 
some curious particulars. ** William de Ferrers," says the doctor, 
"Earl of Ferrers and Derby, certified the second of Henry II. the 
knight's fees he then held to be seventy-nine in number. He con- 
firmed his ancestors' grants to the monks of Tutbury, and was a 
benefactor to the Knights HospitaHers. He was married to Margaret, 
daughter and heir of William Feverel, whose grandfather was natural 
son to William the Conqueror, the marriage rites of l^im and his 
countess were performed by Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, at Canterbury." He died the nineteenth of Henry II., 1172, 
and was succeeded by his son, Robert de Ferrers, Earl of Ferrers and 
Derby, as heir to his fSeither, and Earl of Nottingham, as derived' by 
his mother, who died the same year and month as his father. Milles 
prolongs the lives of this wonderful pair to the twenty-second of 
Henry m., 1247, by which time, supposing the rest of the story to 
be true, they must both have been upwards of a himdred ! Dr. Deer- 
ing haSy in common with Dugdale and other genealogists, made four 
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EarlB <yf Fezrers dtit of two, and tluree Eails of Notttngliam oat of one. 
Henry does not geem to have veeognised the creation of Bobert do 
Ferrers, Earl of Nottingham, by Stephen, and in the war which 
ensued between the king and his son, Henry the younger, Robert de 
Ferrers took part with the rebeUious prince, and, assaulting Notting^ 
ham Castle, drove the royal garrison and governor out of it, plundered 
the town, which was burned iot the second time, and distributed tha 
spoil among his soldiers. He died in 1162. 

John Plantaoenbt, fourth scm of Henry II., was created Bail 
of Nottingham by his broths, Bichard I. In his expedition to the 
Holy Land Biehard was aeoompaaied by William and Walkdine, 
sons of Robert, Earl of Kottingham. The former had succeeded to 
the earldom of Ferrers, but not to that of Derby (nr Nottingham, 
which earldosas were bestowed by Richard I. on his brother John. 
According to some authorities, John was the first Earl of Nottingham, 
the creation of Robert de Ferrers by Stephen being unacknowledged. 
Ofiiers do not even admit John's titie to be more than nominal. 
The earldom must have essayed in the crown on John's accession in 
1199, and lain dormant from Hiat day till tiie reign of Richard 11., 
who, at his coronation in 1377, bestowed it on 

LoBD John Mowb&ay, he being the first perscm, says Banks, to 
whom the title of Earl of Nottingham was really granted. He wa0 
engaged in the Scottish wars, and died and was buried in London, 
in the sixth year of Richard's reign. He died at the early age of 
eighteen, leaving no issue : his wife was Elizabeth Segrave. 

Thomas Mowbrat, his brother, was in the seventeenth year of his 
age created eaxl the following year. He accompanied the king in the 
Scottish and Irish wars ; was constituted by charter Earl Marshal of 
Englflfhd ; married first, EUzabeth, daughter and heir of John, Lord 
Strange of Bleekmere, who died without issue — ^and afterwards Eliza- 
beth, one of the daughters of the Earl of Arondel ; was created Duke 
of Norfolk in 1397 ; and was finally, after all these favors, banished 
from England. He died at Yenice in September of Hie first year of 
Henry IV. 

Thomas Mowbrat, Earl Marshal of England, his son, was very 
young on coming to the title : he joined in the conspiracy of Sczoope, 
Archbishop of York, against the king, and was executed at York in 
1405. He married Constance, daughter of the Duke of Exeter. 
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John Mowbhay, Earl Marshal, his son, by some historians 
called his brother, fought faithfully both for Henry Y. and Henry 
VI. in the wars in France and Normandy ; for his loyalty the title of 
Duke of Norfolk was restored to him. He died in October, 1432, 
He married Katherine, daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland. 

John, Lokd Mowbaat, his son, was sent by Henry YI. to effect a 
treaty of peace with the French king ; was justice itinerant of the 
king's forests south of the Trent ; jnade pilgrimages to Rome and 
Jerusalem; and had planned several more when his designs were 
frustrated by the hand of death in 1461. His wife was Eleonora, 
daughter of William Bouchier, Earl Ewe in Normandy. 

John, Loud Mowbhat, his son, created Earl Warren and Surrey, 
died in Norfolk in 1475. He married Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, by whom he had one daughter, Anne, who was 
married to 

RiCHABD, DuKB OF YoBK, socoud SOU of Edward lY. ; this young 
prince was murdered along with his hapless brother Henry by the 
ambitious Duke of Glocester. 

William Berkeley, son of Isabel, one of the daughters of Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, by her second husband James, Lord 
Berkeley. Created Earl of Nottingham by Bichard III., he subse- 
quently espoused the cause of Henry, Duke of Buckingham, who 
afterwards constituted him Earl Marshal of England and a marquess. 
He married three wives, but died without issue in the seventh year 
of Henry YII. The title of Earl of Nottingham now lay dormant 
till it was bestowed upon 

Henby Fitz&oy, an illegitimate son of Henry YIII., who died 
without issue the 24th of July, 1536. 

Chables, Lord Howabd, lord chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth and 
lieutenant of the fieet sent against the Spanish Armada, was created 
Earl of Nottingham by her majesty in the thirty-ninth year of her 
reign. He married Katherine, daughter of Lord Himsden. 

Chables Howabd, his son, married three wives^ but had issue only 
by the last of them, Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Murray. 

Chables Howabd, his son, died without issue, and the earldom 
became extinct in 1681, the barony which belonged to the lords of 
the town till Peverel was ousted by Henry IE. descending to Francis 
Howard, of Great Buckham, in Surrey. 
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. Heneaob Finch, Baron Finch of Dayentry, was created Earl of 
Nottingham in 1681 hy Charles II., but he died the year following. 
He married the daughter of Daniel Harrey, esquire, a merchant of 
London, and had a numerous family. 

Daniel Finch, his eldest son, succeeded to the title. Shortly 
afterwards the earldom of Winchelsea came to him as heir to his 
great-grandmother, the first countess, and the title of Nottingham 
merged in the older creati<Hi of Winchelsea. He died in 1730. 

The subsequent Earls of Winchelsea and Nottingham have been 
Daniel Finch, died August, 1769 ; Geobge Finch, his nephew, the 
ninth Earl of Winchelsea ; and George William Finch Hatton, 
his cousin, bom 1791, who succeeded to the earldom in 1826. 



Cjiflptn; fm. 

the chueches. 

"And now the Mcnd floor I tread- 
Dome of the liTing and the dead I 
Above— how fidr of lifc the arrajr,— 
Beneath— what darkneia and decay i" biohaks sowm. 

There are seven episcopalian places of worship in Nottingham. St. 
Jliary's, St. Feter'a, and St. Nicholas's are the parish churches. St. 
Paul's, Trinity, and St. John's are district parochial churches within 
the parishof St. Mary. St. James's, on Standard hill, is extra parochial. 
The plans have been prepared of two additional district churches for 
the parish of St. Mary, rendered necessary by the great increase of 
the population. These churches will be dedicated respectiyely to St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. In St. Matthew's district service is regu- 
larly conducted at present in a school room by one of the curates of 
St. Mary's ; that in St. Mark's being held temporarily in the chapel 
in St Ann's cemetery. 

A writer in the "Gentleman's Magazine" for April, 1796, says: 
''A few days ago as some labouring men were digging in a garden at 
Fox lane, near Nottingham, they discoyered six human skeletons 
entire, deposited in regular order side by side, and supposed to be 
part of the fifteen foresters that were killed by the daring outlaw 
Hobin Hood, (c) Near the aboye place anciently stood a church, built 
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in the eestty ages of Cbiistlainty, dedicated to St. Michael^ and totally 
destroyed at the Reformation ; yet still the parishioners on certain 
times Tepair to this place for Teligions purposes, it being considered 
as consecrated ground. In this place at different times great quan- 
tities of human bones hare been found, besides sereral Saxon and 
old Engilish coins.' ^ 

The church of St. Mary, ntuated oa the north side of tiie ffigb 
payement, occupies the summit of an eminence which rises seventy 
feet aboye the lerd of the meadows. This Tenerable edifice, at once 
the principal otmament of the town and the most interestmg relic 
of antiquity it contidns, is supposed to faaye heea. built sometime 
m the fifteenth century, although certain fragments discovered whilst 
examining the foundation indisputably prove that very soon after the 
bristling battlements of William Peverel had risen on the neighbouring 
hill, this large and handsome church was built upon the eate of a 
more ancient, though perhaps less magnificent, structurei Thus at 
the advent of the Norman power this good old town became guarded 
with the twin genii of secular and spiritual might, appropriately 
placed on the two great hills, beyond which the borough did not 
tiien extend. After the Conquest tiie town and tibe market plaoe 
were divided between the native aod the fbreigB inhabitants ; and 
aeparate oourts of law were founded. It is reasonable to oonjeetnre» 
iherefore^ that the mixed peculation did not shaae the same place of 
worship ; for frnmk m c om paratively enlightened times, unhappily^ 
diiferenees are seldom nursed into stwDgth with so much solieitode 
as in matters of reti||^on. The church of St. Mary, of coarse, wonld 
ftU to the En^jUsh, from the division of the town ; and hence it is 
bought the churdies of St. Peter and Bt. Nicholas were built by and 
tbr iStke Koimans. St. Mary's, with its lands^ tithes, and appurtenancesy 
was one of the gifts bestowed by Peverel \ipon tito priory of "Lemton. 
At this period the vicarage was twenty marks value ; afterwards it 
was £10 5s. in the king's book. Dr. Deering believes that **the 
oldest part oi the buildmg bespeaks it of Saacon original,'* but the 
only proof he adduces is « very ajtocryphai story to theefBbct that a 
workman employed in repairing the west end of the olmrdi discovered 
a date on one of the antique timbos, whieh, *<l3io«igh he could not 
precisely remember it»" made the dnurch Uku ^ven hvndied yean 
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old. The chuTch is craciform, consisting of a nave with aisles, seyen 
bays long, two transepts, a central tower, and a chancel of four bays. 
Built in the collegiate style it is tmly a fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The foundations are not deep laid on the rock, but rest upon 
a composition. Its exterior length is 215 feet, its breadth at the 
transepts 100 feet, in the nave it is 108 by 23 feet, and in the chancel 
75 by 35 feet ; the aisles 20 feet each ; total width, 72 feet ; the 
transepts, 100 feet by 35 ; the space between the centre of the two 
piers of the tower, 32 feet ; height to the crown of the arches of the 
tower, 45 feet ; height to the ridge of the roof, 52 feet ; the yestry, 25 
feet by 22 ; the porch, 15 feet square ; the height of the tower to the 
top of the pinnacles, 126 feet. One of its remarkable features is the 
smaU amount of masonry employed in its erection. Each bay in both 
the naye and aisles has two large four-light windows ; in the side walls 
of the transepts there are two tiers ; and the ends are almost entirely 
filled with glass. The west end is built after a similar design. The 
chancel, which is of a much plainer character, was probably intended 
only for a temporary place of worship whilst the rest of the church 
was building. It has a yery good east window of nine lights. The 
tower is of two 8t(»ries, the lower one lighted by a four-light window 
on eyery face, and the upper with four windows, the two middle 
ones only of each group being pierced. 

The worthy Leland, who yisited the church in 1540, says it 
was then *'excellente newe, and unyforme yn worke, and so maaie 
faire windowes yn itt, yt noe artificer can imagine to set more." 
The fair windows of the old chronicler were not then, as now, a naked 
expanse of white ^aas ; they glowed with a thousand radiant colors. 
Paintings adorned the now sombre walls : floor, roof, pier, screen, 
and staU were all liberally decorated. St. Mary's in those days was 
seryed by a guild or fraternity of six priests ; and th«re were also 
three chantries. The priests' house on the High payement bore the 
name of Trinity house long after its ancient occupants had passed 
away. It occupied the site where Mrs. SayiUe's stables subsequently 
stood. Close to the south-west comer of the churchyard stood the 
Chantry house, which was granted by Edward YI. for the repair of 
Nottingham bridges. 

After the adyent of the republicans to power the reyenues 
were seized, the nine priests replaced by one yicar, the painted 
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windows broken, and the decorated walls defaced by the zealous 
puritans. Even the monuments of the dead were rudely dese- 
crated. Axes and hammers were the weapons plied by the levelling 
roundheads, and before them almost every carved work and painting 
vanished. After the Keformation pews and ponderous galleries, 
with huge and sprawling staircases, had been erected ; the latter 
blocked up the eastern end of the nave, as well as both transepts. 
The greater part of the nave, divided irom the rest of the building 
by a glass screen, was made a sort of vestibule, and styled an ante- 
church — ^in which, in later times, idle persons assembled to see the 
Boldiers come from service. In 1726 the western front was cased 
with stone, and its Gothic character destroyed, it being trans- 
formed into an unseemly palladian front. A beautiful doorway was 
removed ; the gable cross made way for an urn and the pinnacles for 
pyramids. Apiece of carpenter's work, of a semi- Corinthian character, 
blocked up a portion of the east window, and the tracery of the cle- 
restory windows was cut away. In this state it remained till 1839, 
when Archdeacon Wilkins, then vicar, originated a subscription for the 
purpose of restoring the edifice, which amounted altogether to £2000. 
The galleries were taken down, and the nave appropriated to the laity. 
The altar was brought forward to the arch of the chancel, which, 
being divided from the rest of the building by a stone screen, was 
disused. A stone gallery was erected against the western wall of the 
nave, in which the organ was placed. By these alterations 566 
additional sittings were said to have been obtained, and the church 
made capable of accommodating about 2000. In 1761 the south 
wall of the nave was new faced, since which time many other 
parts of the walls and buttresses of the south transept have been 
renewed. Much of the stone used in its frequent repairs is a very soft 
and perishable freestone, so that many of the modem parts present 
an air of antiquity. 

On the 11th of December, 1842, a rumour became rife that the tower 
was unsafe, which was confirmed by the publication of a notice that 
the church would be shut up, and the services performed in the 
Coimty hall and in St. Mary's girls' school room. It appeared on 
examination that the masonry of the four tower piers was not 
sufficiently strong to bear the superincumbent weight ; the stones, 
insufficiently banded, had split in all directions ; and the tower was 
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rent with Mghtful fiBSures. The pier foundatioiis were searched, and 
it was discovered that graves had been made close to them, and even 
in one instance two feet of the tower quoin cut away to make room 
for a fiEuxdly vault. Some capitals of the old Saxon or early Norman 
church and many encaustic tiles were found in the course of these 
investigations. Mr. Robinson made drawings of two of the capitals^ 
and Mr. Cottingham, of London, the architect, took casts of the tiles, 
after which they were either broken up or reburied. The founda- 
tions having been strengthened, a vestry meeting was called on 
the 12th of January, 1843, when a rate of Is. 6d. on land, and 
Is. on houses was proposed by one of the churchwardens ; a very 
irregular scene took place, and after a three days' poll the rate was 
defeated by a majority of 784. On the 23rd of April the nave was 
opened for worship, but on the 13th of October it was once more 
closed in consequence of a somewhat singular occurrence. An 
umbrella was accidentally thrown down, and some persons in the 
church, fancying that the tower was falling, immediately made a 
precipitous retreat. The congregation was instantly struck with a 
panic ; a tremendous rush to the doors was the result ; in vain did 
Dr. Wilkins and the Rev. J. T. White, one of the curates, manfully 
maintain their ground and exhort the people to stay ; and in the 
startling and humiliating scene several persons were thrown down 
and severely hurt. An afternoon service was now performed at 
Sneinton Church. In January, 1844, the evening service was 
removed from St. Mary's school room to St. Nicholas's church. On 
the 7th of April the Rev. J. W. Brooks, the new vicar, "read 
himself in" at the parish church, the safety of which had been certi- 
fied by four eminent architects of the town. The services at the 
school as well as at St. Nicholas's were, however, continued for those 
who still doubted the safety of the structure. On the 20th of May, 
at a meeting in the Exchange, a subscription was originated to 
restore the building — a suggestion to demolish the edifice having 
been thrown overboard ; and after having been wholly or partially 
closed for five years and a half, the church was, on the 18th of May, 
1848, re-opened for public worship. The west front was correctly 
restored after the original design as preserved in the engraving in 
Thoroton's Nottinghamshire. The nave roof was restored with oak ; 
the corbel angels, which had been ruthlessly cut away, to admit a 
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flat plaster ceiling, were restored ; the clerestory windows were filled 
with tracery- ; the two western pillars were rebuilt, as also were the 
four main pillars of the tower, which were rendered stronger than 
they originally were. The entire cost of these repairs was consider- 
ably aboye £9,000, exclusiyely of the chancel, which was restored at 
the cost of the patron. Earl Manyers, under the direction of Mr. H. 
M. Wood, who erected a roof of an entirely new pattern. The oak 
stalls were remoyed and sold for £10 to a gentleman, who subse- 
quently restored and presented them to St. Stephen's, Sneinton. In 
remoyhig these stalls a piece of stone sculpture was found underneath 
of beautiful workmanship. It was supposed to haye been an entab- 
lature under a sarcophagus. It eyidently represents the pope seated 
on his throne, eussisted by two cardinals, inaugurating a bishop ; which 
bishop, it is conjectured by some archaeologists, was probably interred 
in the church and was perhaps its founder. It is now recessed in 
the north wall of the chancel, within the communion rails. The 
remains of a piscina and of sedilia, which had been hidden by a piece 
of joiner's work behind the altar, were built up. The stone gallery, 
originally built in the west front, was remoyed to the third bay ; a 
glazed deal screen was carried up to the bottom of the clerestory 
window. Behind the altar is an elaborately caryed piece of oak 
panelling, consisting of an arcade of fiye arches, in which are placed 
the creed, the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments and yarious 
texts, painted in black Roman letters. The altar is of oak, panelled 
iind magnificently ornamented. 

This church possessed an organ before the ciyil War; but the 
adyent of the puritans to power caused the destruction of the 
instrument, regarding which a tradition is told, that one of the 
churchwardens secured and sold the pipes, the empty case alone 
being left in the building. The church remained destitute of an 
organ till 1704, when the parishioners subscribed for one. This 
instrument, which was set up at the west end of the middle aisle, 
was repaired in 1742 by Swabrick of Warwick. In the second year 
of Queen Anne's reign a new set of pipes was purchased by 
yoluntary subscription, and the renoyated organ remoyed to a 
gallery erected in the centre of the naye, supported by Tuscan 
columns, oyer which was a painting of Dayid playing on the harp. 
In 1776-7 this organ was sold, and a new one, wi^ two fronts, built 
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by the fiunoQB John Snetzler of LoncUm, bought at a cost of £630. 
This fine inatnunait iraa enlarged at a cost of J&2d0, by A. Bucking- 
bam« of London^ and f<»merly stood upon the new orchestra at the 
ftest end of the naye, which supplied acconunodation for the singers 
and the children of the Blue-coat school, who were taught psalmody 
and chanting. The organ^ once more removed, now stands on the 
floor in the north transept. 

The tower, etmsisting of two stages above the church roof, was 
erowned with a battlement and eight small pinnacles, one of which was 
blown down about ten years ago. At the last restoration, however, 
these were re|»laced by eight new ones of more proportionate dimen- 
sions. The tower is the most elevated point in the town, and its 
summit commands a splendid prospect. In the steeple is a peal of 
ten bells, all cast betwixt the years 1595 and 1765. One of the treble 
beUs, broken during the late repairs^ was recast at the close of 1852^ 
by Taylor and Son of Loughborough. The tenor weighs 34 cwt. 
The ninth bell was cast by Oldfield of Nottingham, who cast the 
Great Tom of Lincoln in 1595. One of the bells has this couplet 
engraven beneath the churchwardens' names : 

" 1 tole the Tune that dokfiil is to such as Ut'cI amiss, 
But sweet my sound seem unto them who hope for joyM Bliss." 

In September, 1811, the floor immediately under the bells in St. 
Mary's was let down several feet, and a new one erected directly 
underneath. This was done for the purpose of having the old ringing 
loft, which stood in the centre of the church and which was offensive 
to the eye, taken down. The old loft rested upon supporters, which 
projected firom the four centre columns supporting the tower. In the 
reign of Queen Anne the beUs hung in the upper story of the tower, 
and it was feared that their swinging might injure the fabric, con- 
sequently they were let down a story, and, the next floor being then 
too high for the ringers, the additional loft was erected. 

Some have assigned the erection of the south porch to the Anglo- 
Saxons on account of its elaborate workmanship ; tradition, however, 
asserts that this once beautiful specimen of ancient art belonged 
originally to the Priory of Lenton, and was brought hence after the 
suppression of that institution. 

Deering mentions the existence in his day of a dim painting over 
the vestry door in the chancel, representing a giant, which was 
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thought to be St. Christopher. More recently a figure of St. Andrew 
might have been traced in the north window of the chancel. 

In 1707 a clock was added to the church, made by John Bowe of 
Epperstone : it was placed in the upper part of the large window of 
the south transept, where it remained a himdred years. In 1807 the 
old clock was remoyed, and a new one, by Thomas Hardy of Not- 
tingham, placed in the tower. This clock has quarter-jacks, and two 
dials placed east and west in the tower, but no chimes. In 1808 a 
handsome time-piece was placed in front of the gallery. At the 
alterations of the church it was removed to the vestry, where it has 
since remained. There is a large Gothic font, which is probably as 
old as the church. 

On the north side of the cross aisle was the chapel of All Saints, 
which belonged to the Plumptre family from, the reign of Henry VII., 
and to which the oratory with a quire adjoining it was an appur- 
tenance. On the south side was a chapel dedicated by Thomas 
Willoughby to the Virgin Mary. There were in the church th« 
chantries of St. Mary and St. James, and another dedicated to 
Amyas, who was mayor of the town in the time of Bichard III. In 
the south part of the cross aisle, in the ancient chapel of " Our 
Ladye," under a stately marble tomb, repose the bodies of the first 
and second Earls of Clare, the first of whom died 1637, the other 
1665. Near the vestry door is a blue marble gravestone to the 
memory of the Rev. John Whitlock, died 1708 ; at the south side of 
the chancel on the wall a marble tablet to the memory of Lady Mary 
Brabazon, died 1738, who lies near her father the Earl of Meath, died 
1715; and among the names which are mentioned by Thoroton, 
Deering, and Throsby as having been recorded on the numerous 
commemorative slabs in other parts of the sacred edifice are the 
following : Rev. John Disney, vicar, died 1729-30 ; John Alton and 
Elizabeth Brightman, his wife, died respectively 1629 and 1638; 
Thomas Newdigate, son of Sir Richard Newdigate of Ardbury, 
Warwick, died 1722 ; Thomas Manly, 1708 : Richard Samon, mayor 
and alderman, died 1457 ; William Greaves, A.M., alderman and 
registrar of the archdeaconry; Gowen Knight, fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, master of the Free School, died 1691 ; Thomas 
Smith, esquire, died 1727 ; William Flamstead, gentleman, steward 
and town clerk of Nottingham, died 1653 ; John Bee, M.D., died 
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171d ; Bobie Stierwin, esquire, M.F. for the town, died 1718, and 
his brother John, mayor of Nottingham, died the same year ; 
Nicholas Kinnersley, esquire, and his mother ** dear Amye ;'* Kadulph 
Hansby, died 1635 ; Joseph Gardener, died 1669 ; John Plimiptre, 
died 1552 ; Henry, eldest son of John Plumptre, bom in 1708, and 
who, although he only lived about eleven years, had made himself 
master of the Jewish, Koman, and English history, the heathen 
mythology and the French tongue, while he was considerably 
advanced in Latin; Henry Plumptre, died 1693; three daughters 
of Richard Mascie of Sale in Chester, who was a lineal descendant 
of Mascie, Baron of Dunham ; Bath Williams, esquire, lieutenant- 
colonel of marines, who, in 1799, at the age of 68, was drowned in 
the Trent. Unfortunately, at the alterations and at the subsequent 
strengthening of the tower many of these memorial stones were 
removed, and either mutilated or entirely destroyed. The families 
buried here include the following names : Wright, Bradshaw, Roberts, 
Padley, Morris, White, Whittaker, Howitt, and Hall. Many of the 
gravestones were bereffc of the brass plates by the soldiers during 
the civil war. The inscriptions, some of which are now worn away, 
are preserved by Thoroton and Deering. Among the tombstones in 
the churchyard is one marking the resting-place of Jacob Yilliers, a 
descendant of the fieunous favorite of the first Charles, George Yilliers, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

The inclosing of the churchyard with an iron railing waa begun in 
1792 and completed in 1807. Four other burial grounds have been 
consecrated for th^ use of the parish : one lies at the north and 
another at the south side of Barker gate, the third on the west side 
of Carter gate, and the other is known as St. Ann's cemetery and i» 
situated at the north end of Beck Street. 

The vicarage house stands opposite the south-east comer of the church 
yard. The original structure was removed in 1 653 and a new one built 
on its site, which in turn gave place in 1844 to the present mansion. 

Deering, in his history, says : " In the church of St. Mary prayers 
are read twice a day throughout the year, two sermons preached 
every Lord's day, and on Wednesdays a mormng lecture, besides 
other sermons on particular days.'* Divine service is now celebrated 
on Sunday forenoon, afternoon, and evening, while a service is 
held every Wednesday evening. 
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Tlie valtie of the livisg was foimerly £699 a year, but it is now 
reduced to about £400, owing to the marriage, burial, and other 
fees received by the ministers of St. Paul's and Trinity district 
churches, and by the interments at the general cemetery. The 
patronage is Tested in Earl Manvers. A terrar, published in 1748, 
contains an account of the glebe lands, while the parish register com- 
mences in 1667. 

We append a list of the vicars of St. Mary's from. 1290 to the 
present time : 

1290, Johannes de Ely ; 1804, Bobertus de Dalby ; 1318, Henricos de parva Haly ; 
1317, Johannes de Ludham ; 1322, Joh. ff. Witti. Coryn ; 1847, Johannes de Lannde ; 
1347, Bohert de Wakebridge ; 1346, Btehard de Baddyife ; 1349^ Bog«r de Kydding^ 
worih; 1S48, BleliBfd de Swannyngton; 1351, Thomas Fascayl; 1357, JobtaaiM 
Lorimer; JohaaneB de Horeden; 13C4, Joh. de Stapleford; 1371, WiUielmas da 
Sandyacre j Bobertos de Betford; 1401, Biohardus Chilwell; 14D9, WiUiehnns Ode ; 
1447, WOUelmuB Wright ; 1461, Johannes Hurt ; 1476, Thomas Turner ; 1496, Johan- 
nes Grere; 1499, Simcm Yates; 1501, Bichard Travenor; 1534, Biehard Matthew ; 
1535, Biehard Wylde; 1554, Olivenifl Hftwood; 1568, Johannes Lowfhe; 157i, 
Willifllmw Uademe; 1573, Bobertos Aldridge; 1616, Oliyerioa Wythexfaigbm; 
1616, Johannes Tolson; 1617, Badulfos Hansby; 1635, Edmondua Layooek; 1651, 
J. Whitlock ; 1662, Georgios Masterson ; 1686, Samuel Crobrow, S.T.P. ; 1690, 
Benjamin Camfield, A.M. ; 1694, Tymothy Oarrol, A.M. ; 1608, Edwardus Clarke, 
A.M. ; 1708, Samuel Berdmore, A.M. ; 1723, Johannes Disney, A.M. ; 1730, Thomas 
Berdmore, A.M. ; 1743, Seroop Berdmore, S.T.P. ; 1770, Nathan Haines, D.D. ; 1806, 
John Bristow, D.D. ; 1810, George Hutchinson, A.M. ; 1817, George Wilkins, D.D. ; 
1844, J. W. Brooks, A.M. 

Edmund Laycock was vicar till 1642, but he had no regular sue- 

cesser tiU 1651, when J. Whitlock was presented by the Marquis of 

Dorchester — ^William Reynolds, the Mend and faithful companion 

of Mr. Whitlock, being appointed lecturer. The vicarage house 

was built during the incumbency of Mr. Whitlock, and was specially 

fitted to accommodate the families of himself and his Mend. In 1693 

the vicarage was vacant. 

The following societies exist in connexion with the church; 
aimliary church missionary society and lying-in charity. 

The following schools, the statistics of which are quoted from the 
report of 1851, are connected with St. Mary's church : girls' daily and 
infant schools in Barker gate, attended by 426 scholars ; a girls' 
Simday school, taught by 45 teachers, and attended by upwards of 
300 scholars ; St. Mark's daily school for boys, Sandy lane, 1 teacher, 
165 scholars ; Sunday school on the same premises, commenced as a 
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ragged scliool, 14 teachers, 221 scholars ; Malm hill boys' Sunday 
school, 11 teachers, 103 scholars; St. Matthew's Sunday school for 
boys and girls in Derby road, 11 teachers, 48 male and 40 female 
scholars ; adult school for females, average attendance, 140 ; eyening 
writing school for girls belonging to the Barker gate Sunday school, 
average attendance, 100. The number of children in the several 
schools in 1851 was 1239 ; of superintendants and teachers, 84. The 
adult school for females was foimded in 1844, and up till the close of 
1851 it had been attended by 1857 scholars. The govermnent 
inspector observes that the supply of books and maps for the daily 
schools is very defective, that the mistresses are inadequately remu- 
nerated, while additional teachers are required. There is a clothing 
fund in connexion with the girls' day and Sunday schools. The total 
income of the schools for 1851 amoimted to £236 Is. 6d. 

The vicar is assisted in his parish by four curates — ^the Revs. 
William B. Fatchell, James Stock, W. H. Stirling. The fourth 
curacy is at present vacant. 

Though it is difficult to assign the period when this church was 
foimded, or to say with absolute certainty which of the three parish 
churches has the most ancient foundation, some conjecture from the 
iaxit of the spiritiial court being held in this building that the priority 
belongs to the venerable church of St. Peter. This structure retains 
portions said to be more ancient than are to be foxmd in either of the 
other parish churches, the arcade in the south aisle of St. Peter's 
having been constructed about the year 1180. 

The fabric stands upon the incline which fSedls westward from 
Bridlesmith gate to the foot of Wheeler gate, Hoimds gate, and the 
Low pavement, and is about thirty-eight feet above the meadow land 
level. It is a handsome gothic structure, and consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, and western tower. The south 
aisle, as we have already stated, belongs to the latter part of the 
twelfth century, the arcade with its carved capitals being a good and 
interesting specimen of the architecture of that period. That of the 
north aisle is loftier, while its general details show that it was erected 
about the year 1370. During the early part of the fifteenth century 
the roof of the nave was rebuilt and the fabric imderwent such 

extensive repairs that some local historians have erroneously assigned 

I 
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this as the period when the present chiirch was erected. The tower was 
evidently rebuilt about the middle of the same century and is remark- 
able for haying for the long period that has intervened withstood the 
wear and tear of bell-ringing without a single failure. There is a 
beautiful stone groined ceiling, which if thrown open to the nave 
would have a fine effect ; it is, however, blocked up by the organ and 
west gallery. The spire with which the tower is surmounted was 
formerly adorned with ribs and crockets at its angles. About half a 
century ago a proposition was seriously entertained by parties living 
in the square to have the spire taken down, chiefly on account of its 
dangerous condition and to save the expense of repairs. Happily it 
still remains, though devoid of its crockets, in excellent stability and 
an ornament to the town. In 1789 a mason named Wootton took 
down and rebuilt four yards of the spire without the aid of scaffolding. 
At the termination of his task the "steeple climber" walked round 
the summit of the spire, beat a drum, and drank a bottle of ale, to 
the terror of the assembled crowd. In 1826 some farther repairs 
were effected on the stmmiit by his son. In consequence of a defect 
in the vane rod, which was formerly in three pieces, it was foimd 
necess&ry, in 1842, to take down and replace a few feet of the stone- 
work in order to fix a new rod in one piece. This operation was well 
and safely accomplished by Mr. Samuel Hall, stonemason, of this 
town. In the tower there is a peal of eight bells cast in 1771, and said 
to be the most melodious and best attuned in the neighbourhood. 
The chancel was originally built about the same time as the north 
aisle, but was so much altered in the reign of Queen Anne that it 
presents a comparatively modem appearance. At the time of the civil 
war a temporary loft was thrown over this part of the building for the 
use of the congregation of St. Nicholas's church, who were allowed 
to attend here till their own place of worship was rebuilt. A few 
years ago, on taking down a composition frontispiece, the ancient 
chancel arch was displayed in all its beauty. The vestry, at the 
north-east comer of the building, appears to be of very ancient date, 
and was formerly the chapel of All Saints. The chapel of St. Mary 
was situated on the south side of the church, a portion of which wa« 
rebuilt in 1800. In 1807 the north side was stuccoed and the portico 
taken down; and in 1814 the chancel was repaired. There is a gallery 
in the north aisle and one at the west end; in the latter stands tha 
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organ* which, raised by subscriptioii in 1S12, was built by Lincoki, of 
London. The interior of the church is well pewed. A large window 
at the east end, containing several coats of arms in stained glass, was 
built up in 1720, when an altar piece was placed against it, repre- 
senting the Last Supper, which was subsequently supplanted by a 
painting of Christ's Agony in the Garden, executed by the late 
Mr. Barber. 

The spiritual court is held in the south aisle ; it was formerly kept 
in the chapel of All Saints. Here the archdeacon occasionally 
meets the churchwardens of the district at his visitation. 

Within the church are a large number of tablet inscriptions, per- 
petuating the memories, among others, of William Cressey, a judge 
of the King's Bench in Lreland, died 1645 ; William Ayscough, the 
printer, died 1719, and who is said by Deering to have first introduced 
the art of printing into the town about the year 1710 ; and Alderman 
Thomas Trigge, whose burial place is marked by a marble monument 
in the south aisle. Near the vestry door is a white marble monu- 
ment to the memory of Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Lord 
Carrington, and wife of Alan Hyde, Lord Gardner, died 1811. In 
1739, a vault was being constructed for Mr. Abel Smith, banker, 
when an arched tomb was discovered in the north wall containing 
a coffin enclosing the bones of a corpse, and in which was a red 
tHe with cross keys and a sword emblazoned on it. The tile was 
supposed to be a remnant of the ancient pavement aroimd the altar. 
The bones were conjectured to be those of John de Flmnptre, 
founder of the hospital "at the bridge end." The only ancient 
monument remaining is an ancient floor stone on which is an incised 
Gross, and the name, " Johannes Martlett." On a stone in the north 
aisle is the name of John Greaves, died 1718, and of whom it was said : 

** Here lies a man who nere did start, 
Wos lame ons leg yet soimd at heart." 

According to the parish register Mr. Cotes began a text upon the 
5th of November, 1640, and ** on the same continued until the 15th 
of the same month, and died before he finished it, and like a dying 
twan did sing most sweetly before his death." Throsby copies an 
inscription from a tablet in the south aisle commemorating ** John 
Noder, gent., of this town, who enjoyed fifty-six years of mutual love 
and domestic happiness, which was ihterrupted by his decease on 
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the 9tli of January, 1789." " What a portion of conjugal happiness," 
cries the enthusiastic Throsby. "What enjoyment, and what a 
contrast to some modem unions, that are soon followed by the most 
disastrous separations." What say ye to this revelation, ye of the 
olden time, who point a degenerate posterity to the perfection of your 
youthfiil days. 

A guild book, preserved in the yestry, shows that from 1440 till the 
dissolution of chapels and monasteries there was a fraternity of St. 
George in connexion with the church. About thirty years ago more 
than 700 seats for the poor were erected. In 1831, a new burial 
ground in Broad marsh, containing 1600 square yards, was opened 
for the use of the parish. 

The rectory of St. Peter, when presented by Peverel to the prior 
of Lenton, was valued at twenty marks ; subsequently in the king's 
books at £8 7s. 6d. The inresent value of the living is about £300. 

A century ago two sermons were preached each Lord's day, and on 
Wednesdays and Fridays prayers were read morning and afternoon. 
In 1641 John Goodall provided an additional lecture every Friday 
morning. Now Divine service is celebrated on the morning and 
evening of every Sabbath day. 

We append a list of the rectors of St. Peter's from 1241 : 

1241, John de Nottingham ; 1280, Johannes Cathal ; 1287, Bichardus de Stapleton ; 
1292, Joh. de Bros de Fykering ; 1800, Adam de Eyrkby ; 1322, Lancelot de C!orebto ; 
1323, wmielmuB de Willonghby; Bohertus Jolan; 1347, WiUiehnns de Whatton; 
1848, Henricus de Keyworth; 1869, Bobertus de Newbald; 1375, WiUielmus de 
Bodington ; Hugo Martel ; 1426, Johannes Barton ; Johannes Drayton ; 1445, Willi- 
ehnus OoU; 1483, Johannes Mayewe; 1486, Bobertus Cotyngham; 1499^ Williehnua 
Ilkeston; 1510, Joh: Plough, Kyngsbury; 1538, Johannes Plough, jun. ; 1550, 
Kieholaus Cooke ; 1578, Johannes Nytter rel Wittie ; 1583, Carolus Aynsworth ; 
1588, Badnlphus Shutte ; 1593^ Johanne» Pare ; 1604, Franciscus Bodes ; 1606, Boger 
Freeman ; 1610, Johannes Kdle ; 1610, Thomas Low ; 1617, Georgius Ck>tes ; 1618, 
Hugo Parke, sequestrator; 1619, Georgius C!otes; 1614, Johannes Goodall; 1642, 
Johannes Aysthorpe; Bichard Whitchurch, appointed by the parliamentary party; 
1656, John Barrett; 1667, Samuel Leak; 1672, Edwardus Buxton ; 1680, Willielmu» 
Wilson, A.M. ; 1693, Nathan Drako, A.M. ; 1704^ Timothy Fenton, A.M. ; 1721, 
James Wilson, A.M. : 1725, Edward Chappell, A.M. ; 1767, Samuel Martin, A.M. ; 
1782, Jeremiah Bigsby, A.B.; 1797, John Staunton, D.D.; 1814, Bobert White 
Abnond, A.M. 

The rector is assisted in his duties by the Rev. Thomas Gascoigne, 
principal of the Cavendish hill academy, Sherwood. The parishioner* 
are at present raising a subscription to aid in the maintenance of » 
curate 
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The Sabbath school meets in a room in Hounds gate ; the number 
of teachers is male 12, female 6, while the average attendance of 
scholars is about 50 girls, and 90 boys. The children of the Blue- 
coat school att^d service in St. Peter's church and constitute the 
choir. 

The churchyard adjoins the church : it was first inclosed in 1804. 
It is now surroimded by a strong wall, while digging the foundation 
for which, a few years ago, the workmen found a has relief sculpture 
which had formerly belonged to the church and was taken from it 
when the north aisle was built. 

This place of worsliip occupies a pleasant site on the south side of 
Castle gate, whence its large burial ground extends to Chesterfield 
street and Kosemary lane. Begun in 1671, this church was completed 
in 1678 : it is built of brick ornamented with stone. The old church, 
which stood on the same site, was demolished during the Common- 
wealth — ^the materials, according to Deering, being apjdied to private 
•ases. In 1714 one or two pinnacles of the tow» were blown down, 
breaking in the'r descent a main piece of timba:. One beam bore 
these words : <*This church was burnt and puUed down 1647, and 
began again 1671." Some remains of the old church were foimd in 
l^osemary lane. A portion of the pews went to make boxes for the 
kitchen of an imi, while Colonel Hutchinson, the governor of the 
castle, got the credit of carrying away the bells to Owthorpe. The 
subsequent discovery of certain relics of shattered bells buried in the 
immediate vicinity of the church proved the latter statement to be a 
wicked fabrication. 

Situated on the lowest level of the three parish churches this edifi,ce 
is not more than thirty-three feet above the level of the plain of the 
meadow. An ancient tradition has been handed down to an imbe- 
lieving posterity, that St. Nicholas's is the mother church, and that 
it was in the king's demesne long before the Conquest. It was placed 
before St. Mary's, although she had a suffiragan bishop, although she 
was the scene of all public solemnities such as the election of the 
mayor and sheriffs, and in spite of the fact that from the earliest 
times the assize judges worshipped there, even when their lodgings 
were nearer the church of St. Nicholas. The presait structure has a 
tower rat the west end, terminated by pinnacles. It has a spacious 
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naye aad two side aisles. The south aisle was enlarged by subscrip- 
tion in 1756, and a similar extension of the north aisle took place in 
1733, when £500 was raised for the purpose. Since then it has been 
repaTed and ornamented with a pulpit and reading desk, as also 
with a gallery on the north side. An organ was erected in 1811. In 
1848 this instrument was replaced by another, which was purchased 
by subscription from the Roman CathoUc chapel, in George street. 
In that year also a gallery at the west end which had been formed 
for conyenience was removed, and the yentilation of the building 
considerably improved by the substitution of a high pitched roof m 
the place of the former imsightly flat one. On each side of the com- 
munion table are paintings representing the Good Samaritan and 
the Prodigal Son. "They were given," says Throsby, "by a Mr. 
Elliot, a gentleman of Nottingham, who sometime since changed his 
name from Stanford to that of Elliot, for what, I am apprehensive, no 
man in his senses would scruple to do, when a good estate was to be 
the compensation." 

The church has a couple of bells. The mortuary inscriptions in 
the churchyard and the adjoining burial ground are neither numerous 
nor interesting : there are several gravestones commemorative of 
Lawrence Collin and his descendants. This person was a gunner in 
Nottingham Castle when it was possessed by the republicans, and 
one of his descendants, Abel Collin, founded the hospital which bears 
his name. The families of Huish, Davison, Melville, Hawksley, 
Launder, Lowe, and Gage are interred in this church. Throsby 
eulogises the beautiful prospect obtained from the churchyard, and 
states that he frequently walked thither when he was on a visit to 
Nottingham, in order to enjoy the expansive view. 

The services at St. Nicholas's were, a century ago, two sermons 
on Sunday and prayers on Wednesday and Friday. Service is now 
held on the forenoon and evening of each Lord's day. 

The rectory was valued at ten marks, when the prior of Lenton was 
patron ; afterwards, when the king became patron, at £2 16s. 6d. Its 
present annual value is £200. 

The following is a list of the rectors of St. Nicholas's from the 
earliest records : 

Williain Bishop ; 1267, Kichard de Weremsworth ; 1286, Johannes de Ludham ; 
1817, Herbertos Fongar ; 1818, Williehnus de Ilkeston; 1821, Gnlfridus de If^lford; 
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1SI29, Gilbertos de Ottiingrton; Thomas Tutil; 1351, Kichardus Eaym de Gotham; 
1366, Johannes Templer ; Johannes Dimby; 1367, Thomas Lorday de Stanley; 1371, 
Williehnus de Bilham; Eoger Bampton yel Mempton; 1426, Williebnus C!okker; 
1432, Williehnus Westthorpe; 1435, Johannes Sampson; 1436, Johannes Hopwell; 
1464, Nicholas Fish; 1466, Richardus Elkesly; 1471, Robertas Echard ; 1476, Thomas 
Tewe; 1477, Edmnndus Holme ; 1497, Johannes Dale; 1502, Thomas Reyner; 1503, 
Reynaldus Marshal; 15S1, Alexander Penhill; 1533, Thomas Ward; 1585, Radulphus 
Shute; 1588, Johannes Lambe ; 1611, Robertas Malham; 1622, RobotuB Aynsworfh, 
the last incumbent till after the Restoration; 1663, Job. Aysthorpe, rector of St. 
Peter's and sequestrator; 1669, Samuel Leek; 1682, Job. Simpson; 1715, Johannes 
Abson, A.M. ; 1749, George Wakefield, A.M. ; 1767, George Beaumont, L.L.B. ; 1778, 
Charles Wylde, D.D. ; 1825, W. J. Butler, A.M. 

The year 1664 was blank for sequestrator ; ^m 1665 to 1668 the 
rectory was vacant, as it likewise was from 1672 till 1681. 

The Sabbath school, which is held in the church, is taught by 4 
male and 12 female teachers ; number of scholars, male 50, female 120. 

ibt. gsmes's Cfinni^, 
This church is agreeably situated on Standard hill, without the 
boundaries of the county of the town. Towards the dose of the last 
eentury, and for the space of twenty years, efforts were made to 
t)btain a chapel of ease in this district in connexion with the estab- 
lished church ; but the united opposition of the incimibents of the 
three parishes in the town rendered the attempt abortive. The 
promoters of the scheme, from the religious views they professed, 
were generally known as the evangelical party. When Standard hill 
was sold by the Duke of Newcastle, however, a piece of land was 
bought and an application made to parliament for authority to build 
a new place of worship. The three incumbents petitioned against 
the bill, which made a narrow escape in the House of Lords, but 
ultimately passed after a variety of amendments had been introduced, 
designed to preserve as in time past the surplice fees of the three 
parishes ; in 1807 the measure received the royal assent. It is a 
noteworthy fact that among the noble peers who sat in committee 
upon this bUl were the late King of Hanover and the celebrated Lord 
Nelson, the latter of whom had received orders to join the fleet, and 
was killed a short time after at the battle of Trafalgar. The Duke 
of Cumberland opposed, while the admiral supported, the measure. 
The building was inmiediately proceeded with. In a cavity in the 
foundation stone at the south-west comer is a brass-plate bearing 
the subjoined inscription : 
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« The ftrat stone of fMa buildingr> which is dedicated to St. James, for the pnhlio 
worship of Ahnighty God, agreeahle to the rites and ceremonies of the established 
Church of England, was laid by Thomas Hill, Edmimd Wright, Charles Eaton, and 
Benjamin Maddock, esquires, 27th April, 1808, and in the 48th year of the reign of 
His Majesty George III. The Bifl^t Hon. and Bey. Edward Yenables Yemen, being 
Archbishop of the Diocese.*' 

The chiircli, consecrated by the Archbishop of York, on the 13th of 
June, 1809, was erected by subscription at a cost of nearly i£ 13,000, 
including the price of the land as well as £1100 of parliamentary 
expenses incurred in meeting the opposition of the parochial trium- 
Tirate. The edifice is an embattled Gothic brick structure, cased with 
stone ; it has a low tower terminated with pinnacles, and containing 
one bell, cast in 1791 by Mr. Hedderley, bell-founder, for a cotton mill 
ia Broad marsh. The interior, 90 feet long by 60 feet wide, is neatly 
fitted up with pews and commodious galleries oyer the side aisles, 
and is capable of seating 1500 people. It is well lighted with sixteen 
Gothic windows. The organ, by Elliott of London, was introduced 
in 1816, and cost £500. The first three presentations were Tested 
in the three largest subscribers to the building — ^Edmund Wright, 
esquire. Key. J. Burnett Stuart, A.M., and Thomas Walker, esquire, 
father-in-law to the present incumbent. The Hying, of which the 
Lord Chancellor is now patron, amounts to £200 a year. The 
congregation is large and feishionable. 

The Bey. John Burnett Stuart, who was appointed in 1809, held 
the incumbency for upwards of thirty years, during which he dis- 
charged the duties of his office with zeal and faithfulness. For 
a long period the congregation attending this church was the 
largest and most respectable in the town. In consequence of 
declining health Mr. Stuart was compelled to relinquish the charge 
in 1841 to his successor, the Hey. J. C. Coleman, on which occasion 
an address expressing sentiments of sympathy and esteem, yery 
numerously signed, was presented to him. After his death, which 
took place in 1845, a neat commemoratiye tablet with the following 
inscription was placed on the north wall of the chancel : 

"In memory of John Burnett Stuart, of Dens, M.A., Beetor of Grsppenhall, 
Cheshire, and first Incumhent of this Church, -who laboured unweariedly as a 
Minister of Christ, and, after patiently enduring infirmity and suffering for the 
remainder of his days, entered into his rest Oct. 12, 1847, aged 72. His body is 
laid in the churchyard of Lowdham, in this County, waitii^ for the Besurrectioa 
of the dead." 
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The Rev, Henry Bell, A.M., succeeded to the charge in 1849. Mr. 
Bell, besides officiating as incumbent of St. James's, is vicai of 
Kuddington, in this county, and chaplain to the General Hospital. 
As a preacher he is much appreciated, his discourses being always 
elegant and effective, and often eloquent and powerful. On the 
platform he appears to perhaps still greater advantage than in the 
pulpit ; whatever he advances is told in language concise and 
forcible ; and during his incumbency he has lent valuable assistance 
to the Midland Blind Asylum and other benevolent institutions. 

Among other clergymen who have temporarily officiated at this 
church are the Kev. W. Howard, the present incumbent of St. John 
Baptist's ; the Kev. S. Rogers, of Bulwell ; the Rev. W. O. Ruspini, 
chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta ; the Rev. F. Thomburgh, of 
London ; and the Rev. Edward Bull, of Pentlow, Surrey. 

This church, originally erected as a chapel of ease to St. Mary's by 
a grant from government, is now, in confonnity with the act of par- 
Hament for the division of large parishes, a district or parochial 
church. It was erected in 1822 on the west side of George street, 
and was consecrated by the Archbishop of York on the 24th of 
October, in the same year. It is a handsome stone-fironted rectan- 
gular building, 104 feet long, 62 feet wide, and 34 feet high. Pour 
massive fluted columns of the Doric order, 22 feet high, support the 
portico, which is surmoimted by an elegant entablature and pediment, 
7 feet 1 inch high. The total height of the portico is 31 feet 4 inches, 
and it is surmounted by a cupola containing a beU. The dome and 
lantern are supported by eight Boric columns, and from the basement 
to the i^x of the dome is 45 feet. The roof of the church is 
supported by fourteen Corinthian columns and pilasters at the angles. 
The centre aisle is 36 feet, and the side aisles 16 feet, wide. The 
aisle or side pews are raised, and seats for the poor are placed along 
the central aisle. The church contains 1600 sittings, and the interior 
is lighted by oblong square windows. 

The patron of the living, the value of which is £200 a year, is Earl 
Manvers. 

The Rev. Charles Armstrong, under whose pastorate the church was 
speedily filled, was the first incumbent ; and though now inadequate 
to the duties of the pulpit from his state of health, the spiritual 
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wants of the congregation are well supplied by the curate, the 
Bey. John Jones, B.A. The late curate, the Rey. George Cuthbert, 
B.A., who was remoyed in 1852 to another sphere of usefulness 
in his afflicted natiye country, Ireland, gained the affections of 
his people by the deyoted singleness of purpose with which he 
discharged the duties of his sacred office. During his residence in 
the town he took a part in the early closing moyement ; and both in 
the pulpit and on the platform he energetically testified against popery 
and unitarianism. Among other curates who haye labored in this 
district are the Bey. Dr. Blakeney, the distinguished opponent of 
Bomanism, who in 1851 was remoyed from Ison Green to Birken- 
)Lead, in the county of Chester, and the Bey. "W. Clementson. 

The organ, buHt in 1846 by Messrs. Beyington and Sons of London, 
was purchased by subscription at a cost of £310. 

The Sunday schools connected with this place of worship are 
attended on the ayerage by 160 female and 100 male scholars ; the 
number of teachers being 36 female and 13 male. The infant school 
in Cur lane, open during the week, is usually attended by about 60 
children. There is a district yisiting society and a juyenUe church 
missionary association, besides supporting which the congregation 
contribute to the bible, Jews', and other societies. 

This place of worship was bidlt on a portion of land, adjoining 
Milton street, called Burton Leys, under the first and second William 
IV., c. 38. Four thousand square yards of land were purchased from 
the commissioners for the inclosure of Burton Leys, at a cost of £600. 
The comer stone of the edifice was laid on the 23rd of April, 1840, 
by John Smith "Wright, esquire, who contributed £600 towards its 
erection ; and the top stone was laid on the 8th of June, 1841, by 
Francis Wright, esquire, who paid the expense of the spire, estimated 
at £250, and gaye a further donation of £100. Other members of 
the family subscribed £815 ; the Flumptres gaye £930 ; the Smiths, 
£1100 ; Bobert Bamsden, esquire, £230 ; the late Bichard Ark- 
wright, esquire, £200; the late W. E. Elliott, esquire, JS200 ; Mrs. and 
Miss Eyans of Lincoln, £250 ; Francis Welford, esquire, and family, 
£235; John Mills, esquire, £150; the Misses O'Bryen, £200; Charles 
Jackson, esquire, £145 ; Henry Gaily Knight, esquire, M.P., £50 ; 
his grace the Archbishop of York, £50 ; and the long list of sub- 
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scribers contained besides the names of the chief manttfacturers and 
tradesmen. The total subscriptions amounted to about £10,000. 
The ceremony of laying the first stone was numerously attended, the 
procession, headed by the mayor, being composed of both churchmen 
and dissenters. The consecration of the church took place on the 
13th of October, 1841, when the Bishop of Lincoln officiated. 

The original trustees were the Venerable John Henry Browne, 
Archdeacon of Ely, John Pemberton Plumptre, esquire, M.P., 
Robert Kamsden, esquire, and Francis "Welford, esquire. 

The edifice, which belongs to the Gothic order, is ornamented by 
a spire of much beauty. It was designed by Mr I. Stevens of 
Derby, and built by Mr. James Ebrank Hall, of Nottingham, at an 
outlay of £8,094 17s., including the cost of iQclosing the four 
thousand yards of land by a wall and palisading. The naye is 
internally 80 feet long by 54 feet wide ; 30 feet high at the side 
walls, and 35 feet 6 inches high in the centre ; the chancel, 23 
feet by 21 feet 6 inches ; height from the floor to the ceiling, 34 
feet 8 inches ; the lobbies and vestry, 18 feet 6 inches by 10 feet. 
The nave is lighted by ten triple lancet windows, 21 feet 6 inches 
high; the centre lights are 3 feet, and the side lights 18 inches 
wide. The east window is 28 feet 10| inches high and 16 feet 3 inches 
wide. The tower is 18 feet 2 inches by 14 feet. The height of the 
tower, lantern, and spire, from the ground line to the apex of the 
spire, is 177 feet. The interior fittings axe all of the Gothic order, 
and the galleries are supported by ten neat cast-iron columns. 
Porches placed at each angle lead into the church, and the lobbies 
at the west-end contain the staircases to the galleries. The seats in 
the church are placed transversely, and axe separated into three 
divisions or ranges ; the greater part of those in the centre division 
are iminclosed and free. Those on each side are in pews, a few 
of which remain without division for the accommodation of large 
families. Access to the pews is obtained from the four aisles, extend- 
ing the whole length of the nave from east to west. There are 1215 
sittings, 415 of which are free. Por all ecclesiastical purposes 
Trinity is similar to a parish church. 

There is a large organ in the west gallery, built by Joseph Walker 
of London : it was erected by subscription in 1844 and cost £546. 

The living, valued at from £300 to £400 a year, is vested in the 
four trustees. 
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The first inciimbexit was the Rey. Thomas Hart Dayies, A.M., an 
earnest and x>opiQar divine, who, amid the regrets of an affectionate 
and sorrowing people, left Nottingham in 1851 for Australia, whither 
he went to officiate as Archdeacon of Melbourne. In consequence of 
the serious effect the change had upon his health, he returned to 
England in the following year. He was succeeded in the incimibency 
of Trinity by the Bey. Thomas Mosse Macdonald, A.M., formerly a 
Wcsleyan Methodist minister, and one who, by his eloquence in the 
piQpit and the excellent and unwearied system of parochial visitation 
which he pursues, is indeed well worthy the name of a laborious and 
efficient servant of the Cross. He is assisted in his duties by a curate, 
the Bev. J. Soultbee. 

The schools are situated near the church. The building, which 
was erected in 1845, in conformity with plans forwarded by the 
Committee of Council on Education, who made a liberal grant, is a 
neat and commodious structure in the Norman style, and cost nearly 
£3000. The average attendance at the girls' sabbath school is 15 
teachers and 110 scholars ; in that of the boys 19 teachers and 135 
scholars. There is also an infemt school attended by 11 teachers and 
94 pupils. The National (week-day) school is under government 
inspection, and was at the last visit of the inspector reported as one of 
the most prosperous in his district, which comprises several counties. 
Two pupil teachers at this institution have recently obtained queen's 
scholarships. There is an average attendance of 196 in the boys' 
school, 86 in the girls', and 90 in the infants', making a total of 474. 

The following societies are carried on in connexion with the 
congregation, by whom they are liberally supported : district visiting 
society, lying-in charity, Dorcas society, deposit club, and auxiliary 
church missionary society. Besides the very handsome sum raised 
annually for these benevolent objects, a considerable amount is con- 
tributed every year in aid of the church pastoral aid, Irish, Jews', and 
other societies. 

This church is situated on the Leen side, in the midst of a densely 
crowded district, inhabited chiefly by the poor. Designed by Messrs. 
Scott and Moffat of London, it was built by Mr. Marples of Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire, at a cost of about £3000. The foundation stone 
was laid by Earl Manvers on the 9th of August, 1843. The edifice is 
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in the early Engliflh. style, and is built of Bulwell stone. The exterior 
of the church is 77 feet long and 55 feet wide ; the walls are 3 feet 
thick at the west end, elsewhere they are 2 feet 6 inches ; the north 
and south walls are 16 feet, the chancel walls 24 feet, and the clere- 
story of the nave 11 feet high : the nave is 25 feet wide and 34 feet 
high, and is divided from the aisles, which are 12 feet 6 inches wide, 
by twelye clustered colunms 10 feet high, with carved capitals from 
ancient models, corresponding with the date of the church, and ten 
pointed arches, which rise 10 feet above the columns. The nave is 
lighted in the west gable by a beautiful wheel window, 11 feet in 
diameter outside of label, and by a two-light lancet window, 15 feet 
high, the lights 2 feet each. This window is arcaded in five compart- 
ments, the second and fourth glass, and there are ten lancet windows 
in the clerestory, which is arcaded on the south side in three com- 
partments, the centre glass, between each buttress. The north aisle is 
Ughted by five side and two end windows ; the south aisle by four 
side and two end lancet windows, 7 feet high and 18| inches wide. 
The entrance door, which is on the south side, occupies the space of 
one window. The chancel is 24 feet by 19 feet, and is lighted by a 
beautiful east lancet window of three lights, 15 feet high, centre 
light, 2 feet 4 inches, side lights, 22 inches wide, between clustered 
shafts with carved capitals 12 feet high, and four side lancet windows 
11 feet high and 20 inches wide. The noble arch between the chancel 
and nave is 82 feet high, springing from shafts 18 feet high. The 
nave and chancel roo& are open ; the former rises 20 feet and the 
latter 16 feet, with circular knees between each pair of principal 
rafters. On the south side of the chancel arch there is a small 
belfry. The entrances are through a good porch into the south aisle, 
a door at the west end into the nave ; and there is a small vestry or 
robing room on the north side of the chancel. The interior is neatly 
fitted up with open seats. 

The church was built by subscription and all the seats are free, the 
chief design of its founders being to supply church acconmiodation 
and pastoral care for the popxdous district situated on the south side 
of St. Mary's parish, bounded by Bridge street on the east, by the 
canal on the south, by Sussex street on the west, and by Narrow 
marsh on the north. The land and indosure cost about £1000. 

The endowment, given by the ecclesiastical commissioners, amounts 
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to £150 per annum. The patronage is vested in the bishop of the 
diocese, Earl ^lanvers haying waived his claim as patron of the 
parish. 

The church commissioners gave £800 towards the erection of tl^is 
place of worship ; the Nottinghamshire church building society £500 ; 
the incorporated church building society, £500 ; Earl Manvers, £315 ; 
the Duke of Newcastle, £100 ; J. S. Wright, esquire, £105 ; Francis 
Wright, esquire, £100 ; John Mills, esquire, £100 ; and among the 
donors of smaller sums were her majesty the Queen Dowager, 
Viscount Newark, the Archbishop of York, Charles Storer, esquire, 
M.D., Thomas Adams, esqxdre, the Kev. W. Butler, and Job Brad- 
shaw, esquire. 

The first incimibent was the Bev. William Howard, who still 
continues to discharge the duties of his office with an assiduity and 
efficiency which has proved a great blessing to the destitute and 
long-neglected district in which the church is placed. He is assisted 
in the duties of his charge by a curate, the Key. 6. Waddington, and 
a scripture reader, Mr. J. E. Cooke. 

The parochial schools are situated on the west side of the London 
road, near the Parsonage house. According to the Keport for 1853, 
the Sabbath schools are attended by 12 male and 30 female teachers, 
and on the average by 130 male and 150 female scholars. In the 
National schools, about 160 boys 40 girls and 80 infants are taught 
under Government inspection. 

St. 0Lati^t\o*A snlr St. ^arit'd C^^uxt^tn. 

It is intended immediately to separate two districts from the over- 
grown parish of St. Mary, there being now, according to the last 
census, connected with the mother church 26,895 souls. 

The church in St. Matthew's district, which has a population of 
nearly 5000, will be erected on the summit of the hill between Back 
lane and Talbot street. It will be a neat and substantial structure 
in the early English style, with a small tower terminated by a spire. 
The architect is Mr. H. Koberts, F.S.A., London. In the more 
populous district of St. Mark's, containing about 10,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly of the operative class, a church will be built from the designs 
of Mr. Jalland, of this town, in the Tudor style of architecture, and 
wUl be situated on the north side of Millstone lane. Each of the 
above churches will contain upwards of 1000 sittings, at least, one 
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half of which will be free. The patronage will be Tested in the 
following trustees : H. Kingscote, esquire, Spring Gardens, London ; 
£. H. Fitzherbert, esquire, Torrington square, London; B. Kamsden, 
esquire, Rev. C. W. Eyre, and the Rev. J. "W. Brooks. Including 
the cost of endowing each church with £1000, the sum required for 
building and inclosing them is estimated at £11,000, towards which 
nearly £9000 has already been contributed. The church extension 
fimd has made a grant of £4000, besides a further sum for the pur- 
chase of the site. Among the principal subscribers are the following : 
Eaxl Manvers, £500 ; Lady Manvers, £100 ; Ichabod Wright, esquire, 
£100 ; F. Wright, esquire, £100 ; T. Adams, esquire, £100 ; R. C. 
L. Sevan, esquire, £100 ; Robert Ramsden, esquire, £100 ; T. 
Fisher, esquire, £50 ; Mr. Henry Youle, £50 ; Mr. Joseph Smith, £50 ; 
W. Bumside, esquire, £50 ; Mr. F. B. Gill, £50 ; Mr. Windley, £50 ; 
Mr. T. F. Gimson, £40 ; Mr. J. Gibson, £30 ; and the Rev. J. W. 
Brooks, £30. 



ClwptM: $11. 



KELIOIOTJS H0TJSE6. 
" Fenue this page in Time's black-lettered book." Thoma« M iu.sm. 

"The monks of Nottingham'' was an expression used at the dawn 
of the twelfth century, before any particular order appears to have 
existed in the town. It has been coigectured that the *' Papist 
holes" in the vicinity of the castle, now formed into a suit of ban- 
quetting rooms in connexion with the bowling green, were in remote 
times the residences of anchorites or hermits, or the '* monachi de 
Nottingham," mentioned in the first year of Henry II. 

In the reign of Henry III. there was a cell for two monks in the 
Ghafel of St. Maby, in the rock under the castle. At the same 
time there was a Chafel of St. Sefulchbe, the rectory of which 
was valued in the king's books at £5. A college of secular priests 
was likewise fixed in the castle, the rectory of which was valued 
at £6. 

The Chapel of St. Mart, which formerly stood upon one of the 
arches of the Trent bridge, is mentioned by Thoroton, who bfmaAlf 
saw a piece of the ancient ** chapel arch." In the thirtieth year of 
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Edward I. John le Palmer of 'Nottingham, and Alice his wife, the 
sister and heir of Hugh de Stapleford, son of Kobert Stapleford, 
of Nottingham, gaye £6 13s. 5d. the rent of possessions in Nottingham, 
to a certain chaplain to celebrate Divine offices '* for their souls" in 
the chapel on the bridge. 

The Brothers of St. John of Jebtjsalebc are said to have settled 
at Nottingham in 1215, and to have been endowed m 1534 with ih^ 
yearly sum of £5 6s. 8d. Their house lay without the walls of 
the north side of the town, closely a^oining " the North Road." 
Edward YI. after the dissolution of monasteries, granted the lands 
to the mayor and burgesses, by whom the building was converted 
into a House of Correction and the estates devoted to the keeping 
of the Trent bridges in repair. The hospital of St. John contained 
both brethren and sisters, and in 1241 the Archbishop of York sent 
to Kobert Alwin, the master, ordering him to " promise two or more 
chaplains to celebrate Divine service for ever" for the good of hi» 
soul. The inmates had two cartioads of wood from the forest of 
Amhall, possessed in the reign of Henry III. by Hugh Nevil. 

The monastery of the Gbeyfbiaks, or followers of St. Francis, 
was foimded by Henry III. in 1250. It stood without the wall of 
the town, on the spot now forming the north-west comer of Broad 
marsh and Carrington street. Previous to the recent improvement 
of Carrington street, and the erection of Collin's hospitals, portions 
of the walls could be plainly discerned : they formed part of the lead 
works of Mr. Gawthome, and extended a considerable distance down 
the adjoining street. The garden wall of the monastery extended 
southward to the river Leen. The house was surrendered on the 5th 
of February, 1539, by Thomas, the last warden, and seven Mars. In 
1548 the property was granted to Thomas Heneage. 

The Whitefbiabs' house, situated between Moot hall gate and St. 
James's lane, in the parish of St. Nicholas, was founded in 1276 by 
Keginald Lord Gray of Wilton and Sir John Shirley. In 1439 John 
Farewel was prior. Roger Copp, the prior, and six Mars surrendered 
possession on the 5th of February, 1539. A portion of the Carmelite 
or Whitefriars house still remains in good preservation, forming part 
of the houses situated on the right hand side in Friar yard. Friar 
lane, formerly called Moot hall gate. 

The Chafel of St. James, the earliest establishment of the 
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kind at Nofdngham, as far as id now known, is supposed to have 
(existed in Saxon times. It stood on the site now occupied by St. 
James's street Independent cliapel. For nearly two centuries the 
court of pleas established by Peyesel was held here, and, when in 
1316 it was taken to a more suitable place, the chapel was removid. 
by Edward II. beyond the jurisdiction of the town, and giyen to the 
Whitefriars, whose monastery stood closely contiguous. Human 
bones have been frequently turned up in the vicinity, indicating that 
it was at one time a place of sepxdture* 

St. Leonakd's Hospital was devoted to the reception of lepers, 
and appears to have been more a benevolent than a religious institu- 
tion. Its origin, constitution, and subsequent history, are unknown. 
In 1226 Henry HI. granted the hospital, of which William Chaun- 
deler was at that time keeper, *' reasonable estrover" of dead wood 
&om the forest for the supply of the foundation. The large building 
lay at the south-west comer of Narrow marsh. 



DISSENTEBS' CHAPELS. 

*' To bid U8 east the e^ of hope 
Beyond this b&d world's narrow itope.** 

Bk KiBKB Wfltta. 

SttHeiienlient Cfiaprto* 

Castle gate Chapel. This place of worship, the most ancient 
dissenting structure in Nottingham, stands near the foot of Castle 
gate, in the parish of St. Nicholas, and was bidlt in 1689, the foimda- 
tion stone being laid on the 29th of May in that year. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Presbyterian congregation 
on the High pavement adopted Arian sentiments, many families with- 
drew and joined the Calvinistic Independents of Castle gate. In con- 
sequence of this accession to the church the btdlding was enlarged. 
During the present century it has been enlarged four times. The 
chapel is plain yet comely, and there is attached to it a burial ground, 
which lies in St. Peter's parish. The interior fittings are comfortable 
and becoming. In 1826, when the chapel imderwent a thorough repairr 
it was enriched with an organ which had been purchased for £2S0 
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from a churclL at Birniingliain. Very recently tlie date, 1 774, -was fotmd 
under the key board. The building can accommodate upwards of 
a thousand persons, and is generally well attended — ^by a congrc' 
gation reputed to be the wealthiest in the town. 

*rhis, the first Independent or congregational chtureh in Kottingham> 
was formed during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, about the 
year 1655. At the restoration of Charles II. it was dismayed, but 
not destroyed, by the relentless hand of persecution. The pastor 
was driven away and his flock for a time scattered. The ejected 
minister is supposed to have been Mr. Thomas Palmer, a man who 
in 1663 suffered io^xrisonment for preaching in conventicles. In 
1665, in consequence of the act which restrained all nonconformist 
ministers from coming within five miles of any borough, the people 
united with a church at Sutton-in-Ashfield, of which Mr. John 
James was pastor. This pious and persecuted man died at Wapping 
in 1696, at the advanced age of seventy years. The amiable Mr. John 
Gibbs was chosen his successor ; but, entering on his sacred duties 
at a period when the bitterness of the persecuting spirit had some- 
what abated, he passed away from earth ere the renewed fires of 
intolerance shed their baneful glare across the land. He had been 
but newly laid in his green grave on the old forest of Sherwood when 
the hirelings of a wicked government were once more let loose upon 
their pious countrymen. Again were the nonconforming worshippers 
of God obliged to betake themselves to the secret places, where they 
could safely commune with their father in Heaven. They might not 
be himted, as were the noble band of Scottish covenanters, like 
partridges upon the mountains ; but still fines and imprisonments, 
distraints and other grievous wrongs, with a worship conducted only 
in the darkness of the night and in damp unwholesome caves, were 
the portion of all who chose to follow the path pointed out by con- 
science. While the church remained without a regular pastor it was 
edified by the pious exhortations of some of its members, especially 
of the then elder Captain Wright, who suffered much for the sake of 
his Master. In 1688 the two churches separated, owing to their 
distance from each other, and Mr. John Byther, the son of a rejected 
minister, was chosen pastor of the Castle gate chapel, where he 
labored till January, 1704, when he died. Mr. Kichard Bateson, his 
successor, was obliged in 1739, from a declining state of health to lay 
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aside public engagements. In 1730 a fruitlesB effort had been made to 
procure the services of Mr. Phillip Doddridge, and Mr. Floyd was 
appointed, but remained only two years. In 1733 Mr. James Sloss, 
A.M., a Scotsman, had been appointed co-pastor with Mr. Bateson. 
Mr. Sloss was a man of great learning and ability. The most 
elaborate of his numerous publications was a work on the doctrine of 
the Trinity. He continued in office nearly forty years ; and when he 
died, on the first of May, 1772, the newspapers recorded his demise 
in words of love and respect. His body lies interred in St. Mary's 
church. Mr. Sloss, it is stated, was a Presbyterian and a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and it was stipulated when he became 
pastor of Castle gate that he should attempt no alteration in the 
mode of Church government. Mr. Sloss was assisted after Mr. Bate- 
son's resignation by several ministers in succession. Mr. Gervas 
Wylde, afterwards of Birmingham, remained seven years. Mr. 
Thomas Bingham continued five years, at the close of which he 
declined an invitation to become co-pastor, and accepted one at 
Bedham. Mr. Porter and Mr. Walker succeeded. In 1759 Mr. 
John Troughton AUiston was appointed co-pastor v^ith Mr. Sloss ; 
in the following year he was ordained ; in 1671 he resigned, in con- 
sequence of the divided state of the church. Mr. Joseph Popplewell, 
appointed in 1764, was assistant for three years. The Kev. Charles 
Plumbe, A.M., was elected pastor in March, 1772, and ordained 
April the 16th, 1773 ; he died on the 4th of August, 1791, aged 54. 
For more than three years after Mr. Plumbe's death the church 
remained destitute of a pastor, but in 1794 the Kev. Kichard Alliott 
was chosen to the vacant office. Mr. Alliott, who was bom at 
Coventry on the 1st of February, 1769, was the son of a zealous 
minister of that tovni. During his ministry of about forty-six years 
the Castle gate congregation increased greatly, and the members of 
the church advanced from 41 to 330. In 1828 his son, the Kev. 
Richard Alliott, L.L.D., now president and theological tutor of the 
Western College, Plymouth, was appointed assistant, and on the 6th 
of January, 1830, he was chosen co-pastor. On the death of his 
father, which took place on the 19th of April, 1840, he became the 
sole pastor ; and, after laboring for three years with great success, he 
resigned to become pastor of the church at York road, Lambeth, 
London. In September, 1843, the Rev. Samuel M*A11 of Doncaster 
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was chosen pastor. Mr. M'All, who is distiaguished as a zealous 
laborer in the yineyard of the Lord, was educated for the ministry at 
Kotherham College, and previous to his removal to Nottingham he 
had been settled at Boncaster about thirteen years. When he began 
his duties in Castle gate on the 9th of October, 1843, the church 
members numbered 385. The present nimiber of communicants is 
470. Mr. M'All's fiEither was one of the preachers engaged by the 
Countess of Huntingdon in her zealous endeavours to spread the 
gospel. Dr. M'All of Manchester, the eldest member of the family, 
was ranked with Thomas Chalmers and Robert HaU among the 
preachers of his day. Another brother is a beneficed clergyman. 
Mr. M*A11 published some years ago "Remarks upon the Controversy 
in the Bible Society" and also "A Sermon to Yoimg Men." More 
recently he has published ''Monthly Lectures ; or Sermons delivered 
at the United Services of the Nonconformist Churches in Notting- 
ham;" *'A Speech delivered before the Congregational Union on 
Slavery ;" and " The Logic of Atheism." 

Several neighbouring churches in the county of Nottingham, and 
on the borders of Derbyshire, were originally branches of this church, 
such as Ilkeston and Melbourne, in Derbyshire ; Moorgreen, Key- 
worth, and Ison Green, in Nottinghamshire. The church has existed 
for fully two centuries, and yet has had no written articles of faith ; 
and no material change has taken place either in the doctrine held or 
mode of Church government maintained — ^the former being Calvin- 
istic and the latter strictly congregational. 

Under the charge of this congregation there are at present three 
Sunday schools ; the principal one is held in Hounds gate School- 
room, a commodious building erected a few years ago at a cost of £1250. 
The second is held in a school-room at Bloomsgrove, the property 
of a member of the congregation. The third is carried on in Eldon 
street, Sneinton. In Hoimds gate there are 366 children ; at Blooms- 
grove, 259 ; at Sneinton, 189 — ^total, 814. There is a day school for 
the yoimg of both sexes in the building in Hounds gate and another 
in Bloomsgrove, the expense of the latter being defrayed by the 
member of the congregation who possesses the building. The 
scholars in Hounds gate number 120 ; at Bloomsgrove, 80. A 
library is connected with each of the schools, that in Hounds gate 
containing from three to four hundred volumes. 
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SiON Chapsl. The church assembling in this meeting house was 
formed about 1798, when Mr. J. Bush was minister, and was consti- 
tuted of a party who seceded from High pavement chapel ; in 1800 
J. Crockford was appointed pastor, and in 1807 John Bryan. Their 
chapel was situated in Halifax place until 1819, when the present 
place of meeting in Fletcher gate was built at a cost of £1700 — ^the 
ground being given by Mr. Samuel Bean. It will seat about 600 
persons. There is a debt of £300 upon the building. The old 
chapel was sold to the Wesleyan Methodists, who have transformed 
it into schoolrooms. Mr. Bryan died AprU 10, 1823, and was 
succeeded by Mr. James Jacks. In 1829 Mr. William Strutt was 
appointed pastor, in 1832 Mr. P. Broad, and in 1831 Mr. Gad 
Southall. There has been no stated minister for several years past. 
At the commencement of Mr. Bryan's ministry there were twelve 
members ; at present there are sixty-five. At the Sunday schools 79 
boys and 90 girls are taught by 11 male and 14 female instructors. 
There are 348 books in the library. The boys and girls are taught 
arithmetic one evening in the week. 

Maby oate Chapel. In 1801 this independent chapel was erected 
through the seceders from the High pavement chapel in 1761 being 
dispossessed of their chapel in Halifax place. Its dimensions are 41 
feet 9 inches by 36 feet. The congregation, though not nimierous, 
was composed of wealthy people who took good care of the poor. 
They were known as Sabellians, and their views of a ministry were 
similar to those entertained by the Scotch Baptists. The chapel has 
been closed for some years. 

St. James's street Chapel. The church meeting in this edifice 
originated in a secession from Castle gate chapel in 1822, the most pro- 
minent seceders being "William Wilson, John Harrison, William Baw- 
son, Kirke Swann, Henry Dunn, Thomas Green, and Thomas Badford. 
The young congregation, about seventy in number, first met for wor- 
ship in Mrs. Huish's house, in front of the present chapel. The edifice 
was erected by Mr. Patterson, builder, Nottingham, at a cost of 
£2765. It was opened in September, 1823, by the late Bev. Dr. 
M*A11, brother of the present esteemed pastor of Castle gate chapel. 
The church, at its organization, consisted of from sixteen to twenty 
members, chiefiy yoimg men. The first pastor was the Bev. Bichard 
Cecil, nephew of the late eminent minister of Bedford row chapel, 
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London. In 1826 the Key. Joseph Gilbert shared with him the 
ministerial duties, but the connexion was severed in the following 
year, when Mr. Gilbert and a portion of the congregation retired and 
formed a new church, which was shortly afterwards located in Friar 
lane chapel. In 1829 the Rev. Richard Cecil removed to Turvey, 
Bedfordshire, where he gathered a small congregation from that 
portion of the flock of the celebrated Leigh Richmond which seceded 
from the Church of England. Mr. Cecil subsequently went to Ongar, 
where he ministered for several years, afterwards returning to his old 
congregation at Turvey, with whom he still remains. The pulpit at 
St. James's street was supplied by a succession of ministers after the 
departure of Mr. CecU. The Rev. Mr. MiUs remained six months. 
In 1832 the present minister, the Rev. John Wild, accepted the pas- 
torate, and under his ministry the church and the congregation have 
greatly prospered. As a devoted servant of Christ, eloquent and 
impressive in the pulpit — ^laborious and effective among his people, 
Mr. Wild has earned much love and respect from the community 
which he beneflts. The chapel is 58 long by 62 feet broad, and can 
accommodate about a thousand worshippers. The Sunday schools in 
connexion with the church were founded in 1823, and in 1844 they 
were attended by 170 children. Now there are 60 male and 80 female 
scholars, who receive instruction from 10 male and 19 female 
teachers. There are a Boreas society, a sick scoiety for Sunday 
school children, and an auxiliary missionary association. A small 
btirial ground is attached to the chapel. The organ was built in 1846 
by Messrs. Foster and Andrews of Hull. 

Fbiar lane Chapel. This chapel was biult in 1828. Its plan is 
a parallelogram of 63 feet 6 inches by 43 feet ; height, 48 feet ; and 
it will seat 800. The architect was Mr. Wallen of Moorfields, the 
builder Mr. Patterson. The structure belongs to the second division 
of the Early English Gothic, and is distinguished by a chaste beauty 
which we would like to see more general in the chapel architecture 
of this country. The two octagon towers are 52 feet high and 10 feet 
8 inches in diameter : in each tower a winding staircase leads to the 
galleries for the congregation, and still higher to narrow galleries on 
each side, for the accommodation of the Sunday scholars. The cen- 
tre part of the staircase is hollow, one is a ventilator for catacombs, 
and the other the chimney of the furnace for warming the chapel. 
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At the cohclusion of the eyening service on the 15th of November, 
1846, some pitiful miscreant concealed himself in the chapel and 
made an attempt, happily unsuccessful, to destroy the edifice. 
About eleven o'clock, a by-passer observed the fire, immediately 
gave an alarm, and before much damage had been done, the 
brigade succeeded in subduing the flames. It was found necessary 
to erect a new piQpit and to repair other portions of the edifice. The 
pulpit is of beautiful design, of large dimensions, and is capable of 
being used as a platform. In front of the pulpit is the communion 
table with three stalls for the officers of the church, with carved oak 
canopies oyer them. In the following year great additions were made 
by the erection of commodious school rooms adjoining and commimi- 
eating with the chapeL These schools consist of one large room, 56 
feet long by 24 feet broad, six class rooms of various dimensions and 
a house for the chapel keeper. These additions were made by the 
Messrs. Dawsons, builders, under the direction of Mr. I. C. Gilbert, 
architect. The catacombs underneath the chapel were made for 500 
bodies. The Rey. Joseph G-ilbert was pastor, the congregation having 
been at first formed by a respectable and wealthy body of persons 
who withdrew firom membership in St. James's street chapel. At 
the opening of this chapel on April the 17th, 182S, sermons were 
preached by the Rey. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, and the Bey. Dr. 
Raffles of Liverpool. The organ was purchased about twelve years 
ago and cost about £200, a large portion of which was contributed by 
Mr. Alderman Herbert. The Sunday school is attended on the 
average by 120 girls and about 80 boys, the number of teachers being 
upwards of 32. 

A small Independent chapel was erected in Robin Hood's yabd, 
but it subsequently passed into the hands of the incumbent of St. 
PaiQ's church, by whom it was employed for several years as an 
Infant school and week-night lecture room. 

The society by whom this building was erected originated in 1662, 
(seven years after the founding of the Independent church), under 
the Rey. John Whitlock, vicar of St. Mary's, and the Rey. John 
Barrett, of St. Peter's, Nottingham, who had been ejected for non- 
confonnity. The churchy which was Presbyterian, first met for 
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woTship secretly la a rault at the top of Dmry hill ; then in a honss 
at the end of Filcher gate ; and afterwards in a place in St. Mary'fr 
gate, which, was in consequence commonly called ''little St. Mary's."* 
The first chapel on the present site was built in 1690*91. This build- 
ing was in great part taken down, except the outer walls, in 1804, 
and opened again for Divine worship in 1806. It is capable of seating 
800, and there are from 300 to 400 seatholders — ^the whole congrega- 
tion, including the schools, amoimting to 600. Service is celebrated 
in the morning and evening of Sunday, there being occasional, but 
not regular, services during the wedL. The church government is 
nominally Presbyterian, hut the albiis of the society are really 
managed by trustees, two chapd wardens, and the whole of the 
subscribers in vestry assembled. There is a day school for 80 boys 
and 90 girls, established in 1788. The Sunday schools contain 236 
boys and 240 girls; male teachers 41, female 33. The famous 
Doddridge was a candidate for the pulpit, which was vacant, when 
a young man and before he had settled down at Northampton. The 
members of the church in its infemt years included some of the 
oldest families in the town. The Earls of Meath, Clare, and King- 
stone were attached to the society. So were the Plumptres, the 
Pierreponts, and the Sherwins. Sir John Musters of Colwick hall, 
was a cordial friend; and his house was ever an asylum for the 
persecuted ministers of Ood. Mr. Reynolds died in 1697, and Mr. 
Whitlock in 1708. The latter lies buried in the chancel of St. Mary's 
church. Mr. Whitlock's funeral sermon was preached by his son, 
the Rev. John Whitlock, who succeeded him. Dr. Samuel Eaton, a 
Presbyterian, was pastor in 1760 ; the Rev. George Walker, in 1798, 
He was succeeded by the Rev. James Taylor, who had the Rev. 
Joseph Hutton as assistant. The present minister, the Rev. B. 
Carpenter, waa in 1822 aj^Kunted colleague with the late Rev. James 
Taylor, and since 1831 he has been the sole pastor. Societies in con- 
nexion with the church : fellowship frmd, to afford aid to necessitous 
churches towards the erection of schools, chapels, &c. ; benevolent or 
sick societies not confined to members of the church. There is a 
chapel and also a school library, and a young men's mutual improve- 
ment society. There is a good organ in the chapel, built by Elliott 
of London, and erected by voluntary contribution in December, 1816.. 
The psalms and hymna of Dr. Watts were ihsed in thia chapel till 
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about twenty years ago, when they gaye way to another selection 
introduced by Mr. Carpenter. Two material changes haye taken 
place in this church since its foundation. The doctrine of the early 
Presbyterians has been e:£changed for Unitarianism : and the form of 
church goyemment has become really congregational. An erroneous 
supposition haunts many minds that Presbyterians must necessarily 
be Unitarians, whereas in Scotland no Presbyterian differs in any 
essential point from a member of the church of England. Joseph 
James, by a will dated 1715, left a house and lands producing £3 
yearly, towards the maintenance of a Presbyterian minister ''residing 
in Nottingham or elsewhere." In 1828 the amount had increased to 
£18, and was diyided among two dissenting ministers and sixteen 
poor persons. 

ttaptijBt Cfioprls. 

Though supposed to be a more ancient body than the Independents 
the Baptist church cannot distinctly trace its origin to an earlier 
period. On no religious society did the hand of persecution press so 
heayily, and hence their early history is inyolyed in much obscurity. 
Denied the rite of christian burial, mJany of the early Baptists were 
buried in priyate gardens. Hence when a church was foimded its 
members sought a place of interment before they proceeded to build 
a chapel. The small cemetery on the west side of Moimt street was 
founded by the Baptists before they had expended the modest sum of 
£100 in the small edifice built by Cornelius Launder, esquire, and 
now known as Park street chapel. One of the earlest Baptist 
preachers at Nottingham was Abraham Booth, author of the "Reign 
of Grace,'* and subsequently pastor of a church at London. Mr. 
Booth was a framework-knitter at Sutton-in-Ashfield, and was 
accustomed to perform his periodic journeys to Nottingham on foot. 
A Baptist church existed in the town as early as the seyenteenth 
century, and the chapel in Park street, now occupied by the Scotch 
Baptists, is supposed by some local historians to haye been the third 
place erected by them in Nottingham. The society of General Bap- 
tists was formed in 1775, the chief member being William Fox, who 
came from Kegworth in 1773 and in the following year began to 
preach to a few friends in his own house. The earliest preachers 
were Mr. Tarratt, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Hallam of Ruddington. The 
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services at the opening of their first chapel were conducted by Mr. 
Pollard of Loughborough and Mr. Felkin of Ilkeston. The Taber- 
nacle, on the remoTal of the Baptists to Plmnptre place, was sold 
to a cowkeeper and was soon afterward taken down. A portion of 
the pulpit now ornaments the interior of an arbour at Badford 
grove. 

Geoboe stebet Chapel. The Particular Baptist church now 
meeting for worship In George street is one oi the oldest, if not the 
most ancient, of the nonconformist bodies in the town. The date of 
its formation is unknown. It is much to the credit of this church 
that during the lengthened period of nearly a hundred years, it has 
only had three pastors, viz., the Kev. R. Hopper, the Rev. J. Jarman, 
and the Rev. J. Edwards, the last named became pastor of the church 
in 1830. Under the ministry of Mr. Jarman the church then meet- 
ing in Park street chapel, their original place of assembling, increased 
to such an extent that a larger building became requisite. Accord- 
ingly, in 1815, the George street chapel was built. It was designed 
by the late Mr. Staveley, and erected by Messrs. Parrott and Smith, 
and Mr. Bartram, the latter executing the wood work. Including a 
suite of rooms it cost £6000, which amotmt h«s long ago been paid 
by the congregation. The edifice is built of brick, has a commodious 
gallery, and can seat altogether 950 persons. In a large vestry at the 
rear of the chapel the week-day lectures and church meetings are 
held. Li 1847 an excellent organ by the Messrs. Bevington and Sons, 
London, was erected in the front gallery, at a cost of £220, the whole 
of which was defrayed the same year. The burial ground belonging 
to this chapel is the ancient one in Moimt street. According to the 
last return of the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Baptist Associa- 
tion the nimiber of chtirch members is 337. There are two Sabbath 
schools — one in George street, the other on Independent hill. The 
number of scholars in both schools is 500 ; of teachers, 55. There is 
also an infant day school at Independent hill, and an evening school 
in George street, for teaching writing and arithmetic, the average 
attendance being 50 females and 45 males. In connexion with the 
congregation there is a tract society, a benevolent society, and a 
circulating book society, also two Dorcas societies, one being for the 
benefit of the Sunday scholars. Divine service is celebrated twice on 
Sunday ; there is also a prayer meeting on the Monday evening and 
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preaching on Wednesday evening. The Rey. James Edwards, the 
present pastor, is son-in-law of the celebrated Dr. Steadman, and is 
not less distinguished for his power in the pulpit than for his efifectiye 
and eloquent appearances on the platform. 

Debby boad Chapel. On the 1 0th of February, 1847, sixty-four 
persons, members of the church assembling in George street chapel, 
signed and sent in a letter of resignation of membership to that church, 
stating their reasons for their withdrawal. The seceders then met, 
recorded the principles on which they proposed to omite in church 
fellowship, and elected officers to manage their affairs until a pastor 
should be chosen. They first met for worship in a room in Clinton 
street, thence removed to the former meeting house of the Friends in 
Spaniel row, and in August, 1848, invited as their minister and pastor 
the Rev. J. A. Baynes, A.B., of Poplar, London, who accepted the 
invitation, and became their first micdster. The chapel soon proved 
too small for the increasing congregation ; the hall of the Mechanics' 
Institution was in the meantime taken for their worship ; and on the 
SOth of July, 1849, the foundation stone of the new chapel on the Derby 
road was laid by S. M. Peto, esquire, M.P. The architect of the 
new sanctuary was J. T. Emmett, esquire, of London ; the builders 
were the Messrs. C. C. and A. Dennett, of Nottingham. The archi- 
tecture is Early English, of the date of the thirteenth century ; and 
forms the only building of the kind erected by a dissenting church in 
Nottingham. The edifice consists of a nave, lighted by clerestory 
windows, running from north to south, about ninety feet long and 
fifty feet high from the floor to the imderside of the open timbered 
roof. The two side aisles are about 70 feet long, lighted by richly 
decorated double-Ught windows. Ascending two steps from the 
nave at the south end is a baptistry, about 20 feet long, opening to 
the nave by a beautiful moulded arch springing from five clustered 
piers with richly foliated capitals, which gives a total length to the 
building of about IQO feet, and displays to advantage the lofty north 
and south windows, which are richly decorated with tracery and 
stained glass. At the east end of the baptistry is an organ recess, 
opening with arches to the south end of the east aisle, and partitioned 
off from the baptistry by a very good carved oak screen. The bap«» 
tistry windows are ornamented with tracery and stained glass, which 
casts a fine mellow light upon the carved oak benches used by the 
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quire. The liclily carved piQpit is of Caen stone, and stands a few 
feet in front of tlie baptistry steps. Over the side aisles are well 
arranged galleries. The capitals of the piers are richly decorated 
with foliage, and the moulds of the arches are terminated by heads of 
the Apostles carved partly by Mr. A. Dennett. All the hood moulds to 
the windows and doors, on the exterior as well as in the interior, are 
terminated in like manner with carved heads. There are sittings in 
the chapel for a thousand persons. The cost of erection amounted to 
nearly £6000 ; a debt remains of about £2900, which the steady 
efforts of the congregation are likely soon to remove. Not more than 
£300 has been received from persons not included in the congrega- 
tion. The church government is congregational. The members are 
believers who have been baptised by immersion, while the sacra- 
mental table is open to all members of any part of the One Church. 
The members have chosen five gentlemen to fill the office of deacon. 
They manage popularly their own affairs in open monthly meetings 
of members, where all may speak and vote under the minister's presid- 
ing authority. The organ, built by Messrs. Bevington, of London, 
cost £200. Under the auspices of Mr W. Shelmerdine, the organist, 
the quire has been rendered very effective. In 1852 chanting was 
introduced into the service of the church, and Mr. Shelmerdine issued 
a ** Chant Book" for the use of the congregation, to which Mr. 
Baynes contributed a preface, eloquently justifying its introduction. 
There are two Sabbath schools connected with this place of worship 
— one being held in the People's College, and the other in the 
British school rooms, Bath street. The latter, which partakes some- 
what of the character of a ragged school, is attended on the average 
by 50 boys and 35 girls, who are taught by 10 male and 15 female 
teachers. There is an attendance of about 50 boys, 50 girls, and 40 
in£uits at the College street school ; the nimiber of teachers is 15. 
As soon as the debt is removed from the chapel, it is purposed to 
build day schools on the ground stretching from the rear of the edifice 
to the siunmit of Park hill. The present minister, the Bev. J. A. 
Baynes, A.B., received for six years a good education from the head 
master of Kingswood school and his brother, the Messrs. Shaw, at Bath. 
Subsequently he went through the course of training for the university 
at Stepney College, London ; matriculated at the University of London 
with honors in classics, mathematics, and natural history ; and after* 
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wards graduated with classical honors in 1843 . He was pastor of the 
Baptist church at Poplar for four years, and he has since been in 
Nottingham for rather more than the same period. An eloquent an^ 
effective preacher of the gospel, Mr. Baynes is at the same time 
distinguished as an ardent promoter of the intellectual and social 
advancement of mankind ; and he is ever ready, on the platform as 
in the pulpit, to do his best for what he believes to be Truth and 
Bight. By the members of nimierous literary and scientific institu- 
tions, before whom he has lectured, he is warmly appreciated : while 
in Nottingham his manly support of the early closing movement and 
other reforms has gained for him the attachment and good wishes of 
the community. 

Stoney street Chapel. The General Baptists, who purchased the 
Wesleyan Tabernacle when the Methodists removed to their new chapel 
in Hockley, continued to increase till 1799, when they built a chapel 
at the lower end of Flumptre place, with a spacious burial ground 
in front. It is now known as Stoney street chapel. The Bev. R. Smith 
was pastor for some time. On the 3rd of August, 1817, this chapel 
was the scene of a disgraceful affiray, originating in a disagreement 
between a mt^'ority of the members and Mr. Smith, respecting the 
Rev. W. Catton, junior pastor. Mr. Catton was a young man of 
abiUty and promise ; and Mr. Smith, whose policy it had always been 
to preserve his pulpit from the dangerous approaches of superior 
talent, could ill brook the minor position into which he was driven by 
the more brilliant ministrations of his youthful assistant. He there- 
fore labored in every possible way to damage the young man's 
reputation; and, after an intense agitation, the church agreed to 
suspend both the reverend gentlemen, as the best way of ridding 
themselves of the difficulty. A majority of the trustees of the 
chapel, however, adopted the counter resolution of supporting Mr. 
Smith, and on Sunday, August 3rd, the crisis developed itself in a 
contest for the possession of the pulpit — the rival preachers being Mr. 
George, who was appointed ou the part of the church of which he 
was a member, and the resolute Robert Smith. The undaunted 
minister and his party were supported by several constables, who in 
clearing the piQpit stairs laid lusty blows on all who impeded their 
progress. Rent garments, lacerated hands, and severe contusions 
were the result. The old pastor stood near the pulpit stairs, crying 
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from time to time, "I demand the pulpit. His Mend, Mr. Alderman 
Ashwell cried to Mr. George : "come down, I say, before there be any 
broken heads." The news spread oyer the town, and spectators as 
godless as the actors in the horrible scene came rushing in to ex^oy 
the unwonted spectacle. The persons on the pulpit stairs at length 
gave way, and, amidst the execrations of the congregation, Mr. Smith 
ascended the pulpit. Hisses and groans assailed him from all parts 
of the building. But he seemed impervious. The blush of shame 
rushed not to his countenance. He spread forth his hands in a devo- 
tional attitude. The general cry became louder still, "shame — 
shame — shame on him ! Can he preach ! Can he think of preaching ! " 
Again he assayed to pray, but in yain. And he descended amid a 
yolley of groans and contemptuous clapping of hands. A constable 
was that day the last occupant of the pulpit. This disagreement of 
course led to a disruption of the church. Mr. Smith and his sup- 
porters were obliged to withdraw straightway. He was succeeded by 
the Rey . WiUiam Pickering, who had j 3ined with him in 1 830 the Rey . 
Hugh Hunter. The latter became sole pastor on the death of Mr. Pick- 
ering, which occurred in 1848. The chapel has been much enlarged, 
and is now capable of seating 1400 persons. In 1840 the members 
numbered 650 ; in 1844 more than 900. Connected with the church 
are nine yillage chapels ; in each there is a Sabbath school. The 
number of Sunday scholars in the town is 160 males and 220 females, 
who are taught by 36 male and 33 female teachers. The total number 
of scholars in town and coimtry is 1320. A benevolent and religious 
tract society are both maintained in an efficient state of usefulness. 
Mr. Hunter, the present pastor of the church, is a native of Scotland, 
and has enjoyed since the period of his settiement at Nottingham an 
extensive poptdarity among all denominations. 

Bboad stbeet Chapel. In 1818 the General Baptists built the 
Broad street chapel. Mr. Robert Smith, formerly of Plumptre place 
chapel became the minister, and at his death in January, 1829, left a 
thriving church This church originated in a disagreement between 
the members of Plimiptre place chapel on some question of church 
government. The structure in Broad street was reused by subscrip- 
tion, and cost £2200. Its dimensions are 48 feet by 42 feet, and it 
contains 650 sittings. It is built of brick, is well lighted, and has 
neat front and side galleries. In 1851 an entirely new entrance was 
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made to tlie cliapel and other alterations effected at an expense of 
about £650. The number of members at the formation of the church 
was 169 ; the present number is 314. The school-rooms are situated 
behind the chapel, and are 66 feet long. The present number of 
Sunday scholars is 200. On Monday evening writing and arithmetic 
are taught to about 60 children. In the year after Mr. K. Smith's 
death the Bey. Adam Smith became pastor, but he removed to 
Quomdon in 1833. The Bey. B. Ingham officiated from 1834 to 
1838, and the Bev. James Pemeyhough from 1840 to 1849, when he 
resigned. The present minister, the Bev. William Bawson Stevenson, 
A.M., was appointed in May, 1851, and ordained the following year. 
Mr. Stevenson is a native of Nottingham, and was for some years a 
pupil in the Grammar school in Stoney street. He subsequently 
studied at the University College, London, as well as at the Theo- 
logical Institution of the General Baptist denomination at Leicester ; 
and is a graduate of the London University. Mr. Stevenson is much 
esteemed by his people ; and, for his eloquent advocacy of temperance 
and other good objects on the platform, he is held in high respect by 
the commimity at large. 

In connexion with the congregation there are a prayer and alms 
society, a tract society, aujuliary General Baptist foreign missionary 
society, home missionary society, dorcas society, and children's 
clothing society. 

Mansfield boad Chapsl. The church assembling in this place of 
Worship originated in a division at the church in Stoney street in 1850. 
The members, at the time of its formation, numbered 251 ; in Novem- 
ber, 1852, they had increased to 303. The chapel was opened on the 
23rd of October, 1850. The total cost of its erection amoimted to 
about £3000. Mr. W. Booker, architect, Nottingham, designed 
the chapel; the buUder was Mr. Smith; and the masonry and stone 
carving were by Mr. N. Brown. The structure is of red brick, with 
Horley castle (Derbyshire) stone dressings, and a deep plinth of 
Bulwell stone. The architecture is Bomanesque, of the late or 
transition period of the Anglo-Norman style, " when simple gran- 
deur was being replaced by light and graceful combinations." The 
chief feature in the elevation is a spacioius porch, the principal entrance 
to the building : it is approached by a broad flight of steps, and consists 
of an arcaded vestibide having semicircidar arches enriched with the 
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cheuron or zigzag mould, supported by massiye pillars with carved 
capitals. The external angles are strengthened by flat stone but- 
tresses of the period, and the parapet is relieyed by introducing 
bricks of a dark color, slightly recessed in diaper work. Two pro- 
jecting brick strings encircle the main building, the space between 
being occupied by a zigzag ornament of black bricks. The edifice is 
lighted by recessed windows ; and over the porch id an arcade formed 
of interlacing semi-circiQar arches, some of which are pierced for 
windows. The flanks are plainer, ornamental brickwork being 
substituted for more costly stone. The whole is sunnounted by a 
projecting brick cornice, with a plain parapet : this cornice, being 
continued along the front, carries a stone string, from which rise four 
attached columns, supporting a massive pedimental cornice. The 
chief feature of the gable is a fine wheel window. The building is 
rectangular ; its length within the walls is 73 feet, its breadth 51 feet. 
At the eastern end is the porch, with lobby entrances into the chapel 
at each extremity ; at the western end is a suite of apartments used 
as vestries and committee rooms ; over these is a spacious school or 
lecture room. Within the chapel alternate pilasters and corbels with 
arches and moulded strings relieve the walls ; the deeply paneUed 
Veiling has moulded ribs and spandrels. The arrangement of the 
seats, open benches stained to imitate oak, is amphitheatric ; they can 
accommodate 700 persons. The piQpit stands at the west end : it is 
of carved oak, and is of a truly novel design, partaking largely of 
the platform character. The central portion, slightly elevated, is 
surmoimted by a canopy, which serves the purpose of a sounding 
board. The communion table, and the reading desk and chair, 
are also of oak, the two latter being elaborately carved. The Sunday 
school, which has 30 male and 20 female teachers, contains 180 
scholars. A benevolent society and two book clubs exist in 
connexion with the congregation. The pastor is the Kev. George 
Alexander Syme, M.A., imder whom the church has greatly pros- 
pered. Mr. Syme labors with a courageous spirit for the social and 
political advancement of his fellow men; his appearances on the 
platform are effective, because earnest and thoroughly original; while 
in the pulpit it appears to be his grand aim to unite science, and art, 
and literature as the handmaids of religion. Mr. Syme was bom at 
Montrose, in the county of Forfar, in 1821. Admitted a student at 
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King's College andUniyersity, Aberdeen, in 1835, he four years after 
took the degree of M.A. In 1840 he entered St. Mary's Hall, St. 
Andrews, for the study of theology, and in 1843 was appointed by the 
commissioners of the General Assembly of the Free Church to preach 
at Lockerby, Dumfriesshire. Subsequently he removed to Blackbridge 
and Slamannan, Linlithgowshire ; but he soon left the Free Church, 
as he entertained objections to the Calvinistic view of election and 
limited atonement maintained in the Scottish Confession of Faith, 
as well as to the state-church principle, to which the Free Church 
party clung, even after the Disruption. In November, 1848, Mr. Syme 
came to Nottingham, having been received into the General Baptist 
denomination in that year. He officiated for some time as assistant 
minister of Stoney street chapel, and ^t the secession from that 
church was appointed pastor of the new place of worship on 
Mansfield road. "Mr. Syme," says the eloquent George GilfiUan 
of Dundee, "is an earnest, true-hearted, and independent-minded 
young man, whose struggles — and he has not wanted them — ^are 
sure at last to be crowned with victory." 

Pabk stbebt Chapel. **The Anabaptists," says Deering, "have a 
meeting in Fryar lane, near the New Hospital ; their preacher is a 
layman, Mr. George Eaton." This place of worship was the third 
dissenting chapel buHt in the town, and was erected in 1724. It is 65 
feet by 27, will seat 600, is now occupied by the Scotch Baptists, and 
is known as Park street chapel. The society now assembling within 
its walls was formed in 1804, and first met for worship at Old Lenton, 
near Nottingham. At the present time it nimibers 140 members. The 
mode of church government is coilgregational ; there are three 
services each Lord's day, the ordinance of the Lord's Supper being 
weekly administered in connexion with the afternoon service ; and 
there are besides two week-night services. The following is a list of 
the ministers : Mr. Thomas Bayley, ordained 1806 ; Mr. Samuel 
Ward, 1812 ; Mr. John Bayley, 1824 ; Mr. Alfred Booker, 1824 ; 
Mr. William Green, the present minister, ordained 1841. There is a 
Sunday school at which 35 males and 51 females receive instruction. 
The week-night school is attended by 20 males and females. The 
congregational library contains 156 volumes ; the school library, 60. 
The societies in connexion with the congregation are : a village 
chapel at Arnold, near Nottingham ; a loan tract society ; a juvemle 
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missionary aoziliaty ; and a Dorcas society. One peculiarly inter- 
esting circumstance in the history of Park street chapel is, that within 
its walls, on the 31st of May, 1792, the truly great Dr. Carey of India 
preached the memcnrable sermon which preceded the formation of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

Babkeb oatb Chapel. This neat little place of worship is occu- 
pied by the New Testament Disciples, a denomination of Baptists, 
It was built in 1817 through the instrumentality of Mr. Butcher, a 
retired tradesman, who preached without any emolument to a con- 
gregation of Independents gathered from the ranks of the poor. 
When Mr. Butcher became incapacitated to preach, the pressure of 
undischarged debt, amounting to £900, prevented the church from 
procuring a firesh pastor ; and, although exertions were made to retain 
it, the chapel itself passed out of their hands. Mr. Butcher had 
bequeathed his pastorate and the iucumbrances to Mr. Charles Jones 
of Highbury and Mr. James Orange, author of a history of Notting- 
ham. In 1839 the persons who had advanced the £900 sold the 
building for £824 to the New Testament Disciples. Messrs. James 
Wallis and Jonathan Hiae, the elders, are now surrounded by a pretty 
numerous congregation, chiefly of the humbler class. 

Bethesda Chapel, Paradise place, Barker gate is occupied by the 
Separatists, a community who seceded seventeen years ago from Sion 
chapel on adopting the doctrine of adult baptism. They first united 
with the Scotch Baptists in Park street, but shortly afterwards with- 
drew, and became a distinct body. Mr. J. W. Smith, attorney, is 
pastor. There is a small Sunday school. 

Methodism was first introduced into Nottingham in 1740, in which 
year Mr. Howe, one of John Wesley's co-laborers, encountered much 
opposition whilst preaching in the market place. Wesley relates in 
his Journal that he visited Nottingham on Thursday, the 11th of 
June, 1741. He and his party were "gladly" received by Mr. Howe, 
but he went away with a heavy heart at the smallness of the society 
and the absence of vitality ev^i in the few. On the Sunday following 
he preached in the market place at eight o'clock to an immense 
multitude. In May, 1743, the B«v. Charles Wesley preached at 
Nottingham, as also did his brother on three separate occasions in 
June and July of the same year. Charles, in his Journal, says-: 
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"Surely the Lord liatli much people in this place. We began a 
society of nine members." .John Nelson, a Yorkshire stonemason 
and one of Wesley's earliest followers, preached once in the market 
place and once at the Malt Cross in the course of 1743. On the 
latter occasion the holiday folk made an impotent attempt to dis- 
turb him with squibs. Shortly afterwards Charles Wesley revisited 
the town, and was rejoiced to find that the small society originated in 
the market place had increased firom nine to fifty. John Wesley 
likewise came among the people, and he relates with much warmth 
that "every one I met expressed such a cordial affection that I could 
scarcely believe what I saw and heard." He did' not see one scoffer 
or trifler in the town. "All to a man appeared serious and attentive." 
The picture drawn by Charles in February, 1744, is of a different 
complexion. The brethren were pelted at in street and chapel. 
Wesley himself was loaded with filth and assaulted with stones. 
The mayor promised protection, and then laughed openly at the 
persecution to which he saw the preachers and the people exposed. 
"What justice," asked the indignant Charles, "can be expected from 
the chief men of the place, if, as I am informed, they are mostly Axian 
Presbyterians ?" One day he had " called at his brother Saul's, and 
found him just brought home for dead." One of the mob had struck 
the poor man on the temples with a log of wood. About this time the 
leading Wesleyans were driven from the town by the mob and the 
mayor. In 1745 the Yorkshire stonemason again visited the ungrateful 
and unruly people. On this occasion the mob surrounded the house in 
which he preached : the room was filled with all manner of hideous 
cries, and the mouth of the missionary with filth from the common 
sewer. Although nearly suffocated on his previous visit Nelson once 
more came to Nottingham, where he was again subjected to the vio- 
lence of the mob and the unconstitutional proceedings of the police. " I 
wonder you cannot stay in your own place," said the rough alderman 
before whom he was carried by an officious constable ; "you might 
be convinced by this time that the mob of Nottingham will never let 
you preach quietly in this town." "I beg pardon, sir," quoth 
the Yorkshireman, "I did not know before now that this town 
was governed by a mob, for most such towns are governed by 
magistrates." In February, 1745, Wesley preached to "the little 
flock" at Nottingham. He wondered what it was that hindered the 
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society's progress. "Upon enquiry the case was plain. So many of 
the society were triflers, or disorderly walkers, that the blessing of 
God would not rest upon them. So I made short work, cutting off 
all such at a stroke." Often afterwards did Wesley visit this scene 
of many hopes and fears. In June, 1763, he found the work reyiving, 
in spite of a brutal mob and a degraded magistracy. In July, 1757, 
nothing was wanting but a larger meeting house ; in June, 1777, he had 
occasion to make the remark, that ** there is something in the people 
of this town which I cannot but much approve of, although most of 
oui society are of the lower class, chiefly employed in the stocking 
manufacture." The Rev. George Whitefield, Mr. Wesley's col- 
league, visited Nottingham in November, 1749, and again in May, 
1750, when he preached to many thousands of enquiring souls. 

The Methodists first held their meetings in the house of Mr. James, 
Pelham street ; their first preacher was William Lee, a tailor. They 
next assembled at the house of "the well-known" Matthew Bagshaw, 
Crosland court. Narrow marsh. A happy device was hit upon by 
Matthew to accommodate the gathering. By cutting a hole through 
the chamber floor the voice of the preacher could be heard in the 
"house place" and the "chamber" at the same time. In 1766 the 
followers of Wesley bmlt the Tabernacle, more commonly called 
the Octagon: it stood near what is now named Octagon place, 
between MUton street and Moimt East street. The cost of the 
building was £129 2s. 7d. ; the builder, John Nixon ; the ministers, 
the Rev. Thomas Johnson and the Rev. James Clough. Their place 
of meeting previous to the erection of the Tabernacle was a large 
upper room in the house occupying the site on which Sion chapel 
was subsequently built. In 1782 the Tabernacle was sold to the 
General Baptists. 

Nottingham was the centre of the agitation among the Wesleyan 
Methodists which resulted in the establishment, in 1797, of the New 
Connexion. The chief causes of the disruption were the refusal of 
the Conference to permit the members to participate in the ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper except when administered by a clergyman of 
the Church of England — ^the rejection of memorials for the redress 
of grievances — and the expulsion of the Rev. Alexander Kilham, a 
•* reform" leader. When the division took place the Wesleyans in 
the Nottingham circuit numbered 1400 ; in the town society, 600.''Of 
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the latter, 320 were seceders. The New Connexion, including nearly 
the wealthiest and most influential members and a majority of the 
trustees, retained possession of Hockley chapel, and the Conference 
party were left without a place of worship. The coimtry churches 
discountenanced the movement. The relative progress of the two 
bodies has been about equal. 

Wesley Chapel. This is the largest, and certainly not the least 
handsome, of the chapels of Nottingham. Its site was formerly a 
grass plat and garden extending from Broad street to Beck lane, in 
front of the mansion formerly occupied by Mr. Alderman Carey, now 
the School of Design. The foundation stone of the edifice was laid 
on the 29th of October, 1838, and a brass plate contains the names 
of the ministers travelling the circuit, &c. These were J. Cusworth, 
J. Methley, H. D. Lowe, J. C. ?engelly, R. M. Willcox ; Trustees — 
S. Biddulph, W. Herbert, G. Carey, H. Carey, J. F. Bottom, J. 
Butler, W. James, B. Holmes, J. Furley, J. H. Wardle, S. Sansom, 
W. Musham, T. Peet ; S. S. Rawlinson, architect ; C. H. Clarke, 
solicitor. The principal front is of Grecian Ionic architecture, with 
four fluted columns, 4 feet 4 inches diameter and 36 feet high, with 
suitable antee at the quoins, supporting an entablature, the whole 
being surmounted by a handsome pediment the entire breadth of the 
building. The principal entrances are bold doorways in the inter*; 
coliminiations, which open into a vestibule 64 feet by 13 feet, in 
which are the stairs leading to the galleries. The plan of the 
chapel is a parallelogram of 98 feet long, and 64 feet wide, within the 
walls. The pulpit, presented by the ladies, and the communion 
table, are of Spanish mahogany. The buUding will seat about 2000 
people. Immediately facing the entrance is the organ, bmlt by Mr. 
Ward of York, which cost £600. The ceiling is formed into one large 
panel with enriched cornices and a guilloche frette, perforated for the 
purpose of providing ventilation. In the centre is a pcUera, 15 feet 
diameter, designed by Mr. Lonsdale. The chapel is lighted by 
twenty three circular-headed upper, and sixteen oblong square lower, 
windows. The large schoolroom is 96 feet long by 35 feet wide, and 
can accommodate a tea party of five hundred. The small schoolroom 
is 3d feet by 32 feet. The number of members is 950. The present 
ministers are the Rev. J. J. Topham, superintendent of the North 
Circuit, and the Rey. S. Coley. In 1844 the Sunday schools were 
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attended by 350 girls, and 160 boys. Now there are 150 male and 
1 50 female scholars, taught by 30 male and 52 female teachers. There 
are fonr yestry rooms, a large tract repository, and a good library 
containiiig about a thousand volumes. In the boys' school room is 
the escutcheon of the Her. John Wesley. The entire cost of the 
land, chapel, ministers' house, and class rooms was about £11,000. 

Halifax place Chapbl. The zeal and liberality of Mr. Thomas 
Tatham, grocer. Middle pavement, led to the erection, in 1798, of the 
spacious chapel which occupied the site of the present building in 
Hali£ftx place. He travelled thousands of miles soliciting money for 
it, and through the greater part of his after life was the acting 
trustee. He was opposed to the demolition of the old chapel. 
The foundation stone of the present edifice was laid by Mr. C. H. 
Clarke on the 6th of April, 1846. The building was so far completed 
within twelve months that on the 26th of March in the following 
year the opening services were celebrated, the congregation having 
worshipped during the interval in the Mechanics' Hall. The Rev. 
W. Atherton, president of the Conference, officiated at the morning 
service, and the Rev. Dr. Dixon at that in the evening. The archi- 
tect of the building was Mr. Simpson of Leeds, and the contractors 
Messrs. Elliott and Simpson and Mr. Dcde of Nottingham. The 
chapel stands on an elevation, and with the commodious school 
rooms and vestries underneath it has an elegant and commanding 
appearance. It is in the Italian style of architecture, with a Roman 
Ionic portico and terrace, executed in stone, which add very greatly 
to the beauty oi the building. The body of the structure is of brick, 
"with massive stone edgings and mouldings. The plan of the chapel 
is a parallelogram of 63J feet by 95 feet 6 inches in the clear. The 
gallery extends entirely round the walls, with semi-circular ends, and 
a space of 20 feet in length in the middle ; the front pews project 
2 feet 10 inches over the columns, which are of cast iron, with enriched 
capitals. The interior is magnificent. The pulpit is of solid maho- 
gany, exquisitely finished, and is double, one half rising above the 
other, the entrance to the lower partition being by a passage imder 
the higher, proceeding from the back, and a beautiful geometrical 
staircase in the form of the letter 8, with elegant iron balu8tra4es, 
leads to the upper compartment. Crimson cloth and elegant carpet- 
ing within the communion rails complete this prominent feature of 
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the interior. At the back of the pulpit is the orchestra, which is 
adorned by an organ, supplied by Messrs. Gray and Davison, London, 
at a cost of six hundred guineas. The ceiling is divided into square 
compartments, and the centre panels are enriched with mouldings of 
flowers, &c. A massive moulding, with basao relievo flowering, nms 
along the walls at their junction with the ceiling. Flues are carried 
up in. the walls for the admission of cold air, with apertures concealed 
by enriched patera of cast iron ; and ample ventilation is provided 
for on the guilloche system. The pews are painted throughout, and 
are mounted with Spanish mahogany. The windows have neat 
circular heads, with archivaults and chained architrives; and the 
ceiling, which is curved 7 inches, is the highest of any Wesleyan 
place of worship in the kingdom. The number of sittings is 1800, 
including about 400 free seats. Beneath the ground floor of the 
chapel is a school room 63 feet in length, 43 feet in width, and 12| 
feet in height. There is also anoither large room, and several smaller 
ones, suitable for vestries and class meetings. The church includes 
480 members, of whom about 30 are local preachers. The day-, 
schools, taught on the Glasgow system, are attended by 90 children. 
The Sunday schools contain 100 male and 120 female scholars, who 
receive instruction from 20 male and 30 female teachers. The pupils 
are taught writing and other useful branches of education three 
nights in the week by the master of the day-school and assistants. 
The church is at present under the pastoral care of the Bev. William 
B. Stephenson, superintendent of the South circuit, a native of 
the vicinity of Leeds, in Yorkshire, and who has been an influential 
and popular Wesleyan minister for the space of more than thirty 
years ; the Rev. John Hay, from Scotland, a man distinguished for 
his diligence among the poor, who has been a minister twelve years ; 
and the Rev. John Lyth^ a native of York, who has been in the Wes- 
leyan ministry ten years. There are Dorcas and other benevolent 
societies in comiexion with the church. The present building debt 
is about £4000. Besides the school library there is a circuit library 
containing upwards of 600 volumes and circulating a considerable 
number of periodicals. 

Parliament stbeet Chapel. On the 24th of May, 1816, the first 
stone of the Methodist New Connexion chapel in Parliament street 
was laid. The building was a commodious one, and measured 66 
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feet long by 48 feet wide. The church consisted of the followem 
of the Rev. Alexander Kilham, who separated from the Wesleyans 
in 1797, and were in possession of Hockley chapel till 1816. 
Mr. Kilham, after contending with great perseverance against the 
''priestly domination" of the Wesleyan Conference, died in 1798. 
Parliament street chapel, having been enlarged, was re-opened on 
the 15th of Febroary, 1826. It has galleries on three sides, is neatly 
pewed, and contains more than a thousand sittings, 153 of which are 
free. The alterations cost upwards of £1300. There are three vestry 
rooms, and an excellent school-room over them, at the back of the 
chapel. The edifice is 84 feet 6 inches by 48 feet outside, is well 
lighted by ten oblong square windows in the north front, en the 
west side by two circular headed and four oblong square windows, 
and on the George street front, in which are the entrances, by eight 
oblong square windows. The Sunday schools^ held in rooms in East 
street and Mansfield road, and at the chapel, contain about 150 male 
and 500 female scholars, who are instructed by 45 male and 64 female 
teachers. The present ministers are the Rev. J. Hudston and the 
Rev. C. Mann. The chapel was greatly improved in its internal 
appearance in 1851 by the addition of a spacious orchestra behind the 
pulpit, and a rearrangement of the pews. The cdterations cost nearly 
£600, exclusive of the purchase money of the organ, £300, built by 
Mr. Groves, of London. The chapel and premises are vested in 
the following trustees: Messrs. J. Higginbottom, J. Bradley, R. 
Sutton, J. F. Sutton, W. Cope, W. Foster. W. Tait, G. Bardsley, R. 
Salt, J. Woollatt, and J. Harvey, in connexion with the chapel and 
congregation there is a town mission, whose paid agent is Mr. John 
Harrison; also two benevolent societies, one denominational, the other 
general ; a Dorcas society ; an adult female school ; a young men's 
mutual improvement class ; a young women's ditto ; a tract society ; 
and other beneficial agencies. 

Canaan staebt Chapel. The Primitive Methodists sprang from 
the Wesleyans, the disimion arising from some slight difference in a 
few minor points of church government. For some years the new 
body met in a room in Broad marsh. They increased rapidly, and 
in 1823 built a large chapel in Canaan street, the centre of a neglected 
district of the town. The first conference of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion was held at Nottingham in August, 1819. The delegates 
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have since assembled at Nottingham on three occasions. The Canaan 
street building is a brick edifice, lighted by nineteen oblong square, 
and two circular headed, windows. Four large schoolrooms are 
attached to the chapel. The Sunday schools are attended by 154 
boys and 187 girls ; the infant school by 140 pupils ; the female adult 
schools by 67; and the male adult school by 70. The male teachers 
number 15 ; the female teachers, 33. The present ministers are the 
Revs. Adolphus Frederic Beckerlegge and John Woodcock. There 
are services on Monday and Thursday evenings as well as on Sunday. 
The government of the church is vested in the hands of the ministry 
and about a dozen class leaders. There is a school library, open to 
teachers and scholars. The original cost of the chapel is unknown ; 
the sum expended to the present day amounts to £1380. 

Hockley Chapel was erected in 1782, when the Wesleyan 
Methodists disposed of the smaller place of worship called the 
Tabernacle. The structure is 62 feet 8 inches by 51 feet 2 inches. 
It was opened on the 4th of April, 1783, by the Rev. John 
Wesley, and the Rev. Dr. Coke. Both of them were in the usual 
vestments of clergymen. Dr. Coke read the service from the 
book of common prayer, and Mr. Wesley preached from the 
epistle of the day. The Primitive Methodists, who purchased it for 
£2400, have occupied the chapel since 1839 ; previously they wor- 
shipped in a room in Robin Hood yard, called Ebenezer chapel. 
The building is very neatly fitted up in the interior, and can seat 
1000 persons. It iff lighted by sixteen side, five front oblong 
square, and two circular headed windows in the south front. The 
Sunday schools are attended by 60 boys and 90 girls ; the female 
adult school by 60 scholars, and the male edult school by 30. Male 
teachers 14, female 20. The number of members in the church when 
the chapel was purchased did not exceed 60 ; now there are 286. 
The present ministers are the Revs. John Brownson and Charles H. 
Boden. The mode of church government is the same as in Canaan 
street chapel, only there are ten leaders instead of twelve. The new 
school rooms were opened in 1851. There is a library for the use of 
the congregation. 

Kent street Chapel. This Wesleyan Methodist Association 
chapel was built in 1839. It is 12 feet by 14 feet, and can seat 400 
people. It cost £900. The first pastor was the Rev. C. Edwards, 
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the pastoral duties are now discharged by the Rev. G. Chesson. 
The Association party seceded from the old Methodist Connexion in 
consequence of the expulsion of the Rev. Dr. Warren for alleged 
breach of discipline. A spacious school room is attached to the 
chapel. The Sunday school gives instruction to 60 boys and 140 girls, 
who are taught by 12 male and 12 female teachers. 

The Weslbyan Reformers, on their disruption from the mother 
church in 1849, first met for worship in the Corn Exchange, but in the 
following year removed to the Mechanics* Hall, where their religious 
services are now carried on. The number of members in society is 250. 
In the Sabbath school the average attendance of scholars is about 180 ; 
there are 10 male and 14 female teachers. Subscriptions are being 
collected for a new chapel, which will be in the Grecian style of 
architecture and constructed to seat 800 persons. 

Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, says in his Journal that 
he " went to the steeple house (St. Mary's church) at Nottingham 
during the time of Divine worship, addressed the people, and was 
committed to prison. When the assizes came on, there was one 
moved to come and offer himself up for me, body for body, yea, life 
also : but when I should have been brought before the judge, the 
sheriff's man beiQg somewhat long in fetching me to the sessions- 
house, the judge was risen before I came, at which I understood he 
was somewhat offended. So I was returned to prison, and put into 
the common gaol ; and the Lord's power was great among friends, 
but the people began to be very rude, wherefore the governor of the 
castle sent down soldiers and dispersed them." Colonel Hutchinson, 
by this act, showed he was a man who, unlike many of the bigoted 
Puritans, could extend to others that liberty of conscience which he 
claimed for himself. Fox, while in the custody of John Reckless the 
sheriff, made such an impression upon that worthy personage that 
he embraced Quakerism, and in a few days deemed it his duty to 
" hold forth" m the market place. This was in 1649, and ever since 
the time when Fox preached in the town a society has existed in 
Nottingham. 

A meeting house in Spaniel row was erected in 1737 at a cost of 
£337 Is. 7d. On the 3rd of June, 1847, the society held their first 
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meeting in a newly-erected chapel in Park street, which is a plain 
yet comely and commodious structure. It cost £1900 and will com- 
fortably seat 500 persons. The body have three burial grounds — one 
adjoining the chapel, containing near 700 yards; another at the 
north-east comer of Castle terrace, now closed ; and a new one, 
which is extra-mural, near the General Cemetery. The nimiber of 
members is between 60 and 70. They meet for divine worship three 
times a week ; these meetings in this town are usually, though not 
invariably, held in silence. 

^i)e Cati)oltt ^po0toHr ^1)nxt%» 
The followers of that brilliant Scotsman, the eloquent Edwardlrving, 
occupy the place of worship originally possessed by the disciples of 
George Fox. The church was formed eighteen years ago, and during 
its infancy met in several places — ^latterly in a room in Halifax place. 
The chapel in Spaniel row, the plain and formal edifice of the Friends, 
was purchased by the Irvingites in 1846 from the congregation of 
Baptists now assembling in Derby road chapel, and was enlarged and 
altered externally and internally by the new occupants — an ornamental 
aspect being imparted to the once sober edifice. There are about 
a dozen priests, but the Rev. Cuthbert Orlebar is the presiding 
minister. There are several societies in connexion with the church, 
the particulars of which are solely confined to members of their 

own communion. 

i^fttsrelUneotts. 

The Philadelphians had in ancient times a meeting house in 
Brewhouse yard, \mder the castle rock ; but this "Family of Love " 
was dispersed before Dr. Deering's day. 

The Calvinistic Univebsalists fifty years ago met in a house in 
Greyfriars gate. In 1806 the TJniversalists transformed a building in 
Plumptre street into a chapel ; but in 1815 the sect again became 
defunct. In 1804 the remains of a party of TJniversalists sprung up 
and held their meetings in Clare street, headed by a person known 
as "Doctor Fisher," &om the circumstance of his being a compounder 
of nostrums. The body is now defunct. 

The Moravians in 1807 had a place of worship in Brewhouse yard. 

Providence Chapel, Plumptre street, has been for several years oc- 
cupied by the Huntingtonians. It is a small building, and was first 
converted into a place of worship in 1806 by the Universalists, now 
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extinct. Recently the seirices haye been only occasional. It will 
be closed dnring tbe present year 1853, as the building with some 
adjoining land, has just been purchased by the yicar of St. Mary's, 
for the purpose of being conyerted into school rooms. 

HisPHziBAH Chapel was erected in 1804 in Broad lane paddock 
by the followers of Mr. J. Crockford, who with their pastor had been 
deprived of Sion chapel, Hali&x place. The congregation did not 
make good the necessary payments; and in March, 1808, the building 
was sold to the Universalists, from whose hands it very soon passed, 
and it is now known as the National school, Highcross street. Mr. 
Crockford died in 1831 at Warrington, where he was pastor of the 
Independent church. 

The New Church Society (Swedenborgians) was formed in 1827 
by the late Rev. Edward Madely of Derby. The first place of meeting 
was the schoolroom in Bottle lane, whence they removed to Sheep 
lane and afterwards to Parliament street. In 1829 the society pros- 
pered under the leadership of Mr. John Hancock, now of Melbourne, 
who was removed to Derby in 1834. Mr. William Theobold was 
leader until 1837, when he died. The present leader is Mr. William 
Pegg, Hollow stone, who since 1837 has discharged the duties of his 
office with affection and assiduity. The Rev. William Mason, 
minister of Babington lane chapel, Derby, has for several years 
paid periodical visits to the Nottingham society, for the purpose of 
administering the sacraments of baptism and *'the holy supper." In 
1842 the schoolroom. Cur lane, was opened for public worship ; and 
so large did the attendance become, that it was deemed desirable to 
build a new place of worship. Mr. Clarke, of Forest grove, and 
other Nottingham friends subscribed liberally, and, aided by the 
other societies in England, a small but convenient meeting-house 
was built in Trinity Church street, Burton Leys. The entire cost 
was about £250 ; the builders were Messrs. Dennett. The chapel is 
fashioned in the form of a coffin, and can seat 200 persons. The 
seats are free; the members of the church pay all expenses by 
volimtary subscriptions among themselves. There is a neat and 
suitable organ in the chapel. The library, which contains about 80 
volumes of the writings of Swedenborg and the members of the New 
Church, is accessible to members and friends, free of charge. Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson is the corresponding secretary. 
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The MoBMONS meet in a chapel in St. Ann's street, built in 182S 
for a congregation of Wesley an Methodists. 

The first Stnaoooue of the Jews in Nottingham was situated in 
Jew lane, now St. Nicholas street. From an exemplification of the 
king's ancient possession in Nottingham, it appears there were several 
houses of the Jews, as also a synagogue, at Nottingham until the 
twentieth year of Edward I., when the king granted the same to Hugh 
Putrell of Thurmanton and his heirs for ever. David Solomons, from 
Russia, who resided on Mansfield road so recently as 1840, described 
himself as the first Jew who took up a permanent residence at Not- 
tingham after their restoration. In 1840 there were seven Jewish 
families resident in the town, and Mordecai Marshall, eldest son of 
the High Priest in Warsaw, was their rabbi. The Jewish synagogue 
is now held at the residence of the rabbi, Mr Joel Davis, in Park 
street. The burial ground lies at the top of Sherwood street, and 
was leased from the corporation in 1824 by David Solomons and 
sixteen others for 999 years at a penny per yard per annum. It 
contains 200 square yards. This little city of the silent has been 
walled round, and a watch house built at a cost of £100. The mayor 
and corporation attended at the consecration of the burial ground. 
It is intended to build a new synagogue as soon as the necessary sum 
can be raised. 

ifloman €att)oUt €|iapel0. 

In 1807 the Roman Catholics had a meeting house in King's place, 
Stoney street, and considerable exertions were at that time made to 
build a place of worship on Standard hill, near the General In- 
firmary. The Romanists had been subjected to regulations after the 
Reformation by which they were obliged to meet in secret for the 
purpose of celebrating the mass. A house in Postern place, with a 
door opening conveniently on Drury hiU, was one of the earliest 
places in which the Papists assembled. They also met at a house in 
Broad marsh, the property of the Willoughbys, subsequently the 
Black's Head inn. When the law became less rigorous the 
Romanists assembled more publicly at Aspley hall, where they were 
accommodated with a large apartment. In 1715 they endeavoured 
to disturb public tranquillity, and accordingly the deputy-lieutenant 
imprisoned the following Romanists : Sir Gervas Clifton and his son; 
the Hon. BeUasis; Mr. Evers and his son; Mr. Moore of Eitlington ; 
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Mr. Markham, Mr. Eyre, Dr. Peat, and Mr. Pegg, attorneys, "with 
four yeomen." 

At length in 1827 a Roman Catholic Chapel was bmlt in Geobgb 
STREET. It is a substantial, neat building, with a stone front in the 
Doric order, aad was dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. The 
organ, built by Parsons of London, was a very fine instrument, and 
is now in St. Nicholas's church. The chapel is at present occupied 
as a school, taught by the Sisters of Mercy. Adjoining the chapel 
is a house, formerly occupied by the resident priests. 

The Cathedral of St. Barnabas stands on an elevated site on the 
south side of Derby Road. The site consists of about 7,000 square 
yards of land, with a frontage of eighty-five yards. The front land cost 
12d. per square yard, and the cost of land and building amounted at 
the very least to £20,000. The first stone of the edifice was laid by 
Dr. Wiseman, now the Pope's cardinal in England, on the 10th of 
May, 1842 ; and the consecration took place on the 26th of August, 
1844, Dr. Wiseman again officiating. The quire is entirely sur- 
rounded by aisles and eastern chapels. Beneath the quire is a crypt, 
with vaulting sprmging from two rows of low pillars ; at the eastern 
end of this undercroft is an altar dedicated to St. Peter. The stair- 
cases leading to the rood loft, at the entrance of the quire, are 
continued down to the crypt, which is lighted by side openings in 
the walls of the quire. The several chapels, as well as the quire, 
are enclosed by oak screens of open tracery and panel work. That 
portion of the church eastward of the transept is divided from the 
rest of the building by open screens and gates, on a line with the 
great rood screen. The qxiire is frimished vnth sixteen carved oak 
stalls and desks. The pavement of the quire and sanctuary, as also 
of the eastern chapels, consists of encaustic tiles of various colors. 
On the epistle side of the altar are fixed the sedUia, framed and 
carved in wood. The high altar consists of a single slab of stone, 
supported on eight shafts, with gilt cap and bases. Through a rich 
perforated oak screen behind the altar are perceived the arched 
entrance and stained windows of the Lady Chapel. In a chapel on 
the epistle or south side of the quire **the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved on a rich altar," surmounted by a canopy supported on four 
marble pillars. The windows of this Romish building are all glazed 
with stained glass. In the windows of the nave are the armorial 
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bearings of Talbot, Neville, Fumival, Loyetot, Verdon, Lacie, 
Dr. Walsh, Dr. Wiseman ; Dr. Willson, Bishop of Hobart Town ; 
the town of Nottingham, St. Jermyn's Cross, Crotton Abbey, and 
Worksop Priory. The lights of "the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment have been designed with especial reference to that great 
mystery.'' The eastern window of the Lady Chapel contains various 
appropriate paintings. The plan of the edifice is cruciform ; and it 
is 190 feet in length, from east to west. The transepts are 83 feet by 
20 feet, and 34 feet high. The nave is 76 feet by 22 feet, and the 
north and south aisles are each Id feet 6 inches in breadth ; they are 
separated from the nave by eight columns and ten pointed arches, 
and from the transepts by the two west pUlars of the tower and two 
arches. From the floor to the top of the clerestory wall is 34 feet ; 
the quire, 37 feet by 22 feet, is separated from the transepts by the 
east pillars of the tower, and from the aisles north and south of it by 
six, and from the east by two, pointed arches. The three aisles are 
each 40 feet by 14 feet 3 inches. "The chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment " is 41 feet by 13 feet, and is divided from the south aisle of the 
quire by three pointed arches ; the sacristy adjoining is 17 feet 6 
inches by 12 feet. This chapel is painted in fresco ; it is commonly 
called "Close's Chapel," having been executed at the expense of 
Thomas Close, esquire, one of the magistrates of Nottingham. The 
walls are alternated with quatrefoils and crowns, intermixed with 
foliage ; the recesses of the windows have the chalice and the cross ; 
and in the corresponding panels is the monogram of Christ, according 
to the ancient usage of the Roman Catholic Church. In the windows 
are cherubic figures, ruby on a field azuref and bordered by alternate 
crosses and ciboriums, or with four wings, as described by the 
prophet Ezekiel, which are repeated over the altar. The pyx is 
placed tmder a crocketed trefoil arch, with a cross at the apex. The 
eastern window of the Lady Chapel contains the Annimciation, the 
Visitation, Birth of Christ, Adoration of the Wise Men, and the 
Coronation of the Virgin. The side lights represent angels, each 
bearing a verse of the Magnijicat, The Adoration of the Lamb is 
the subject of the circular window over the eastern end of the 
quire. St. Mary's chapel, in which are seven stalls at the 
east end and three on the south side, is 25 feet by 16 feet. Tbe 
chapel of St. Michael and the Holy Angels, and that of St. Thomas 
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of Canterbury and Venerable Bede, are each 15 feet square, and each 
contain three stalls. The organ gallery, 16 feet by 12 feet, is on 
the north side of the quire. The north and south porches are 
12 feet square. The edifice has pointed gables, each terminated 
by a cross, and containing an evangelistic symbol. The tower 
contains eight belfiy windows, and is surmoimted by a spire 
of the early style, about 160 feet in height. At the bases of the 
spire are four angle-niches, containing images of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, St John the Evangelist and St. Barnabas. The chief entrance 
to the chapel is at the west end; the entrance porches are on the north 
and south side. There are five altars in addition to the high altar. 
Immediately behind the high altar is an image of '* our Blessed Lady," 
and on the south side is an image of St. Barnabas. The subjoined in- 
scription runs along the bottom of the aisle windows : " Good Christian 
people of your charity pray for the good estate of John, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the chief benefactor to the building of this chmrch, dedicated in 
honour of St. Barnabas." The building is lighted by seventy-six, 
stained glass windows. Tbe edifice was designed by the late A. 
Welby Pugin ; and built by Mr. Myers of London. 

The Rev. R. W. Willson, now Dr. Willson, Bishop of Hobart 
Town, was for many years a Romanist priest in Nottingham. The 
notorious Dr. Wiseman was likewise stationed here. In the month 
of November, 1852, the Rev. Dr. Hendren, whose name is familiar 
to the public in connexion with the case of Miss Talbot, was 
installed "Bishop of Nottingham" with great ceremony. In this 
illegal act an officer in Her Majesty's service took part, wearing his 
uniform at the time. The " bishop " resides in the house hard by the 
chapel. The present resident priests are the Rev. Francis Cheadle, 
the Rev. James Griffin, and the Rev. John Mulligan. 

The Nunnery occupied by the Sisters of Mercy was established in 
a commodious house in Upper Parliament street in February, 1844. 
They removed in 1848 to a handsome brick building in College street, 
behind the Romanist chapel, specially built for their accommodation. 
A private chapel is attached for the use of the sisters, eighteen in 
nimiber. Mrs. Caroline Borina is the abbess. These women educate 
a number of girls in a large school on the Derby road adjoining the 
Nunnery. They are very attentive to the wants of the poor. 

The Romanists' boys' school is a neat brick building in Kent street, 
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KoA was opened in 1842. There is also an industrial ragged and 
iniknt school in George street, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 



NOTTINGHAM WO&THIES. 

*' O land of worthies ! thy enchanting name 
Is stamped in gloiy on the claasic mmd." 

BOBXB* MiLLBOVSB. 

BOBERT BASTON. 
KoBBBT Baston, the precise place of whose birth is unknown, is 
supposed to have been a native of the immediate vicinity of Notting- 
ham. He became a Carmelite friar of Scarborough, and was taken 
to Scotland by Edward II., in the capacity of historiographer of the 
invasion, but, unluckily falling into the hands of Robert Bruce, he 
was constrained to frame a ditty to a different tune. 

WILLIAM DE NOTTINGHAM. 
WUliam de Nottingham, a provincial of the Augustinian order, died 
in 1336. He wrote a Concordance of the Evangelists, which was in 
high repute among the religious for ages. 

JOHANNES PLOUGH. 

Johannes Plough, rector of St. Peter's, Nottingham, was persecuted 
for defending, against Hoggaxd, the necessity of clergymen marrying, 
and their right to do so. To avoid threatened danger he sought 
shelter at Basil, in Switzerland. He died peacefully in 1550. 

WILLIAM BRIGHTMOBE. 

WHLiam Brightmore, a native of this town, who died in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, -^ote an Illustration of the Book of 
Revelations. 

WILLIAM HOLDER, D.D. 

William Holder was a native of the county of Nottingham, but the 
precise place of his birth is unknown. He attended the Nottingham 
Grammar school in his early years, and subsequently proceeded to 
Pembroke HaU, where he took the degree of M.A. He received the 
rectory of Bleckingdon, in Oxfordshire, and on account of his loyalty 
during the Civil Wars was appointed a canon both of Ely and St. 
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Paul's. Subsequently he became sub-dean of the chapel and sub- 
almoner to the king ; was elected one of the members of the Royal 
Society ; "got himself a great name by his wonderful art in making 
a young gentleman, Alexander Popham, son of Col. Edward Popham^ 
who was bom deaf and dumb, to speak ; '* published an explanatory 
treatise, entitled '*The Elements of Speech," and afterwards ''A 
Treatise on Music ; " was eyentually ejected from his liying for non- 
conformity in the reign of James I. ; and died about 167d. 

KICHABD STERNE, D.D. 

Nottinghamshire claims this diidne for one of her sons, but the 
particular parish of his birth is imknown. He was bom in 1598, 
and is reputed to haye come of an ancient stock. The Pree School of 
Nottingham afforded him his early education. Thence he proceeded 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, where he graduated, and was soon 
after admitted to holy orders. Archbishop Laud appointed Sterne 
one of his chaplains, and he was afterwards elected master of Jesus 
College. Alcmg with his patron he was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London ; but, as nothing could be proTed against him, he was set at 
liberty shortly after the execution of the archbishop. Betiring into 
obscurity during the Protectorate, he was at the Restoration appointed 
Bishop of Carlisle. Li 1664 he became Archbishop of York, whidi 
dignity he enjoyed till the day of his death in 1684. 

JOHN DEANE. 

John Deane was bom at Nottingham in 1679, and was the youngest 
son of a gentleman of moderate fortune. Lidulged in the strange 
feincy of his boyhood, he was early apprenticed to a botcher. Thi« 
paved the way for his next employment ; he became a noted deer> 
stealer. Dreading detection, he went to sea, and at the capture of 
Gibralter Sir George Rooke raised him to the rank of a naval captain. 
In 1710, aided by his father and brother, he purchased a veflsel, 
which he called The Nottingham Galley, Freighted with merchandise 
for North America the craft was wrecked on the New England coast, 
and the crew, landing with difficulty on a barren island, were com- 
pelled, before relief came, to subsist on the dead body of one of their 
companions who had died from cold and hunger. After twenty-six 
long days had reduced them to the verge of madness their signals 
were perceived from a ship and they were rescued. When tiie im- 
fortunate captain returned to Nottingham he was upbraided in 
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unmeasured tenns by liis brother, Br. Jasper Beane, who resided in 
Fletcher gate, as the cause of the loss inyolyed in the 'wreck of the 
galley. Eventually animosity seemed to subside; and, imder the 
condition that the subject should not be mooted, the captain met 
his brother at a psrty. There appeared to be on both sides a com- 
plete restoration of friendship. When the party was oyer; instead of 
separating, the captain agreed to accompany his brother home. 
Unhappily the doctor's stifled ill-feeling broke loose, and at his own 
door he applied bitter invectives, and assumed a threatening attitude, 
towards his brother. The captain pushed him away with his hand, 
whereupon the doctor fell, ruptured a blood vessel, and died on the 
spot. From 1714 till 1720 Captain Deane commanded a ship of war 
in the service of the Czar of Muscovy. He was subsequently till 
1738, when he returned to Wilford with a competency, British Con- 
sul at the ports of Flanders and Ostend. The captain built two neat 
dwellings near the entrance of WUford village. In 1748 he was 
attacked and plundered on his own grounds in broad daylight by a 
desperate robber named Miller, who a few months afterwards was 
apprehended and executed. Captain Deane lived in the reigns of 
Charles II., James II., William and Mary, Anne, George I., George 
II., and George ni. A tombstone in Wilford churchyard, sur- 
roimded by an iron railing, denotes the spot where his body is interred. 

COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 
John Hutchinson, the *' eldest surviving son" of Sir Thomas Hut- 
chinson and the Lady Margaret his first wife, one of the daughters of 
Sir John Byron of Newstead, was bom at Nottingham in the month of 
September, 1616. A great drought, by reason of which provisions could 
not be procured in the country for his stables, forced the baronet to 
winter at ^ town residence ; and on the day of their arrival his lady 
prematurely gave birth to that son who was destined to add a lustre 
to the family name. Along with his brother George he went to 
board with Mr. Theobald, the master of the Free School, '*who was 
an excellent scholar, but having no children, some wealth, and 
a little living that kept his house, first grew lazy, and after left 
off his school." Sir Thomas then removed his sons to the Free 
School at Lincoln. Subsequently John was removed from Lincoln to 
the Free School at Nottingham, and his father having married a second 
wife and gone up to London with her, the son was left to board ** in 
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a yery religious house, where new superstitions and pharisaical 
holiness, straining at gnats and swallowing camels, gave him a little 
disgust, and was awhile a stumbling block in the way of a purer 
profession/' There was one advantage in the removal, nevertheless ; 
for he had exchanged the cruel and supercilious pedant of Lincoln 
school for "a very honest man, who, using him with respect, ad- 
vanced him more in one month than the other did in a year. In a 
year's time he advanced exceedingly in learning, and was sent to 
Cambridge." When he was about twenty years of age he returned 
from college to his father's house at Nottingham, "but he there 
enjoyed no great delight, another brood of children springing up in 
the house, and the servants endeavouring with tales and flatteries to 
sow dissension on both sides." The best company the town afforded 
biTn was Dr. Plumptre, a learned but unprincipled man ; an accom- 
plished villain, whose name does not appear, and who, finding all his 
efforts to corrupt young Hutchinson were fruitless, gave him "such 
excellent advice and instructions for living in the world, as were not 
afterwards unuseful to him ; " and a young love-lorn lady named 
Martin, who conceived a kindness for him which was not reciprocated, 
and who subsequently was married to Mr. Pierrepont, an earl's 
son. But though Miss Martin did not succeed in capturing the 
young knight of Owthorpe, another soon performed that kind office. 
After his marriage, he returned to live at his seat in Nottinghamshire ; 
and here his services to the cause of the people strengthened the bond 
which previously subsisted between him and the inhabitants of Not- 
tingham. Like his father he was warmly attached to the cause of the 
parliament. When only about twenty-five years of age he conducted 
that memorable discussion at the town hall with Lord Newark, who 
had come hither, commissioned by the king, to take away the ammu- 
nition from the magazine belonging to the trained bands of the county 
— a design which was frustrated by the fortitude of the youthful patriot. 
A short time before Charles set up his standard at Nottingham Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson came to the town to see his children; and, 
having proceeded to Owthorpe, his son John was sent for by the 
mayor of Nottingham to prevent the high sheriff from carrying off 
** the country's ammunition." On his arrival in the town he found 
the ammunition gone and the king's soldiers plimdering "all the 
honest men of their arms." When he went to his father's mansion 
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an uncivil fellow followed with a carbine in his hand, and said he 
came to take possessi9n of the place, whereupon Hutchinson thrust 
him out by the shoulders into the street. *' Immediately my lord 
of Lindsey came himself, in a great chafe, and asked who it was that 
denied him quarter?" Hutchinson explained as to the fellow's 
rudeness, whereupon Lindsey became civil. But the incensed quar- 
ter-master-general, he who had been thrust out, procured a warrant 
for the apprehension of the gallant roundhead who had humbled him, 
whereupon "Mr. Hutchinson with his brother went immediately 
home to his own house at Owthorpe." After the battle of Edgehill, 
Mr. Hutchinson and his brother George came to Nottingham, and 
" met there most of the godly people " who were striving to raise 
troops for the Earl of Essex; and when Sir John Bigby, High Sheriff 
of Nottinghamshire, returned from the king with the design of 
securing the county, Hutchinson came with his brother to Notting- 
ham, and, " although the town was generally more malignant than 
well affected,'* raised a parliamentary regiment of seven hundred to 
defend the town. George Hutchinson, who was warmly esteemed 
and loved, was chosen the captain of this republican band. The 
persons with whom Hutchinson was at first mated were his brother 
George, Francis Pierrepont, Colonel Thomhagh, Henry Ireton, Dr. 
Plimiptre; Mr. James, the mayor of Nottingham, "a very honest 
bold man," and the only parliamentary alderman in the town; 
Gervas Pigott, **a very religious, serious, wise gentleman, true- 
hearted to God and his country ;" Joseph Widmerpoole, a man of 
good family sunk by adverse circumstances to the rank of a mid-* 
dleman ; Gervas Lomax, " a very honest man who coidd not be 
reckoned among the gentry ; " and a person who resided at Notting- 
ham called Thomas Salisbury, "who had very good abilities with 
his pen, upon which he was taken in to be their secretary, but he 
proved ambitious and froward, and being poor when he was after- 
wards made treasurer, fell into some temptation — ^but he carried at 
first a fair color of religion and honesty." When the citizens armed 
in their own defence John Hutchinson had "a full company of very 
honest godly men, who came, for love of him and the cause, out of the 
country." Colonel Pierrepont had Mr. Poulton, a nephew of Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, for his captain-lieutenant ; the brothers Hut- 
chinson served respectively as lieutenant-colonel and major ; whUe 
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Wo additional companies were raised by Captain Lomax and Captaiii 
Scrimpshire. John Hutchinson was the prominent guardian of the 
town u^ those troublous times, and in all his proceedings there shone a 
wisdom and an earnest attachment to justice which gained for him 
the love of his friends and a power over the most malignant of his foes. 
"The preservation of this town/' remarks Mrs. Hutchinson, "was a 
special service to the parliament, being a considerable pass into the 
north." And, remembering that more than a half of the popidation 
were disaffected to the parliament, we cannot too highly admire the 
courage and thoughtfulness and foresight of one so yoting as John 
Hutchinson, for to him the colonel deputed all things — " the glory of 
which, if they succeeded, he hoped to assume; if they failed he 
thought he had a retreat." The position of the troops at Nottingham 
became alarming. They were but a few young men, environed with 
garrisons of the enemy, and hopeless of relief from the parliament. 
The Earl of Kingston hesitating to declare his party — and ultimately 
declaring for the king — caused his son. Colonel Pierrepont, to fall into 
suspicion, as he had for a long time assured the gentlemen of Not- 
tingham that his father was friendly to the parliamentary interest. 
The cold behaviour of the colonel, indeed, sufficed to make the least 
jealous entertain doubts as to the sincerity both of father and son. 
tJltimately, on the 29th of Jtme^ 1643, Sir John Meldrum and the 
entire committee deemed it prudent to place John Hutchinson in 
command of the castle. Stung with the affiront, Pierrepont endea- 
voured in many ways to injure the man who had supplanted him ; 
but Hutchinson overcame him "with so many good offices in requital 
of his bad ones, that he lived and died full of love and acknow- 
ledgment of kindness to him." Presh difficulties sprang up after 
Hutchinson's appointment to the new office, but he effectively met 
and overcame all the designs of parliamentary traitors and avowed foes. 
Francis Pierrepont for a time carried on a communication with his 
mother, the Coimtess of Kingston, to betray the town : two alder- 
men and a chief officer of ordnance were in the plot. The people 
attempted to poison the parliamentary troops. These were a few of 
ihe complicated difficulties which the governor had to overcome. He 
had to contend with the selfish discontent of the inhabitants, many 
of whom were not very cordially affected towards the cause they 
professed to follow. They murmured at the position of the castle, 



«iid the trouble it oauaed them; and Tisited not a- little of theix 
l^atred upon the gOTemor, forgetting entirely that, at their solicitation, 
he had left hia own house and estate unprotected, and come to help 
them in the hour of need, to his great pecuniary disadvantage and 
at the most £nghtful risk. About three hundred men having '* listed ' ' 
into the castle, and the Duke of Newcastle threatening to descend 
upon them, the governor called together his soldiers, and once more 
represented to them the position in which they were placed, warning 
such as were afraid, to fly and not to remain if they were unwilling to 
lay down their lives. But they all remained firm to their duty. Up 
till August Hr. Hutchinson maintained all the officers of the garrison 
and the ministers at his own table at his personal cost ; and the allow- 
ance given afterwards beii^ only £10 a week he had to lay out from 
his private purse many thousands of pounds. He assisted the poor 
soldiers, who had not been paid up ; he gave them food and raiment 
from his own house in cases of sickness ; and when in the country he 
paid for everything they required, permitting no one to plunder. An 
order of parliament, dated November 20, 1643, and a simultaneous 
order from Sir Thomas FaurfiaoL, governor of the north, node the 
colonel governor both of the castle and town, an honor which 
brought only additional responsibility ; for at this time there was 
hardly a man left in the town who was to be confided in except those 
who were already in the castle, and even the ranks of the roundheads 
abounded in enemies more dangerous than declared royalists. There 
were, among the more eminent of them, such individuals as the frdse- 
hearted, insidious, and hjrpocritical Colonel Pieixepont and Deputy 
Recorder Chadwick. The ''most religious" were so pragmatical 
and self-conceited that every word uttered in the camp was discussed 
''and thereafter eensured and exclaimed at." The townsmen were 
saucy and ungovernable. And, lastly, the few good men were 
blown about by "causeless suspicions and jealousies." But secret 
enemies, refractory friends, and an opposing population were all over- 
come by the winning and gentle manners of the good governor. His 
proceedings after his appointment to the governorship sufficiently 
illustrate the difficulties of his position ; it was only by the utmost 
prudence that he succeeded in getting "a full hall of all the town" to 
vote that the borough should be fortified. The colonel now began to be 
endeared to all the town as well as to the soldiery, which, awaking 
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the enmifj and malice of Captain White and a section of the unrtdy 
committee, led to the formation of soTeral plots against the peace oC 
the goyemor, aH of which he nipped in the bnd with a dignity worthy 
of his position. Some tried to overturn his authority on the plea 
that he favored the Separatists. He had to contend with the unruly 
and arrogant Palmer and the other ronndhead preachers } with the 
** malignant priests'* of the town; with the enyious and plottiag 
Captain White, "the devil's exquisite solicitoir ;" the dishonest 
treasurer, Salisbury ; the ambitious but WBak-minded Thomhagh ; 
the scheming Chadwick ; the plundering horse regiment coTumanded 
by Thomhagh ; the imgratefiil and insolent Dr. Plumptre ; Milling- 
ton — sent by the parliament to heal difierences,. but who speedily 
engendered fresh strife ; a debauched royalist known by the appella* 
tion of Will Hale ; and a pack of unprincipled wretches who only 
sought self-aggrandisement and glory. Candid and sincere himself, 
the governor's greatest ia,vSLt, perhaps, was his simple unsuspecting 
nature ; hence his enemies more than once made him a tool in their 
hands to forward his avm. destruction, yet he was never seriously 
betrayed by the band of turbulent mkd hypocritical spirits who 
swarmed in the parliamentary ranks, who were perpetually seeking 
to elevate and enrich themselves at the expense of their comrades* 
Incapable of giving orders, and refusing to take them — envious of 
those aboye them in station and power — seeking to blast the repu- 
tation of their superiors by every means they could command — 
they were indeed as pitiful a set of adversariea as might weH be 
imagined ; and it is a source of pleasure to learn with what quiet 
dignity and address the governor foiled eyery insidious design, and 
exposed the evil intentions of the hypocrites before their own £aces» 
When they saw his simplicity could not be overcome, they began 
fo work upon his high spirit f(»rthe purpose of provoking a passion 
which would give them the advantage; but he at once perceived 
their drift, and their success was as sorrj as before. Fortunately 
ingratitude did not abate his zeal for the public service ; and it 
was a source of gladness to him that the just and faithful-hearted 
in the committee and among the people all begged of him to retain 
that place which had hitherto brought him nothing but hazard, 
expense, and persecution. Mrs. Hutchinson relates that Millington 
continued to foment strife by raising factioDB against him in the towA 
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and encroaching upon his office. The spirit of insubordination was 
likewise spread by a Presbyterian zealot named Goodal, who attacked 
the governor in his sermons '*at the great church" and commended 
the doings of the committee. Suffering from remorse afterwards this 
miserable creature came and begged the colonel's pardon for all his 
offences against one who had been so generous to him« The most 
disgraceful of the many designs of the &ction was to accuse the 
governor and his brother of treachery, and charge them with having 
plotted to betray the town and castle into the hands of the enemy. 
These falsehoods being exploded before a parliamentary committee 
in London, the opponents of the governor were fortunately reduced 
in number. "Castilian," not "Cavalier" as previously, was the 
term of reproach applied to the governor's Mends; but the 
conspirators had now more than ever to betake themselves for 
comfort to taverns and brothels, "till at last," says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, " Millington and White were so ensnared that they 
married a couple of alehouse wenches, to their open shame and 
the conviction of the whole country of the vain lives they led, and 
some reflection on the parliament itself, as much as the miscarriage 
of a member could cast on it, when Millington, a man of sixty, 
professing religion, and having but lately buried a religious matronly 
gentlewoman, should go to an alehouse to take a flirtish girl of 
sixteen; yet by these ignoble alliances, they much strengthened 
their faction with all the vain drunken rogues in the town against 
the governor." However, after all the scandals had been cleared 
before Parliament, Hutchinson returned to Nottingham. The con* 
spiratora flew at his approach, with the knavish priest, Palmer, at 
their head. He was received with all expressions of love and honor, 
and, amid the merry pealing of bells and the firing of muskets and 
artillery, the mayor of the town, " with his brethren in their scarlet 
robes," gave him a hearty welcome, and made professions of sor* 
row for their past errors. The spirit of discontent, however, soon 
manifested itself again, and the Colonel had once more to appear 
before the Parliament to justify himself from the calimmiations of his 
opponents. His statement before the House had the effect of putting 
a stop to all the public attempts of the conspirators, though " the 
worsted stocking men," as these inferior spirits were called in all 
the parliamentary garrisons, continued to prosecute underhand 
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practices. In 1645 Hutchiiisoii was appointed to a vacant burgess- 
ship by the to'wn, free of charge, and was desired to become their 
member ; at the same time he was appointed jne of the representa- 
tives for the county. After the surrender of Newark, Nottingham 
town and castle were continued a garrison and the governor attended 
to this and his parliamentary duties at the same time. In 1646 he and 
his wife espoused the opinions of the Baptists, which engendered ten- 
fold more strongly the malice and hatred of the implacable preaishers. 
When Cromwell came to Nottingham, on his way to encounter 
Hamilton in the north. Colonel Hutchinson went to see him, and 
was received with "such dear expressions of love and brotherly 
embraces" that it had a strong effect on his impressionable heart. 

Colonel Hutchinson signalized himself at the attack upon Newark 
in 1643, where he was the lost to retreat ; in the autumn of 1645 he 
took the garrison of Shelford ; the year following, when chosen a 
member for the county, he did not attend to his duties until he wit- 
nessed the fall of Newark, the capitulation of which he signed on 
behalf of the parliament. 

He was one of the commission who sat in judgment upon the un- 
fortunate Charles I. ; for two years he was a Councillor of State ; he 
was offered the governorship of Hull by Cromwell, but refused to 
accept the office ; he was appointed governor of the Isle of Jersey by 
Lord Fair&x, at the earnest entreaty of the inhabitants^ an honor 
of which Cromwell deprived him the day he rose to the rank of cap- 
tain-general-in-chief ; in 1660 he was elected one of the members for 
the town of Nottingham ; in the month of , June (the Restoration 
having taken place in May), the parliament discharged him from 
being a member of the House, although his brief, but firm and de- 
cided, defence of his conduct, won for him the respect of even many 
of his foes. Very early in 1660, at the election of the last republican 
parliament, the county of Nottingham had wished to re-elect Col. 
Hutchinson to be their knight ; but, as Mr. William Pierrepont 
desired to bring in Lord Haughton, his son-in-law, as his compa- 
nion, the Colonel would not come into the town till the election was 
past, " which if he had," observes his wife, ''he had been chosen 
without desiring it, for many people came, and when they saw he 
would not stand, returned and voted for none, among whom were 
fifty freeholders of the town of Newark." At the election for the 
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town Dr. Plumptre opposed him fiercely, a work in wluch lie wa» 
aided by two or three associates, who helped to propagate his baseless 
scandals ; but the third candidate, Mr. Arthur Stanhope, labored 
more for the Colonel than for himself, and when the election day 
came, the malicious Doctor was defeated. 

According to the inscription over Colonel Hutchinson's tomb in the 
church of Owthorpe, "he died at Sandowne Castle, in Kent, after 
eleven months' harsh and strict imprisonment — ^without crime or 
accusation — ^upon the 11th day of September, 1664, in the 49th year 
of his age, full of joy, in assured hope of a glorious resurrection." 

John Hutchinson married Lucy, the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, by whom he had four sons and 
fotir daughters ; one of the daiighters, Adeliza, was buried in her 
father's vault. Only the youngest son, John, left issue, two sons, 
one of whom emigrated to America, the other to Russia. Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, who has rendered her name famous in the field of English 
literature by her ** Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson," was 
the noblest heroine of those times to which England owes all her 
freedom and all her fame. The castle rock derives its chief glory 
from its association with that Christian and patriotic lady. On 
the ramparts of the old castle she mourned the departure of her 
eldest daughter, who died there at the tender age of four years. 
And surely that castle never revealed a spectacle so sublime as that 
of the governor's wife dressing the wounds of the bleeding soldier, 
whether the sufferer were friend or foe equally tender with her 
hands and her tongue; chasing pain from the warrior's wounds 
with healing lotions, and shedding sweet consolation from her bene- 
volent countenance. 

It may here be remarked, that Nottingham did much to hasten 
the downfal of royalty and the advent of a republican form of 
government. She sent not simply a Hutchinson to urge a 
republic — ^for Gilbert Millington, of Felly Priory, was M.P. for Not- 
tingham at the time he sat as one of the judges, and signed the death 
warrant, of the unfortunate Charles I. 

LADY CATHERINE STANHOPE, 

Lady Catherine Stanhope, second wife of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, 
lived to the age of 102 years, and is reported to have retained her 
faculties to the end of her life. This lady dwelt in great splendour 
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at Nottingham, and while there she communicated many important 
remarks to her grandson, Julius Hutchinson, esquire, of Owthorpe, 
which will be tbund incorporated in the memoirs of the great colonel, 
who, of course, was her stepson. 

HUNTINGDON PLUMPTRE. 
According to Thoroton this person, who figured in the time of the 
Ciyil War, was eminent as a physician, of great note for wit and learning 
as he was at an early period of his life for poetry. His portrait has been 
drawn by the master hand of Mrs. Hutchinson, who knew him well. 
He was a horrible atheist, and had such an intolerable pride that he 
brooked no superiors. Sir Thomas Hutchinson, the father of Colonel 
Hutchinson, first brought Plumptre into credit and practice, "it 
having pleased Ood to make him instrumental in the cure of Mr. 
George Hutchinson." The doctor espoused the parliamentary inte- 
rest, and was admitted into the private consultations of the leaders, 
but proved a traitor; and, after rudely insulting Colonel Hutchinson, 
sent him a ridiculous challenge to fight a duel. In 1643 he sought 
refiige with Mr. Farkyns of Bunny, who was at that time in arms 
against the parliament. The unhappy temperament of this man led 
him to lampoon his best Mends; and, as most of his poems were 
epigrams, it is not pleasant to preserve them. 

WILLIAM BETNOLDS. 

The life of William Reynolds was written by his co-pastor and 
inseparable companion, the Rev. J. Whitlock, and has been reprinted 
in the present century. The manner of their introduction to the 
church and people of Nottingham is quaintly told. The worthy 
couple, in accordance with an invitation from the people, came to 
Nottingham on Friday, the 28th of March, 1651, the churchwardens, 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Richard Watkinson, going furth to meet them 
several miles from the town. " After that many of the parish met 
with them." Mr. Whitchurch of St. Feter's and his successor, Mr. 
Barrett, were both faithful ministers, and a firm union existed be- 
tween them and the pastors of St. Mary's ; but troublous times were 
drawing nigh, and towards the end of 1660 they were disturbed by 
indictments for not reading the Common Prayer, while Mr. Reynolds 
was excommunicated and put to great expense in journeying to York 
and London. He ultimately procured a prohibition, the proceedings 
against him being directly contrary to the Act of Indemnity. In 
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October, 1662, after being silenced, they and their fSunilies removed 
to Colwick Hall, where they were seized at a meeting in September, 
1663. They were again seized in August, 1665, and imprisoned 
for three months, without any reason being assigned. They then 
resided ten years at Thorbrook in Derbyshire — frequently visiting 
their friends at Nottingham. In 1668 they removed to Mansfield, 
where they remained nineteen years, during which time they 
frequently officiated at Nottingham. In March, 1684-5, while 
proceeding to vote at Newark election, they were seized and 
sent to Nottingham, where they continued till July, 1685, when, 
upon the Duke of Monmouth's landing, they were sent prisoners to 
Hull. In 1687 they were liberated, and they at once returned to 
Nottingham, where they continued together in their ministerial 
work for ten years, when Mr. Reynolds was removed by death. 
They constantly maintained a week-day lecture, "our and our 
brother Ryther's congregation joining in attendance thereon, and 
oiir brother Ryther and we joining harmoniously (blessed be God) 
in keeping of it up, with the occasional help of our brother minis- 
ters." Mr. Ryther, who subsequently watched and prayed by the 
dying bed of Mr. Reynolds, was pastor of the Independent congrega- 
tion in Castle gate. Sincerely, and vnth ardent devotion, did these 
good men labour for the highest interests of the people ; and it is 
grateful to know that their hallowed exertions called forth in return 
the love of those for whom they labored. " We must give this tes- 
timony," remarks Mr. Whitlock, " that the people of Nottingham 
we have laboured amongst have been ever very respectful and loving 
to us and those deceased ministers of Christ that were before us or 
contemporary with us." Mr. Reynolds died of fever on the 26th 
of February, 1698, aged 73 years. Mr. Barrett, minister of St. 
Peter's, preached his funeral sermon. Mr. Reynolds had printed a 
funeral sermon preached on the death of the Hon. Francis Pierrepont 
in St. Mary's church, in 1658. 

CX)LONEL THORNHAGH. 
This brave, frank, and amiable soldier was the eldest son of Sir 
Francis Thomhagh. According to Mrs. Hutchinson, he was "a man 
of a most upright faithful heart to God and God's people, and to his 
country's true interest, comprehended in the parliament's cause." He 
was a valiant wamor and a true-hearted friend. The family of Colonel 
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ThomliagK continued to flourish in the county of Nottingham so late 
as the year 1750, at which time one of them represented the county. 
They are now extinct in the male line, and their possessions have 
centred in the fanuly of the Foljambes. 

THOMAS FEAT. 
Thomes Peat, the eminent mathematician, died at his residence in 
Greyfriar's gate, Nottingham, on the 21st of February, 1780, aged 72 
years. Notwithstanding his eminence, Mr. Peat was obliged to 
combine the pursuits of an astronomer, schoolmaster, and land sur- 
veyor with that of a mathematician. He was the oldest almanac 
writer in England. The " Gentleman's Diary" and " Poor Robin" 
he compiled upwards of forty years, and his prognostications were 
generally shrewd and striking. His father occupied a farm in the 
township of Ashley Hay, near Wirksworth, where Thomas was bom. 
The mistaken man strove by every means in his power to repress his 
son's growing desire for knowledge, so that, when fourteen years of 
age, the boy fled to Nottingham, where he prevailed upon his elder 
brother, then in business in that town as a joiner, to take him as an 
apprentice. But imfortunately the brother, not less prejudiced and 
ignorant than the father, opposed his studies, and witheld fromThomas 
the meanB of procuring books. He attracted the notice of Mr. 
Cornelius Wildbore, a master dyer, who was a regular attendant at 
the High pavement chapel, like the Peats ; and, discovering the dor- 
mant powers of the boy, this person generously furnished him with 
books, and enabled him to prosecute his studies. For conducting 
the two almanacs Peat received £23 a year, complete sets of his own 
publications, and the privilege of ordering every new matiiematical 
book at the expense of the Stationers' Company ! 

CHARLES WILDBORE. 

Charles Wildbore was bom at Nottingham in the year 1736. 
Left an orphan, he was at an early age confided to the officers of St. 
Nicholas's workhouse. At the Blue-coat school he was remarkable 
for his extreme dulness, his absence of mind, and his profound 
mathematical knowledge. Apprenticed at the age of fourteen to an 
apothecary who went by the name of "Doctor Partridge," he in his 
twenty-fourth year married a Miss Ann Lee at Kirkby Woodhouse, 
and shortly afterwards slid happily into the possession of a little 
estate at Kirton, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. Mr. Wildbore at the 
age of thirty took orders, and obtained the curacy of Broughton 
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Sttlney, in Kottinghamshire, whicli he held with high reputation till 
his death in October, 1802. At the death of Peat, Mr. Wildbore 
obtained the principal share in the management of the ** Gentleman' 9 
Magazine.'' 

ANDREW KIPPI8. 

Andrew Kippis, D.D., F.R.S., and A.S., bom at Nottingham in 
1725, died on the 8th of October, 1795, aged seventy years. His 
father, Robert Kippis, who was a hosier in the silk trade, as was also 
a brother, died while Andrew was in his boyhood. He thereupon 
went to reside with his grandfather at Sleaford, where he receiyed 
his classical education at the Grammar School. In 1741 he com- 
menced his academical studies at Northampton, under Dr. Dod- 
dridge ; and, after a residence of five years at the academy, settled as 
a dissenting minister at Boston, in 1746. In 1747 he took up his 
freedom, and became a burgess of Nottingham. In Norember, 1750, 
he accepted a charge at Dorking, in Surrey. In 1753, the congrega- 
tion in Princes street, Westminster, chose him as their minister; and 
in the September following he married, and fixed his residence 
there. He continued pastor of the church for more than forty- 
two years. He published an improved edition of Dr. Doddridge's 
lectures, '^The History of Knowledge, Learning, and Taste in 
Great Britain," prefixed to the "New Annual Register," and many 
other valuable works. An edition of the "BiographiaBrittanica" 
was published under his supervision. His style is distinguished for 
its elegance and purity. Dr. Kippis was guardian of the late Rev. 
James Taylor, minister of High pavement chapel, Nottingham. He 
was a member of the Society for Constitutional Reformation, of the 
Society of the Friends of the People, and of the Revolution Society. 
Hence Dr. Kippis was, in the parlance of the day, a jacobin. 

WALTER MERRET. 

Walter Merrey, a native of York, was apprenticed in his youth 
to a surgeon at Nottingham. His master died soon after his inden- 
tures were signed, and his services were transferred to a hosier and 
woolcomber, an amalgamation not imcommon in the early days of 
firamework-knitting, and one which Merrey himself practised in 
Castle gate. He was remarkable for his attaiunents in numismatics, 
had an immense collection of ancient coins, and in 1794 published a 
treatise on the coinage of England, which is stiQ regarded as an 
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mthontj. He died <m tlie 9th of August^ 1799, aged serenty-fiT* 



G£OSG£ BUSBAGE. 

George Burbage, who died December 6, 1807, aged 80 years, wai 
for thirty years proprietor and pdnter of the "Notdngham JooinaL" 
Of humble extractioii, Mr. Burbage by perse ve r in g industry raised 
himself to affluence and respectability. His affiible and conrteous 
demeanour was proverbiaL A person, to iUustrate this feature in the 
publisher's character, once laid a bet with a Mend, that at the dead of 
night he would arouse Burbage from his bed, ask him for a halfpenny 
sheet of writing paper, and, instead of a rebuff get thanked for it. 
The experiment was tried. A tremendous knocking roused the 
wearied tradesman from his slumbers. He dressed hastily, hurried 
down stairs, and, without betraying any irritation struck a light, 
handed his couple of customers the sheet of paper, receiving the 
hal^enny with the customary inclination of his head, and his 
<* Thank you, sir; much obliged to you, sir." During the war, 
Mr. Burbage killed more French soldiers, on paper, than France 
contained. When the particulars of an engagement airiTed, lus 
partner, Mr. George Stretton, would come in with the London paper. 
** How many shall we say are killed, Mr. Burbage ? " The colloquy 
generally ended in an agreement to add a potent cypher to the 
modest report of the metropolitan journal. " In this manner," says 
Mr. John Sutton, "it was supposed they killed twice as many 
Frenchmen as there were male inhabitants of France." 

SAMUEL AYSCOUGH. 

Samuel Ayscough was the son of George Ayscough, the publisher 
of the "Nottingham Courant," and was bom in Bridlesmith gate 
about 1740. Sent at an early age to the Free Grammar school, young 
Ayscough was unable to complete his education; for, his father being 
unfortunate in business and retiring to Bramcote, where he died, 
Samuel had to apply himself to manual labor as a means of support, 
and he became a miller. In 1770, however, an old schoolfellow 
rescued him from the drudgery of the meal-tub, and obtained a situa- 
tion for him in the British Museum. There he set about compiling a 
correct catalogue of the numerous manuscripts, on accomplishing which 
he was appointed assistant-librarian. He arranged the papers in the 
Tower, wrote an index to the first fifty-six volumes of *• The Gentle^ 
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inB,n*s Magazine," to "The Monthly Review," and to "The British 
lUritic;*' compiled an index to the works of Shakspere; and pub- 
lished a book answering the "Letters of an American Farmer." 
Mr. Ayscough eventually took orders, and obtained the curacy of St. 
George*8-in-the-Fields. In 1790 he was appointed to preach the 
annual Fairchild lecture before the Royal Society, of which he was 
a member. In 1803 the Lord Chancellor gave him the benefice of 
Cudham, in Kent. He died on the 30th of October, 1804. 

JOHN PEARSON. 

John Pearson, an eminent mathematician and schoolmaster at 
Nottingham, died in November, 1T91, aged 62 years. He edited 
**Poor Robin's Almanack" for many years. Although a very satirical 
person, his society was much courted, and could only be obtained by 
a handsome sacrifice at the shrine of Bacchus. When the additional 
burying ground at St. Nicholas's was consecrated he was heard to 
say, "It is not unlikely my body maybe the first corpse interred 
here." No prognostication in "Poor Robin" ever proved more cor- 
rect ; for, although in his usual health when he made the remark, he 
really was the first person interred in the new city of the silent. 

WILLIAM HUTTON. 

William Hutton, F.A.S.S., the descendant of a Derbyshire family 
and the famous bookseller of Birmingham, though a native of Derby, 
was for some time a resident in Nottingham. His uncle, George 
Hutton, who married the daughter of Thomas Spiby of Nottingham 
in 1728, removed thither from Derby at the time of his marriage. 
He engaged in the hosiery line, and for some years flourished; but the 
dishonesty of a London dealer plunged him into difficulties, from 
which he only partially recovered after the lapse of many years. 
His nephew William, afterwards the historian of Birmingham and 
the author of one of the most attractive and useful autobiographies 
in the English language, served an apprenticeship of seven years with 
him in Nottingham. The young man and his brother Thomas lodged 
with their sister Catherine, who, having separated from her husband, 
a William Perkins of Swithland, resided from 1746 to 1750 in 
Bearward lane, where she labored hard at the spinning wheel for a 
subsistence. Afterwards she entered the drapery business and ac- 
quired a fortune. When her brother William grew sick of the 
stocking frame a too narrow field for his talents, she was the only 

2C 
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one of his Mends who encouraged him to it and settle quietly as • 
-bookseller at Birmingham ; and when he left Nottingham he went 
^th a bundle of books and a goodly sum of money, given him by his 
kindly and frugal sister. It is curious now to note how this worthy 
woman conducted her business. She ** kept no shop, but sold her 
goods in a priyate>manner at her own house to those who knew her ; 
and at a covered stall in the market on a Saturday to all comers. 
Here her ascendancy •showed itself. She got a set of ctistomers, 
chiefly of the poorer sort, to whom she dictated what they wanted, 
how much they wanted, and by what instalments she would be paid. 
To chance customers there was something of dignity in her manner, 
and, if they gave unnecessary trouble, of haughtiness.'' This model 
of a trader of the olden time was for the first fifty years of her life a 
stem Calvinist, but latterly she became a zealous Sandemanian. 

William Hutton eomplains, that through the indolence of his 
fother he and his two brothers were all *' brought up in one house to 
that starving business, weaving of stockings." Samuel ran away ten 
times in the course of three years, and at length, in 1746, he finally 
disappeared. He became a soldier, but again retmned to Notting^ 
ham after some service abroad ; his son Thomas, a cabinet-maker in 
Nottingham, subsequently settled in Park street as a bailiff. 

It was in Nottingham that William Hutton first obtained some 
binding materials from a dealer in old books, simultaneously with .a 
love of literature and the perpetration of rhyme ; and here he first 
cultivated female society, although he had '* observed such severe 
penury among the married stockingers, that the thoughts of a wife 
were horrid." And it was from Nottingham, in 1749, that he set out 
on foot for London with three guineas, the gift of his sister, sewed in 
his shirt collar, and eleven shillings in his pocket as a sop for the 
robbers who might attack him on his tedious and perilous journey. 
A century later the ambitious youth would have saved his weary 
limbs by investing the spare silver in a ride to the metropolis in a 
comfortable railway carriage. On his return he commenced business 
as a bookseller and bookbinder at Nottingham, opening a shop at 
Southwell on the Saturdays, to which he carried his stock every 
morning that he went, returning home on foot to Nottingham the 
same evening. After his removal to Birmingham, where fortune 
smiled on his labors, he paid frequent visits to Nottingham, generally 
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in the race week, though not so much for the sport on the forest aa 
to renew the intercourse with his beloved sister. While residing in 
this town he attended Castle gate meeting house. 

SAMUEL OLIVER. 
Samuel Oliyer, the Masonic Patriarch, was bom in 1756. In 1782 
he married Elizabeth the daughter of George Whitehead, esquire, of 
Bestwood Hall, by whom he had nine children. Mr. B. S. Oliver, 
of the Park, is a grandson. In 1788 he was appointed head master 
of Lutterworth school ; afterwards he was appointed curate of Rud- 
dmgton and Gotham ; in 1801 he removed to Whaplode, where he 
preached three times every Simday for forty-two years ; in 1842, on 
the death of the vicar, he was removed from the curacy without the 
least pecuniary compensation at the age of 84 years ; a few months 
after this disgraceful ejection he was inducted to the rectory of Lamb- 
ley, which he held till the 9th of August, 1847, when he died. He 
was made a Freemason in the St. John's Lodge, at Leicester, about 
the year 1796, and attained a very distinguished position among the 
" brethren of the mystic tie," his numerous masonic songs well 
entitling him to the laureateship of the order in the midland coun- 
ties. 

MATTHEW UN^^N. 
Matthew Unwin, hosier, who published in 1783 a small volume of 
poems of an evangelical character, did not live to execute anything 
more likely to preserve his name. He died at Nottingham on the 
20th of August, 1786, at the early age of twenty-eight years. 

GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 
This distinguished mdn was born on the 22nd of February, 1756 in 
the parsonage-house of St. Nicholas, of which parish his father was 
rector. His father, on the maternal side, was descended from the 
noble family of the Russells. His mother was of an ancient Not- 
tingham family, her grandfather, WiUiam Barke, having been the 
owner of extensive tan- works in Narrow marsh, and having been 
mayor of the town in 1704, and again in 1712. GUbert, at a tender 
age, was placed under the care of the Rev. Samuel Beardmore, at 
the Free School, whence he was removed, at the age of nine, to the 
school of the Rev. Isaac PickthaU, at Wilford. His facility in 
learning was truly wonderful. It is related that he learned Greek, 
during the occasional rambles of a single summer, under the shade 
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of a row of elms which, up to a recent period, graced "the Deer's- 
walk" in Nottingham Park, extending from the Lenton foot-road to 
the Barracks. In 1767 his father obtained the vicarage of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and Gilbert became a curate in the Church of Eng- 
land; but, becoming dissatisfied with its doctrines, he resigned a 
curacy he held in Liyerpool, and became classical teacher in the 
Warrington Academy. In 1783 he opened a school at Bramcote, 
near Nottingham, where, three years subsequently, he was seized 
with a violent spasmodic affection of his shoulders, the acuteness of 
which, for two years, rendered the constant use of opiates an indis- 
pensable preliminary to sleep. In the summer of 1790 he became 
classical instructor at a new dissenting college at Hackney, an office 
which he resigned in June of the following year, for the purpose of 
devoting his time to literary labors and the education of his children. 
His works were chiefly theological; but, for a pamphlet on the 
French war, published in 1798, he was imprisoned in Dorchester 
gaol for two years. Public sympathy was evinced in the shape of a 
subscription, which amounted to £5,000, and in the raising of which 
his native town took a creditable part. Mr. Wakefield was released 
from prison on the 4th of June, 1801, with a constitution so seriously 
impaired, that on the 9th of September following he died at Hackney, 
aged only forty- six years. His remains were interred at Richmond, 
where also lie the bodies of his father and his brother, the Rev. 
Thomas Wakefield, B.A. The Rev. George Wakefield, his father, 
was eighteen years rector of St. Nicholas's, Nottingham, and nine 
years incimibent of Kingston and Richmond : he died in 1776, aged 
fifty-six years. He was grandfather of the present Mr. Thomas 
Wakefield. 

LUKE BOOKER. 
Luke Booker, LL.D., was bom at Nottingham in 1762. It is sup- 
posed that he first saw the light in Barker gate. He took holy orders 
in 1785, was appointed vicar of Dudley, and died in October, 1835. 
He was the author of ** Poems, on Various Occasions ;" ** Christian 
Intrepidity ;*' " Cabita, or the Pictures of Modem Life ;" ** Eutha- 
nasia, the State of Man after Death ;" and other works. During his 
ministry he preached one hundred and seventy- three charity sermons, 
the collections at which amounted to £9,000. Mr. Booker, the archi- 
tect, of this town, is a descendant of Dr. Booker's family. 
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HENEY SHIPLEY. 

Hqnry Shipley was the eldest surviving son of Henry Shipley, 
gardener to John Sherwin, esquire, of St. Mary's gate, for the space 
of thirty-six years. Young Henry was bom on the 27th of June, 
1763. His early-developed talents led him to be noticed in a very 
particular manner by Mr. Sherwin, and, at the suggestion of that 
gentleman, he was sent to the Bluecoat School, the master of which, 
Mr. Pearson, treated him with all the affection of a father. At the 
age of thirteen Shipley was articled to Mr. Wilkinson, conductor of 
the academy in Parliament street, for seven years. At the end of 
that period Mr. Blanchard, who had become master of the academy, 
pronoimced young Shipley the finest English scholar Nottingham 
had ever produced. After having been employed in several 
schools as usher he opened one for himself in Halifax lane, where 
the Methodist chapel now stands. He likewise practised as a land 
surveyor and a draughtsman, and, particularly in the latter profes- 
sion, gained no common reputation. When the blaze of the French 
Kevolution burst forth Mr. Shipley inclined strongly to the aristo- 
cratic side ; subsequently he recovered from this ** enthusiastic state 
of mental blindness and subserviency,'* to borrow Blackner's bom- 
bast ; and, according to the same authority, " he carried into the 
ranks of his new associates all the vigor and energies of his soul." 
He wrote the majority of the petitions in behalf of persecuted per- 
sons and others in distress ; he was the author of many fugitive 
political pieces ; and to the numerous inroads upon his piirse 
created by these publications was added the claims of an increas- 
ing fanuly. Shortly after the death of his first wife he married the 
sister of Thomas Maltby, lace manufacturer, who hotly opposed the 
match on political grounds. After this worthy woman had borne 
her husband three children, Mr. Shipley foimd himself a widower a 
second time, and with a fieetly- waning fortune. The political and 
convivial club was now sought more eagerly than ever ; but vainly 
he tried to drown distraction in the din of these noisy gatherings. 
He died, after a short illness, on the 14th of February, 1808. It was 
intended to have raised a tombstone to his memory, and Mr. Blackner 
wrote the lines to be engraven thereon, but the design was never 
fiilfilled. 
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GEORGE WALKER, F.R.S. 

George Walker, F.R.S., was, for twenty-five years, a Unitarian 
minister in this town. He was president of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. During his residence at Nottingham he 
published his '* Treatise on the Spheres ;*' a *' Treatise on the Conic 
Sections ;" two volumes of Sermons ; and other useful works. As 
a politician, he was ardent in the cause of reform ; as a preacher, 
devout, earnest, and eloquent ; but as a man of the world he feU 
short of those who, in every other respect, were of a much lesser 
stature. " His hand," says Blackner, ** could grasp a world of science^ 
but could never hold a shilling if he met an object of distress." He 
died on the 2l8t of April, 1807. 

GEORGE YASON. 

George Yason was a native of North Muskham, in Nottingham- 
shire, and served an apprenticeship to a builder, after which he 
removed to Nottingham, and became a member of the Baptist church 
in Park street. In 1796 he was selected as an artisan to accompany 
the missionaries first sent out in the ship J>uff^ by the London So- 
ciety, to introduce Christianity among the newly-discov«:ed islanders 
of the southern seas. He was then twenty-four years of age. Located 
at some distance from his brethren, and becoming a bosom friend of 
one of the chie&, Yason almost imperceptibly adopted the manners 
and customs of the natives ; he assumed their dress, was tatooed, 
cohabited with one of the chief's daughters, and subsequently took 
a second wife. In 1801, at the moment when a plot had been or- 
ganised among the natives to put him to death, the imhappy apostate 
was rescued by The Boyal Admiral^ an East-Indiaman, and having 
been taken in the first place to China, and subsequently to New 
York, he arrived in the Thames in October, 1802. He never regained 
his former position in religious society, but he conducted himself 
with great propriety, and moved in a respectable sphere. He was 
elected governor of the Nottingham workhouse, but, being an active 
partisan in the whig interest, was ejected from his office in 1820, by 
the tory magistrates of the county, who, on this occasion, availed 
themselves of the power given by the ofiensive bill of Daniel Parker 
Coke. He was almost immediately, however, appointed governor of 
the town jail, a situation which he held for many years. He died at 
the age of sixty-six years, and waB interred in the Baptist burial 
ground, Mount street. 



The prominent position necessarily occupied by Itie locaLpoetft in 
this chapter may justify a little gossip touching the sonsof song^ who 
haTe at various periods resided in Nottingham^ and who have, in not 
a few instances, been natives of the borough. The land of laoe has 
by some enthusiastic Troglodyte been called the land of lyrics* The* 
inhabitants are a manufacturmg, money-getting people; y«t they 
seem not to have lost the poetical spirit of bygone generations. 
Amid the bustle and roar of machinery the merry lay of the ancient 
forester has still a charm for true Nottingham hearts, whose love of 
poesy has generated in their midst a formidable host of bards, among 
whom are names that have already rushed to the antipodes. Indeed, 
from the days of Robin Hood down to the present moment, Notting-- 
ham has been pre-eminently the land of song. The poetical spirit, 
generated in the remote past by the ancient minstrels, has survived-' 
with the ballads of the olden time. In every dell and dingle of the 
forest of Sherwood the peasants are familiar with the composittons' 
handed down from- their forefathers, and in the long winter evenings- 
they are recited by many a blazing hearth. 

The advent of the nineteenthcentury ushered into deathless fiane- 

two individuals, whose names suggest widely different ideas — ^Kirke 

White, that spirit so pure and pious, and Byron, the passiDn-driven 

child of song, in whom was presented the melancholy sight of man 

in all his majesty and weakness. During the last fifty years a host 

of minor minstrels have arisen, each celebrating in rhyme the-scenes, 

characters, and traditions of his native place. Hence, in every 

nook and comer, 

** No toook may-paaa along, 
Nor biUook rise, but hath its song; 
Nor field, wood, copse, nor crag is seen. 
Where inspiration hath, not been." 

'*It was once observed to a distinguished writer of the present, 
day," says Dr. Spencer Hall, ** that Nottingham was remarkable for 
having turned out many excellent authors. ' Aye,! was the ready 
reply, ' there may be a good deal of truth; in that; but I scarcely ever 
knew it to. keep, one V** Fifteen years agp^ Nottingham was the resi* 
dence of a more brilliant literary circle than was probably ever 
drawn together in a town of tlie like extent. Now, for the most 
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part, the members of that circle are " dead or difipersed, though not 

forgotten!" Hark to the Sherwood Forester's reminiscence of 

the bygone age. " There were William and Mary Howitt — ^gentle 

and loving pair ! mating to themselves a paradise wherever they 

trod, and thence infusing their own joys into the hearts of thousands 

of their country people. William Powers Smith — a sage and a 

genius, at once {Mrofound and versatile — ^almost a Goldsmith,, with 

something of a Hazlitt that Goldsmith had not — a man simple in hi» 

habits, yet sublime in his intellect — chaste in his thoughts, yet bold 

in his speculations. I was happy in my youth to be among those 

who knew William Powers Smith, and were privileged listeners to 

his thought-kindling conversations* Then there was the rosy, hearty,, 

heroic ' Old Sailor,' Captain Matthew Henry Bavker, the author of 

as many 'toug^ yams' as might be twisted into sufficient cordage for 

a ninety-gun ship — ^who sent jokes about him as quick and thick as. 

shot in an action, and whose merry tide of laughter I can yet hear 

ebbing in the distance. And next, Robert Millhouse — hark ! how 

the tones of his patriotic lyre yet vibrate in the green haunts of 

Sherwood Forest ; how sweetly wUd the echoes of hi» song linger 

even now on the ear of recollection ! And Thomas Miller, too, 

that gentle dreamer in the land of rural beauty — ^for whom Virgil 

seems prophetically to have written the pretty couplet : 

* Thus, while I rang, my BorrowB I deceived^ 
And bending osiers into baskets weaved.* 

How often have I visited him in his little basket store, to hear his. 
soliloquies — ^for such, as he uttered them in. a soft, melodious voice,, 
and in a dreamlike abstraction, they seemed — on the works of Shak- 
spere, Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron; and on the scenes in Mahomet's 
heaven and the Ettrick Shepherd's fairy-land!: Charles Hooton» 
also — ^the author of 'Bilberry Thurland' — a piunter in words, 
truthful in his delineations of character, although 'a dreamer 
among men' — ^who knew him not, let them read and remember 
him. And shall Thomas Eagg be forgotten, the adopted pet of th& 
Evangelic Muse ?— or Pickering ; social, merry, E. G. Pickering ? — 
John Hicklin, who wreathes leisure thoughts in summer garlands*, 
and hangs them roimd the g^hing fount of his own kind feelings — 
Samuel Pliunbe, whose ballad-like narratives are rural streams of 
pathos — Sidney Giles, whose sonnets fiall gently on the sense, likA 
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trolls of vemal melody from hawthorn bowers — the author of 
'Festus/ who has, in his youth, challenged Fame on her highest 
pinnacle — and last, and dearest, the man all poetry and sincerity and 
kindness ; the comforter of defeated hope, the encourager of baffled 
genius, and the steadfast in friendship — ^Richard Howitt, author of 
* Antediluvian Sketches * and the ' Gipsy King,' and of lyrics and 
sonnets which will live endeared to Time ?" Many of these worthies 
now lie in the grave ; others are far removed from the banks of the 
Trent ; of them all only two are left behind. But the mighty sun of 
that glorious system still remains ; and Nottingham gladly numbers 
among her citizens the illustrious Philip BaUey. Writing of a 
pilgrimage hither in the fall of 1862, George GUfillan says: "We 
saw Nottingham — ^the town of Kirke White, Mary Howitt, and F. J. 
Bailey — and enjoyed exceedingly its frank, intelligent, and kind- 
hearted inhabitants. We met — ^besides many other noteworthy 
persons, lay and clerical — with Bailey himself— surely one of the 
most unassuming, gentle, and genial of men ; apparently all uncon- 
scious of having written the greatest poem of the age, and ever ready 
to bestow praise on his contemporaries in the sky of song. Truly a 
most loveable man — ^bent, but not broken, beneath the tremendous 
blast of 'Festus.' ** On this occasion Mr. Gilfillan visited Newstead, 
and his narrative indicates, to a certain extent, the kind of intellectual 
society Nottingham could produce in 1852. '* Along with us," he 
says, ** there was a young poet, without vanity; three Baptist minis- 
ters, without a particle of bigotry or cant amongst them ; and a 
political agitator, without virulence or venom." 

HENRT KIRKE WHITE. 
There is a low and ancient building in Exchange alley divided into 
three compartments, two of them occupied as butchers' shops by 
Kichard Watts and John Mee ; the third as a beer-house. This 
antique place of entertainment is called the Coach and Horses ; the 
name of the landlord is Watchom. Entering the ale-house, the 
visiter is shown upstairs to a pretty commodious, though low-roofed» 
apartment — one half of which, that towards the west, has a plaster 
floor ; the other part being composed of wood. There is a liUiputian 
fireplace in one comer, and an old clock in another nook of the apart- 
ment, while the walls are dotted with tawdry prints. This apartment 
formerly composed two rooms ; and in the one towards the west 
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Heniy Kirke White was bom on the 2lBt of March, 1786. In the- 
other apartment he is said to have studied in after years. He was the 
second son of John and Mary White ; his fieither was a butcher, and, 
like the majority of men engaged in that occupation, was a coarse 
and ignorant man; but his mother was a Neirille, a member of a good 
old Staffordshire family, gentle in her manners, and possessing an 
educated intellecst. From his third to his fifth year he attended the 
school of Mrs. Garrington, a good old lady, whose portrait he has 
preserved in his poem on *' Childhood." An interregnum of a year 
occurred in his education, when he was sent to the school of Mr. 
Blanchard, in Parliament street, where he was taught writing, arith* 
metic, and French ; but for one whole day in each week he was 
doomed to trudge through the streets of the town with the butcher's' 
basket — an imcongenial employment, from which he was only re- 
leased at the earnest entreaty of his mother. Mrs. White, discerning 
in her son the indications of talent, fostered his loye of knowledge ; 
but, to her astonishment, she was told by one of Blanchard's pro- 
mising ushers, that Henry was so dull and incorrigible It was impos- 
sible to teach him anything ! It was, therefore, deemed advisable to 
remove the youth to the school of Mr. Henry Shipley, where, happily, 
he was rightly understood. In this school his opening mind received 
a proper development. He was taught Greek and Latin at this 
school by M'Coimick, the biographer of Burke, Shipley having pre- 
viously grounded him well in a knowledge of his own tongue. His 
fitther was intent on making the young student a buteher ; but 
Henry's expressions of disgust, and his mother's good offices, saved 
him from being constituted a knight of the cleaver, and at the age of 
fourteen he waa sent to learn the hosiery trade. He remained in the 
stocking frame for a cheerless year. Moved by the wretehedness of 
her boy, however, Mrs. White ultimately succeeded in devoting 
Henry to a congenial occupation, and he was placed in the office of 
Messrs. Coldham and Enfield, attorneys, who agreed to take him 
without a premium, on condition of his serving two years before 
being articled. Although confined in the office of his new masters 
from eight in the morning till eight at night, he found time to apply 
himself to the classics, and to the composition of poetry and prose 
essays. On the way from the office to his father's house, at meals, 
in the meadows, or on the banks of the Trent, still he read and 
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Studied. No mental loitering marked his leisure hours. He applied 
himself to his legal studies with amazmg industry ; not contented 
with mastering Greek and Latin, he made considerable progress in, 
the living languages ; chemistry, electricity, and astronomy were 
fayorite relaxations ; drawing and music were not neglected ; he 
became a proficient in practical mechanics ; he was an ardent rhymer 
and a good essayist ; in debate he distanced all competitors ; he was 
appointed professor of literature by the young men's society of 
which he was a member ; was at fifteen a steady contributor to the 
periodicals of the day ; at the early age of little more than seventeen 
published a voltmie of poems which, obtained for him. praise and 
friends abroad, abuse and enemies at home ; and, in October, 1804, 
when nineteen years old, was released from the servitude of the 
town>clerk's ofiice for the purpose of prosecuting his studies at 
Cambridge, with a view to entering the ministry of the Church of 
England. 

We are told that the youthful poet was wont to wander on the 
banks of the river Trent with those who were spiritually his kith and 
kin ; and especially in the rambles of the long summer eyenings he 
would not unfrequently burst into involuntary song. It was on such 
an occasion, while he wandered silently by the side of some attached 
companions along the Trent, that he added an extemporaneous verse to 
his beautiful " Hymn for Family Worship." Mr. T. Kossell Potter, 
in a lecture deliyered at the Mechanics' Institution in 1849, said he 
had discovered the initials of Kirke White on a tree in Clifton 
Grove, which he believed to be the work of the poet, from the un- 
doubted marks of antiquity which the letters showed ; but he forbore 
hinting at the whereabouts of the precious relic, as a public intimation 
might, he feared, be attended with disastrous results. 

The close of Kirke White's brief history is familiar to all the loyer» 
of literature, especially to such as cherish the memory of sanctified, 
g^iius. A wasting consumption, fJEinned into existence by over- 
strained study, cut short his career on Sunday, October 19, 1806, 
when he had barely passed his twenty-first year. He was buried in 
the churchyard of All Saints, Cambridge, where a monument waa 
erected to his memory by Mr. Boott, a native of the United States. 

In order chiefiy to assist Henry, Mrs. White opened a boarding 
school on the High pavement, which proved very successful. Tho 
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poor lady, however, was afflicted in the midst of her sore struggle by 
the low habits of her husband, who, after the labors of the day were 
at a close, could imagine no higher enjoyment than a pipe and a pot 
of beer by the kitchen fire, a sphere Irom which he could never rise. 
While in his native town White planned a history of the borough, 
which unfortunately he did not accomplish. He was familiar, as we 
Lave already said, with the charming vicinity, and often did he seek 
the tree-enshrined burial ground of Wilford to meditate among the 
tombs and calm his troubled spirit. There he wished his ashes to re- 
pose, and the spot where he desired his grave to be is still pointed out 
— a gentle knoll on the bosom of the Trent, from which, through the 
foliage of the drooping trees, we may descry the rock-based borough 
of Nottingham and the neighbouring coimtry for miles around. The 
coveted resting place is indicated in his lines written in the church- 
yard after his recovery from sickness, beginning : 

*' Here would I wish to deep. This is the spot 
Which I have long mark'd out to lay my bones in ; 
Tired out and wearied with the riotous world, 
Beneath this yew I would be sepulchred." 

It is in the same poem he touchingly exclaims : 

" Tet may not undistinguished be my grave ; 
But there at eve may some congenial soul 
Duly resort, and shed a pious tear, 
The good man's benison— no more I ask." 

Need we say that the boon has been accorded by many a pilgrim, 
though it has justly been made the source of regret that the poet's 
remains should lie so far from the banks of his beloved Trent. 
White was so much attached to the village of Wilford that, during 
the year 1804, he rented a room in one of the cottages for a fortnight, 
** as well for the benefit of my health," he himself writes at the time, 
"as for the advantage of uninterrupted study." This was on the 
eve of carrying the resolution into effect, to devote himself to the 
labor of the holy ministry ; and the example of the earnest student 
boy in his solitude ought to serve as a warning to him who would 
acquire learning without labor, or achieve greatness without 
depriving himself of any of the pleasures of social intercourse, 
or of so much as an hour's slumber. So jealous was White 
of the minutes stolen from his precious time by his mother 
and his little sisters, to whom he wes fondly attached, that he 
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betook himself to the rustic \'illage, and, with the Trent flowing 
between him and his friends, wholly devoted himself to the 
accomplishment of his work. The picture of the young poet at his 
rural retreat in the village of Wilford is amusing yet sad. He had 
newly published that volume of juvenile effusions, with the proceeds 
of which he meant to replenish a scantily lined purse. This purpose 
accomplished, he contemplated at once entering on the pursuit of 
those studies for which he so heartily longed. But on the south 
bank of the river he foimd that he was rather " on the wrong side of 
the post," for, on sending his volume round to a number of sub- 
scribers in the neighbourhood, "with the compliments of the author," 
these patrons coolly thanked him for the present, tendering unlimited 
expressions of admiration for his genius. We may fancy the blank 
smile on the countenance of poor Kirke at these messages of his 
friendly neighbours ; and we suspect that his proudly independent 
spirit would not allow him ever to receive more than mere empty 
thanks from the unscrupulous parties who could thus heartlessly 
escape from their obligations to the struggling youth. And, though 
the river Trent rolled between his study and his native town, the 
voice of censure was soon carried to his retreat. The gossip of his 
friends in Nottingham anent his little volume did not fail for a time 
to depress and sadden his sensitive spirit. Vastly accomplished 
even at the early age of sixteen, he was, in truth, a peerless boy, of 
whom the town might well afford to be proud. He would, naturally, 
look for a kindly welcome as author from the people among whom he 
had been reared; but his hopes were speedily disappointed. The 
favorable reception which the book met with elsewhere filled him 
with honest pride and satisfaction ; at home the voice of malignant 
envy was loudly raised. Kirke, according to the critics, was the 
author of only one piece in the volume ; and that a particularly poor 
one, in their estimation. In the difficidty to discover a real author, some 
ingenious individuals fixed upon Mrs. Smith, his elder sister, who was 
said to be " the sole quill-driver of the family, Master Henry in par- 
ticular being rather shallow." Fortunately his depression was very 
slight and temporary, and as he was told of the ridiculous reports he 
enjoyed many a hearty laugh. To one old lady who was especially 
active in retailing the current reports anent the dishonesty of the 
piratical poet, he wrote a facetious epistle, teUing her in confidence 
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that the credit of writing the book belonged neither to his sister nor 

himself, but really and truly was due to the cousin-german of the 

Great Mogul I He was only a fortnight at his country seat in the 

village, and he seems firom his correspondence to have got completely 

above the reports of his fellow-townsmen before betaking himself to 

the opposite side of the ferry. 

That Henry Kirke White realized to the fiill the truth of the Scrip- 

ture adage, a prophet can have no honor in his own country, must be 

admitted by repentant Nottingham. The expiring gasp of malignant 

prejudice, we trust, was that contemptible notice of the poet published 

in the pages of Blackner. The sketch in question contained a savage 

attack upon the departed youth, in which, for these truthful lines : 

** Or, where the town's blue turrets dimly rise, 
And manufacture taints the ambient skies. 
The pale mechanic leaves the labouring loom, 
The air-poit hold, the pestilential room, 
And rushes out, impatient to begin 
His stated course of customary sin." 

the indignant demagogue alleged that White should have been horse- 
whipped, and launches into a phrenzy of abuse which concludes with 
the insinuation that the boy bore worthily the reputation of having, 
like Cardinal Wolsey, been nursed at a butcher's stall I 

Two of Kirke White's correspondents and friends are still alive 
and in Nottingham. Mr. Kirke Swann, a senior councilman and a 
member of a respectable Nottingham family, was the Mend to whom 
the poet wrote, acknowledging the receipt of a handsome set of 
Tillotson's Sermons, which were presented as a memento of affec- 
tion. The Bev. R. W. Almond, rector of St. Peter's, was another 
and a valued friend. Mr. Almond was a young man who had 
sympathised with White in the vagaries of an unsettled mind, and 
had confirmed him in the adoption of deistical opinions. But he was 
happily brought to the knowledge of divine truth, and, although for a 
time he avoided the society of his old comrade, he eventually met the 
poet and became an appropriate instrument of his conversion. 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 

As the translator of "The German Theatre," this individual claims 
notice. Towards the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century he was a resident in Nottingham, where he carried on the * 
trade of a wood merchant. From what we can learn he appears to 
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have been a man of a retiring disposition, and he would seem to have 
devoted his leisure to the translation of plays from the German. 
Among others he translated **The Stranger/' by Augustus von 
Kotzebue, and transmitted it to Drury lane theatre, to the pro- 
prietors of which he was wholly unknown. Mr. Grubb, to whom 
he sent the play, with a few lines, put it into the hands of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, who was so favorably impressed with the work that he endea- 
voured to improve its effect by several alterations and additions. 
Shortly afterwards the piece was produced under the most favorable 
auspices, and met with immingled success. Various reports, however, 
were circulated respecting the performance, and another translator, 
in an address to the public, asserted that he had been ungenerously 
treated by the proprietors of Drury lane, and laid to their charge 
" the undisguised appropriation of the whole of his play," which they 
had previously refused and returned to him. This, in some degree, 
influenced the opinions of several respectable periodical critics, who, 
finding it impossible to credit so preposterous a charge, ascribed to 
superior interest the preference which had been given to Mr. Thomp- 
son' s translation! However, in the December of 1799, Mr. Thompson 
published the play, which, imder the title of "The German Theatre," 
was issued by a London firm, and dedicated, by permission, to her 
grace the Duchess of Devonshire. When it was first produced, 
"The Stranger" was accompanied by a prologue from the pen of 
W. Lailey, and an epilogue by the celebrated Monk Lewis. The 
hero and heroine of the play were respectively performed by Mr. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and the cast was altogether a brilliant 
one. The rest of Mr. Thompson's translations are Kotzebue's tragedy 
of " PizaiTo," James Marcus Babo's " Otto of Wittelsbach," and 
Kotzebue's comedy, in three acts, of " The Indian Exiles." 

KOBERT MILLHOUSE. 
Robert Millhouse was bom at Nottingham on the 14th of October, 
1788, and was the second of a family of ten children. His parents 
were so poor that he was put to work on attaining his sixth year. 
At ten, he was placed in a stocking-frame. His early education 
comprised no more than what he learnt at a Sabbath school, and the 
monotonous labors of his childhood were only varied by the duties 
of an appointment which he received to sing in St. Peter's church. 
The spirit of poetry was first awakened within him, at the age of six- 
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teen years, by the inscription on a tablet under a bust of Shakfipere : 

" The clood-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The 8ol?mii temples, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind." 

At the age of twenty-two years, he entered the Nottinghamshire 
militia, and at Plymouth, where he joined his regiment, he wrote 
his first poem, " Stanzas addressed to a Swallow." The regiment 
went to Dublin, but was disbanded in 1814, when he returned to the 
stocking-loom. In 1817 he was placed on the staff of the Royal 
Sherwood Foresters, his old regiment. In 1818 he married, and the 
increasing cares of a family first led him to think of publishing the 
few small poems he had written. Borne down by poverty and ill 
health, obliged to work all day at the loom, while his volume was 
written during those hours usually devoted to repose, he nevertheless 
prosecuted his scheme with ardour, and ultimately succeeded in 
opening his book with a long poem, entitled " Vicissitude." This 
poem, written in 1810, raised up many^ends, among whom were 
the Duchess of Newcastle, Mr. Thomas "Wakefield, and another 
townsman of the humble poet, the Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of Dudley. 
Dr. Booker soon afterwards wrote an essay on the poetical merits 
and moral character of Millhouse. His poem of ** Nottingham Park** 
was written in 1812, and in 1820 he completed the first volimie of his 
works. This was succeeded by " Blossoms," a collection of sonnets, 
prefaced by Dr. Booker's essay ; which was followed, in 1826, by 
" The Song of the Patriot, Sonnets, and Songs,*' a work which at 
once placed him in the first rank of England's "uneducated** poets. 
In the preface to this volume the author remarked that "employment 
of more serious moment has not been omitted to gratify the beguiling 
propensity of poetical enthusiasm. The principal poem, and, indeed, 
the greater portion of the whole work, has been composed in the 
loom." The exceedingly flattering reception with which this volimie 
was hailed led the poor poet to indulge in hopes which were destined 
to meet no realisation. He threw himself upon literature for a sub- 
sistence, an effort which would probably have failed even had he 
possessed health. But that boon was denied him, and the struggle 
became doubly hazardous. The faint glimpse of sunshine disappeared 
like a dream. In the simmier of 1827 he published "Sherwood 
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Forest/* a poem overflowing with, fervent patriotism, touching ten- 
derness, and an ardent love of God and his glorious works. ** Sher- 
wood Forest " had, for many years, been the object of his thoughts, 
and in an earlier poem he had foreshadowed the coming work : 

" Trent, winding on, shall hear i^ain thy voice. 
And nodding Sherwood listen and rejoice." 

The subject had also been recommended to his attention, more than 
once, by his valuable friend the good vicar of Dudley : 

" Again 'tis home I sing ; 
For, from my early boyhood until now, 
Thy forest, Sherwood, held alone the spring 
Whence gashed my inspiration." 

In 1832 the kindness of his friends enabled him to quit the stocking 
frame. Whilst engaged in composition, his wife, who had always 
been ailing, departed this life, and left him with five out of a family 
of eight children, three having previously died. He was at this time 
engaged on " The Destinies of Man." The generosity of his friends, 
so recently called into action, was kindled anew ; and a handsome 
subscription rendered the position of MOlhouse more comfortable. 
Soon after the death of his wife, too, he received a situation in the 
Savings' bank, the salary attached to which he continued to receive 
till within three months of his demise, when an allowance of 4s. a 
week was kindly granted him. Three years before his death he 
married a second wife. In 1838 he was seized with an illness that 
for a long time confined him to his bed, and rendered him very weak. 
He partially recovered, and was even able to move about a little, but 
on the day of the Queen's coronation he caught a fresh cold, and 
never quitted his house afterwards. Dr. Godfrey Howitt generously 
attended him during his protracted illness, without asking for remu- 
neration ; in November the Literary Fimd sent him £10 ; a few 
friends contributed a weekly stipend towards his maintenance, which 
was regularly transmitted to him every Saturday ; and, though some 
well-meaning friends were led to believe that he was in a state of 
destitution approaching to starvation, still we have the best reason 
to believe that the bounty of a few friends, some of them little richer 
than himself, never permitted the dying bard to be in actual want. 
Among his beat friends at this time was his brother-poet, Thomas 
^^St ^^^ composed a poetic appeal in behalf of Millhouse, which 
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appeared in "Dearden's Miscellany" for March« 1839, and which 

was accDmpanied by an intimation that subscriptions for Millhonse 

would be gladly recelTed by the respectable publisher of that 

magazine: 

*' Oh je who dwell near Sherwood's old domain^ 
Be yours the tear of agony to dry ; 
Wipe from your brows the else enduring stain, 
Nor dertitato let Bobert Millhouse die." 

His death-scene has been well described by a true and constant friend. 
Dr. Spencer T. Hall : " I saw him literally writhing with agony, on 
a bed of affliction, to which he had been confined while all the four 
seasons of the year passed by, without yielding him renovation or 
relief— his frame wasted to a skeleton, and his eye isa sunken 
beneath his fine expressive brow — his manly spirit borne down by 
despl^r, poverty-stricken, if not friendless — and lamenting that those 
who sought him in the summer of his success, and idly flattered him 
as a prodigy, in the dark hour of adversity had not as much as 
visited his lowly bed to assure him even that he was unforgotten ! " A 
few hours before his last mortal struggle, as young Hall took his leave^ 
the dying Bard of Sherwood grasped the hand of his friend, and 
said : **My name, Spencer, is linked with Sherwood Forest, of which 
my children will live to be proud. Your turn will be next. Vindi- 
cating in me what will then belong to yourself^ go forth into the 
world, my lad* and may God and a dying poet's blessing go with 
you!" 

For some time after his death the poet lay in a gprave undistinguished 
by any memorial save a card, on which some kind soul had written 
the name and age of the forest minstrel. Some years afterward^, 
through the efforts of Dr. Hall and a few friends at Edwinstowe, 
a subscription was collected for that gravestone which now marks 
the tomb of one of the most brilliant and most truly unfortunate of 
England's minov bards. On this stone the following inscription, 

from the pen of Hall, is engraved : 

** In menunry of Bobert Millhouse, author of ** The Destinies of Ifan,*' " Sherwood 
Forest," " Song of the Patriot," "Blossoms," and other Poems, who died at Not- 
tingham, April 13, 1839, aged 50 years. 

** When Trent shall flow no more, and blossoms ftdl 
On Sherwood's plains to scent the spring-tide gale \ 
When the lark's lay shall lack its thrilling charm. 
And soDg foiyet the patriot'asoul to warm; 
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"When love o'er human hearts hath lost all sway ; 
His fame may pass— but not till then— away ; 
For Nature taught, and Freedom fired, his rhyme, 
And Virtue dedicated it to Time.'* 

The career of Millhouse was one long, weary struggle, rendered 
endurable, and even dear, by the consolations of song and a devout 
trust in the Kedeemer of man. In his childhood he received the 
whole of his education at a Sunday school, *' under the partictJar 
patronage/' we are told, of a good man, the late Mr. Francis Wake- 
field. Afterwards, Robert and his elder brother John were wont to 
work hard fifteen hours a day, that they might earn a small overplus 
to expend in books ; and not a few of the remaining nine hoiirs were 
given up to the study of these dearly-prized acquisitions, while every 
brief holiday, and portions of every Sabbath, were dedicated to wild 
and solitary rambles in the woodland recesses of the neighbourhood. 
Subsequently, when he had published some of his poems, he was 
encouraged by Dr. Booker, in the hour of distress, to transmit a 
memorial to the president and committee of the Royal Literary Fund. 
This document is dated April 12, 1822, and it appears that a "valua- 
ble donation** was bestowed upon the applicant. About the same 
time, too, Dr. Booker felt constrained to publish an appeal in the 
poet's behalf in the ** Gentleman's Magazine,*' from the pages 
of which it was transferred into the ** Nottingham Journal." 
Though compelled by misfortune to accept the gift of charity. Mill- 
house constantly manifested a spirit of stern independence, which, 
we are told, frequently d^enerated into a determined self-will that 
spumed all control. 

The moral and religious character of Millhouse reflected a lustre 
upon the name of the poet. As a husband and a father, he strove to 
do his duty. The visiter always found the bard*s homely dwelling 
neat and orderly — ^the poet himself amiable and commimicative. His 
study was a modest comer of the kitchen, in a recess where hung 
a three-shelved bookcase, stored with a small but choice selection 
of the poets. As to his political opinions, they were not strongly 
developed. "The Song of the Patriot" he inscribed to Dr. John 
Bowring, " in admiration of his genius." 

**The Destinies of Man," his chief production, was dedicated to 
Mr. Thomas Wakefield. In a brief advertisement to this poem, he 
stated that the first volume was only a fragment, and that, should 
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his health permit, he would, in a short time, resume the subject. 

But it had been otherwise ruled, and the poem remains incomplete. 
One incident connected with the local patronage he received is 

worthy of note. A list of subscribers is prefixed to one of his 

volumes, from which there appears to have been only seventy-seven, 

and not a few of these are names obtained for the publication in 

London ! 
Poor Millhouse seems to have been warmly attached to the locality 

in which he was bom. He was wont to spend many meditative hours 
in the gloomy retirement of the Park rock-holes. His songs and 
larger poems are redolent of local association. ** Where Larkdale 
hides its bending breast," ** Thou native stream, fair Trent, adieu," 
productions not unworthy of Robert Bums, the chief of song- writers, 
are examples of the large class of compositions in which Millhouse 
loved to intertwine his native haunts with the tenderest emotions of 
the soul. 

The name of Robert Millhouse must ever be remembered by his 
townsmen, for he aided powerfully in making Nottingham, like the 
shire of which it is the capital, pre-eminent fus the birth-place of 
song ; and in a large measure ought his townsmen to be proud of 
this Bums of Sherwood Forest, for he was by far the most brilliant 
example of the might of that genius which has welled up from the 
ranks of the toil- worn and penury-stricken crowd. 

LORD BYRON. 

The noble family of Newstead, from the proximity of their resi- 
dence to Nottingham, have always been associated in a certain 
measure with the borough. On the 26th of November, 1764, we find 
that the Lord Byron of that period, who was master of His Majesty's 
staghounds, won popularity by turning out a fine stag on the Not- 
tingham racecourse, amidst thousands of spectators. The noble 
animal, it is related, ran thirty miles in less than three hours, over a 
rough country, crossing the Leen, the Erewash, amd the Trent, and 
being taken while attempting to cross the Soar. But we are espe- 
cially proud to recognise this connexion from the circumstance that 
the last lord of Newstead was, for a time, resident in Nottingham : 
and — ^as the discovery of the Woodborough curate promoted the 
manufactures, and, consequently, the material wealth, of the district, 
— ^so do we believe that the poems of Byron and of Kirke White 
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imparted a wondrous impulse to local poetry, sustaining ancL 
strengthening in the minds of the people that fine healthy feeling 
inherited from the nameless song and ballad- writers of an earlier era. 
What Lee and Hargreaves and Arkwright were to the mechanical, 
the noble owner of Newstead and the boy-poet of Nottingham were 
to the intellectual, genius of the throng among whom each spent a 
portion of his early life. 

The poet's granduncle, the fifth Lord Byron, died in 1798 at New- 
stead Abbey. Thereupon Mrs. Byron and her son left Scotland for 
Newstead. The youthful lord, having a malformation of the foot, 
was brought to reside at the old family mansion at the south-east 
comer of Pelham street, in this town, and placed under the care of a 
quack-doctor named Lavender, who professed the cure of such casei^. 
Lavender's manner of proceeding, when he had a case to cure, has 
been thus described : " He first rubbed the foot over with handsfol 
of oil, and then, twisting the limb forcibly round, screwed it up in a 
tight wooden machine." That the yoimg lord might not lose ground 
in his education during this interval, he received lessons in Latin 
from Mr. Rogers, a respectable schoolmaster, who read parts of 
Virgil and Cicero with him, and who represents his proficiency to 
have been, for his age, considerable. During his lessons he was often 
in the most excruciating pain from the torturing position in which 
his foot was kept. Mr. Rogers, moved at his case, one day said to 
him, ** It makes me uncomfortable, my lord, to see you sitting there 
in such pain as I know you must be suffering." ** Never mind, Mr. 
Rogers," answered the spirited boy, ** you shall not see any signs of 
it in me." Many years afterwards, when at Newstead, Byron sent a 
kind message to his old instructor, and bade the bearer of it tell him, 
that, beginning from a certain line in Virgil, which he mentioned, 
he could recite twenty verses on, which he well remembered having 
read with that gentleman when suffering all the time the most acute 
pain. His faithful Scottish nurse, Mary Gray, relates that it was in 
Nottingham he first exhibited symptoms of a rhyming tendency. 
The occasion said to have given rise to the first effort was amusing 
enough. An elderly lady, who was in the habit of visiting his mother, 
had made use of an expression which much af&onted his lordship, 
who resented the slight with all the violence of his fiery tempera- 
ment. The old lady cherished some curious idea vdth regard to the 
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floul, wliich she imagined took its flight to the moon after death, as 
a preliminary essay before proceeding further. One day, this ill- 
natured old lady having repeated the taunt, my lord appeared before 
his nurse almost distracted with rage. *' Well, my little hero," she 
asked, "what's the matter with you now?" Upon which the child 
answered, that " this old woman had put him into a terrible passion 
— ^that he could not bear the sight of her" — and then he broke into 
the following doggerel, which he repeated oyer and over, as if de- 
lighted with the yent he had found for his rage : 

" In Notttngliam town, very near to Swine green. 
Lives as curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 
And wnen she does die, which I hope will be soon. 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon 7 " 

Byron dated his "first dash into poetry" a year later ; but the above 
is supposed to have been his earliest rhyming effusion. Finding small 
benefit from the Nottingham quack, he was removed, in the summer 
of 1799, to Dulwich. Mrs. Byron again visited Nottingham in 1803, 
when she resided once more at the mansion in Pelham street. New- 
stead Abbey having been let to Lord Grey de Ruthen. During the 
Harrow vacation in this year Mrs. Byron was joined by her son, who 
was so warmly attached to Newstead that he loved to be even in its 
vicinity. The poem of " The Dream" — ^that sad, but beautiful, pic- 
ture of his youthful love — ^has shown " how genius and fjeling can 
elevate the realities of this life, and give to the commonest events 
and objects an undying lustre. The old hall at Annesley, imder the 
name of 'the antique oratory,' will long call up to fancy the 'maiden 
and the youth' who once stood in it ; while the image of 'the lover's 
steed,' though suggested by the imromantic raceground of Notting- 
ham, will not the less conduce to the general charm of the scene, and 
share a portion of that light which only genius could shed over it." 

At his lordship's death, which occurred at Missolonghi, his body 
was removed from Greece to England. It was conveyed in a hearse 
by slow stages from London, and arrived in Nottingham on the 15th 
of July, 1824, awaiting interment till the next morning at the Black- 
moor's Head inn, where it lay in state. Accordingly, at ten o'clock 
on the morning of the 16th the melancholy procession set out for 
Hucknall Torkard in the following order : 

Two constables on horseback ; two bailiffs on horseback ; Mr. Woodeson, the un. 
dertaker, on horseback ; James Onne, esquire, and twenty-six of Lord Ranoliffe*B 
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tenants, <m Innrsetock, two and two; two mntes on boneback; a large plome of 
black feathers, carried on a man's head, with two supporters, on Ibot; four cloak- 
men on horseback, two and two ; the state horse, richly caparisoned, and led by two 
pages, the rider carrying on his arms the coronet of the deceased lord on a erimson 
▼elvct cushion, ornamented with gold tassels and fringe; the hearse, containing the 
body ; mourning coach and six, with the urn containing^ the heart ; mourning coach 
and six, containing, as chief mourners. Colonel L^h, Colonel Wlldman, John Cam 
Hobhouse, esquire, M.P., and John Hanson, esquire ; mourning coach and six, with 
the late Lord Byron's houaehold, who were chiefly foreigners ; mourning eoach and 
six, containing the Mayor of Nottingham, Alderman Soars, and Sheriffs Leaver and 
Ouilfbrd, attended by three of the corporation servants in full mourning ; mourning 
eoach and six, containing the Town Clerk, Under-Sheriff, and the rest of the deputa- 
tion fjnom the corporate body, attended by three servants in ftill mooming ; the right 
honorable Lord Kancliffe's earriage, with his lordship therein ; WiUiam Sherbrooke, 
esquire's carriage, closed ; Colonel Wlldman' s carriage, containing the iMdl-bearers, 
Messrs. Staveley, A. T. Fellows, Dunn, Homer, J. Fellows, and Smith ; a chaise* 
with Mr. H. M. Wood and Mr. John Crackle ; a private carriage ; about forty gen- 
tlemen on horseback, two and two. 

The moiimfiil cortege passed down Smithy row, along the Market 
place and Chapel bar, round into Parliament street, and then moyed 
up Milton street, and along the Mansfield road as far as the seventh, 
milestone, where it turned off for Hucknall, by way of Papplewick. 
Large masses of spectators lined the streets of the town as the proces- 
sion moved slowly by, and many followed the cortege to its destina- 
tion. Soon after half past three the procession entered the church« 
the vicar, the Kev. Mr. Nixon, taking the lead. The body and urn 
were brought in and placed on trestles in the aisle. Colonel Leigh, 
Lord Rancliffe, Colonel Wildman* J. Cam Hobhooise, esquire, and 
John Hanson, esquire, occupied the chief pew ; the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Nottingham the pew opposite. Mr. Nixon read the 
burial service; and at four o'clock the vault received the mortal part 
of the illustrious bard. 

On the 13th of June, 1822, the Hon. Mrs. Byron died at her house 
in Pelham street, of a gradual decay, at the advanced age of eighty- 
six years. She was the last resident in Nottingham of that noble 
family. 

Augusta Ada Byron, the only child of Byron — " sole daughter of 
my house and heart" — ^who died at the same age as her illustrious 
father, thirty-seven, was, by her own desire, laid in the same vault 
At Hucknall Torkard, on Friday, the 3rd of December, 1852. She 
died on the 26th of November preceding. The coffin containing the 
.corpse was removed from the residence of her husband, the Earl o 
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LoTelace, on Thursday, and arrived per railway at the Nottingham 
station, whence it was removed at five o'clock in the afternoon of the 
saiae day to the G«orge the Fourth hotel, where it lay in state during 
the night — many paying a visit to the solemn scene. On Friday 
morning, at ten o'clock, it was removed to Hucknall. During the 
progress of the hearse and the mourning coaches through the streets 
of Nottingham, crowds assembled to view the cortege pass ; and not 
a few of the spectators were, apparently, such as, twenty-eight years 
before, had gone forth in a similar way to witness the funeral proces- 
ffiLon of the prince of all the poets of his day. Groups of people from 
Nottingham and elsewhere poured into the village of Hucknall on 
foot, as well as by the railway and other conveyances, to witness the 
ceremony, which took place at three o'clock. Many of the visiters 
entered the vault, and it is painful to add that several took advantage 
of the occasion to rob the poet's coffin of portions of the faded 
velvet in which it is enveloped. In a poem written on the interment 
of Lady Lovelace, Mr. Joseph J. Hadley has alluded to this humi- 
liating fiEU^t — so mournfully illustrative of the gross propensity of 
English relic-hunters to outrage good taste, a propensity which is 
prepared even to pilfer in the sepulchre : 

<* And now beboldl reposing hy his side 

His well-loved daughter I A^ his sole c^iild. 

May fitly by her other's bones abide : 

Upon the old ancestral coffins piled, 
i^Ton with LoT^aee tranqiul sleeps : the ebUd and sire. 
Ashes to a^es joined, a closer bond acquire. 

''The obsequies are over, and the throng 

In silence enter the abode of death, 

And not a few are fain to linger long : 

With awe and sorrow, and with bated breath, 
I peer into the f^oomy sepuldire, and turn 
My mournful gaze on those the frowning walls innm. 

** Clofle, dose the tomb I once more shut out the day 

From the dank vault ; let no one enter there : 

Let not presumptuous men remove away 

Those sacred relies which old time may spare. 
Let Harold rest in peaoe I warm tears trom gentle eyes 
Shall ever mark the spot where our great poet lies.' ' 

About a year b^ore her demise the Countess of • Lovelace paid a 
visit to the hall of her fathers in the old forest of Sherwood. The 
kindly and enthusiastic Colonel Wildman, whose merits have secured 
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a worthy exponent in the genial Washington Irving, gave his noble 
visiter one of his kindliest welcomes. He guided her through each 
apartment of that storied edifice — through the gardens with the 
beauteous lake and the monument to the faithful ** Boatswain/' 
who saved his young master's life — and through that old wood with 
the tree on which are carved the initials of Byron and his sister 
Augusta. With a delicate tenderness, we doubt not, did the Colonel 
draw the attention of the daughter of his old form-fellow and friend 
to every object illustrative of the life and poetry of her fisither ; and 
surely he must have a precious reward in the anxious desire she 
expressed on her death-bed to be laid by that father's side. 

The fate of Mary Chaworth of Annesley is familiar to all who have 
read the story of Byron's tragic life. The impression she made upon 
the poet may be traced, more or less, through the whole of his works, 
for in them we often see shadowed forth in burning words the melan- 
choly memory of that beauteous girl of his boyhood, the object of 
his first and purest love, the theme of his earliest song. Poor Mary 
Chaworth ! If thy heartless gibe drove the deformed boy from the 
hall of Annesley with his loving heart bruised and broken ; if the 
devotion of the yoimg poet met with naught save thy ridicule and 
scorn, surely thy sad life was an expiation of every wrongful deed ! 
At her marriage with John Musters, esquire, of Colwick, Miss 
Chaworth is reported to have said — ^in the vulgar phraseology of the 
unworthiest women — ^that she would "please the eye though she 
should plague the heart." That she lived to regret her choice is 
abundantly proved in the biographies of the unfortunate Childe 
Harold. One incident, however, we have not seen recorded. It is 
related that on that memorable day when the remains of Byron were 
carried through Nottingham, on the way to the family burial place, 
Mary Chaworth happened to enter the town in her coach. All the 
places of business were shut — ^the din and bustle of the laoe metro- 
polis for a time were hushed — groups of sad countenances gathered 
at the comers of streets, and the usually gladsome community was 
wrapt in a sepulchral gloom. Mrs. Musters caused the coachman to 
draw up, and inqxiired the cause of the general mourning. On being 
told that the funeral of Lord Byron would pass from the chief hotel 
in a few minutes, she turned pale ; and, as she desired John to leave 
the carriage for the purpose of seeing the procession, if he felt 
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curious, she struggled in vain against contending emotions, and 
burst into a flood of tears. Alas, poor Mary Chaworth ! Could thy 
poet-lover have foreseen that his funeral would be witnessed by a 
mourner so sincere and penitent as thee ! Mi's. Musters died at Wiver- 
ton Hall in February, 1832, her death being, doubtless, accelerated by 
the fright she suffered on the night which witnessed the sacking of 
Colwick Hall by the ** Reform" rioters of Nottingham in October, 
1831. 

The only good story connected with the husband of Mary Cha- 
worth — and it did not by any means betray a kindly nature — is 
touching a practical joke he played upon the framework-knitters, a 
class of men against whom he entertained the heartiest hatred. The 
Trent passes through the Colwick estate— indeed, the river runs 
almost at the hall door — and in former times, as may yet be the case, 
it was poached by nocturnal bands of stockingers, to the sore dismay 
of John Musters. It is said, that after long and earnest cogitation, 
the enraged squire in a happy moment hit upon the plan of placing 
a stocking-frame at a conspicuous point on the bank of the river ; 
for he felt sure that, when the rambling knitters came across it, their 
dislike to the machine would prompt them to immediate flight ! 

While on the subject of Lord Byron's Mary — (str?.nge, is it not, 
that Bums and Byron, alike in many respects, should both have 
been unfortunate in their " first loves," and that each should have 
had his Mary ?) — ^we have vividly brought to mind a recent visit to 
the burial place of the Byron family. As is his custom, the old clerk 
of Hucknall placed the visiter's album on the communion table, and 
in that repository of names distinguished and names unknown we 
had the honour of attaching our himible signature close to that of 
the Italian patriot and triimivir, Joseph Mazzini, whose small, 
cramped, yet characteristic hand it was by no means easy to deci- 
pher. In looking over the book one could not faU to be struck with 
the number of Americans who visit this shrine of one of our greatest 
poets. All these enthusiastic pilgrims from the Western World 
appear to have something besides their names to put in the book, so 
that verses, good, bad, and indifferent, have stealthily crept into its 
*' truly varied and interesting pages." During the summer season 
Nottingham is visited by hosts of Americans, often bent exclusively on 
missions of the mind — not relating at all to the lace m an u facture. 
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Some of these poetical strangers, like the large-minded Margaret 

Fuller, come to see Philip Bailey, and to shake the modest, irnas- 

suming author of " Festus" by the hand; for he is a vast fayorite 

on the other side of the Atlantic ib Mr. Bailey, and there the 

most popular critics place him at the head of the living English 

bards. Others come to visit the " home and haunts " of Byron, and 

to see the spot of ground in which his reliques repose '* after life's 

fitful fever." The people of Nottingham have surely good reason 

to be proud of and to cherish two names whence the town and county 

derive a light, both from the past and the present, which attracts to 

this lovely nook of old England the intellectual few from the farthest 

comers of the globe. 

THOMAS AND PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 

Philip James Bailey has conferred a lustre upon his native town 
infinitely transcending the united glory derived firom the other bards 
whose names are chronicled in these pages. ** Festus ** stands a bright 
peculiar star in a firmament studded with a dazzling array of poetical 
planets. And in the distant future, though our goodly town may 
have become a wreck in all else, yet will it daily gather increasing 
renown as the birth-plaoe of this distinguished man. 

To pass his name over silently would, therefore, be unpardonable 
on the part of one professing to tell something of Nottingham and its 
people. At the same time we do not seek to indulge our readers (of 
this gossip-loving age) with aught that could possibly prove ofiensive 
to the modest and retiring subject of our sketch. 

Philip Bailey, the father of Thomas Bailey, was a stocking maker, 
and resided at one time in Portland place. Coalpit lane ; at another 
period his residence was in Black Lion court. Castle gate, where he 
had a shop of stocking frames. He simultaneously left Coalpit lane 
and the loom, having received an appointment to the ofiice of town 
jailer. When Daniel Parker Coke's obnoxious bill was passed, em- 
powering the county magistrates to act in and for the town, a strong 
party spirit prevailed ; and the justices of the shire, in the exercise 
of their newly-acquired power, deposed George Yason from the 
governorship of the Union Workhouse. Hereupon, Philip Bailey 
voluntarily resigned the situation of governor of the town jail for the 
purpose of allowing the town magistrates to confer the vacant office 
upon Yason. Mr. Bailey was held in high estimation ; and it ib 
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related that during the twenty years in which he discharged the 
duties of jailer so honorably vigilant were his habits that there was 
not a single instance of a prisoner haying made his escape. After 
retiring from his duties he received a permanent annuity. 

His son Thomas was in early life connected with the stocking- 
making trade. He subsequently established himself in business as a 
wine and hop merchant at the top of Low pavement, in the premises 
above those now occupied by Messrs. Stevenson, printers. Thence he 
removed to Moot Hall, at the upper end of Wheeler gate, where he 
remained for many years — ^his son-in-law, Mr. John Brown, suc- 
ceeding to the business when Mr. Bailey retired for the purpose of 
devoting the remainder of his days to journalism. Mr. Bailey, from 
his earliest years, was addicted to politics and literature ; and at 
times of great local or national excitement his pen frequently did 
effective service for the party to which he belonged. The fact that 
he could utter his thoughts in forcible and eloquent language at a 
public gathering farther tended to make him a man of mark in his 
native borough, which, more than the most of English towns, is 
renowned for its political agitations. But Mr Bailey was a poet; 
and he had a feeling and a love for something above the sphere of 
the agitator. And so, in the words of Edward Hawksley, 

" Bailey tuned his sedgy reed, 
And gave thee, rolling Treat, thy meed : 
Full oft upon thy shore he'd stand. 
And strike his harp with pensive hand ; 
And soft and sweet would flow his verse, 
Harmonions, sensible, and terse." 

It is little more than a year since we furnished a brief sketch of 
Thomas Bailey to the columns of a Scottish newspaper. We 
had gone on a pilgrimage to the story-haunted town of Mansfield. 
Leisurely passing the noble park of Nottingham and the suburban 
villages we were soon away into the open country, with its fresh 
green pastures, and ere long we sat surveying one of the busiest vil- 
lages on the line. '* That is Basford," said our friend ; '*and yonder 
is the house of Thomas Bailey." It was with an unusual degree of 
interest we surveyed the handsome mansion and its comely garden 
and embowering trees ; for the old mansion was the home of a poet, 
and that poet's son the author of " Festus ! " Thomas Bailey is now 
between sixty and seventy years of age, and of course has retired 
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from the active duties of life, though he conducted the "Mercury" 
newspaper till it became defunct in 1852 ; since then he has published 
several numbers of "A New and Popular History of the Coimty of 
Nottingham, including the Borough." As a Igcal writer of prose 
and poetry Mr. Bailey has acquired considerable influence ; and at 
one time he was even spoken of as a likely representative of his native 
town in parliament. One of his favorite plans, we have been told, 
to encourage the formation of provident habits among the poor is the 
offering of a bonus on all sums deposited in his hands by the working 
people in his neighbourhood. Many, whose pockets could not retain 
cash in periods of prosperity, are glad to avail themselves of the 
kindness ; and, when a time of distress has arrived, the accumulated 
shillings, in the shape of pounds, have frequently been the source of 
earnest thankfulness at many a poor man's hearth. Principles em- 
bodied in such a deed as this point to the practical exponent of true 
poetry. Such actions recommend the dweller in the ideal world 
to the people among whom he resides, perhaps more even than his 
works ; for in the living poet they find besides the big:-hearted friend 
and brother. Among the numerous publications of Thomas Bailey 
the best known are **Ireton," a poem suggested one afternoon to the 
author's mind in an excursion to Attenborough, dedicated to Lord 
John Russell, and issued in 1827; the "Carnival of Death ;" "What 
is Life ? and other Poems," published as early as 1820, and dedicated 
"To the learned and unlearned — ^the high and low — ^the fastidious 
and liberal;" "Recreations in Retirement, by an Old Tradesman," 
1836; and "The Advent of Charity," 1852. The "Recreations in 
Retirement" were said by a Scottish critic to furnish "a beautiful 
picture of the mind of a private individual elevated and refined with 
intelligence oi the highest order, and leavened throughout with those 
principles which shed the purest halo aroimd the man of genius." In 
his dedication to "What is Life ?" Mr. Bailey said : * Unaccustomed 
hitherto in my struggles through life to swim by the aid of corks — 
necessitated under every circimistance to depend solely upon my own 
exertions for support; upon my own character for recommendation — 
owing to no one on earth anything that I am conscious of more than 
the reciprocal obligations of social life (except my worthy parents, 
to whose precepts, prayers, and example I am always proud to 
afUuiowledgey under heaven, I am indebted for everything that is 
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valuable in my character or praiseworthy in my conduct) I could 
not now submit myself upon the name or fame of any individual 
whatsoever." 

Philip James Bailey, author of "Festus" and "The Angel 
World/' is the only son of Mr. Thomas Bailey, and was bom at 
Nottingham on the 22nd day of April, 1816. This great poet, 
who has married and settled down in the immediate vicinity of 
his birth-place, is now nearly forty years of age. He was educated, 
we believe, at Edinburgh, whence he proceeded to London, where, 
after attending the necessary terms, he became a barrister. He never 
practised, however, at the bar. For several years he assisted his 
father in editing the ** Nottingham Mercury.'' The first edition 
of his great poem was published in 1839, and was printed at Man- 
chester. The volume created a deep and lasting impression on 
the mind of the country. It was conveyed across the Atlaiitio» 
where an extraordinary number of editions were soon produced, 
one being beautifully illustrated. Sturdy Ebeneser Elliott avowed 
that it contained <* poetry enough to set up fifty poets." Mont- 
gomery, another Sheffield baid, said it was ** one of those books 
which we read with throbbing of the heart and with wonder 
and almost amazement," and that after reading it **one feels as if 
one had 'eaten of the insane root that takes the reason prisoner.' " 
Alfred Tennyson, now our poet laureate, said he was afraid to praise 
it for fear of falling into extravagance. And the highest American 
critics declared that it would stand out in coming time as the book 
of the age — an opinion shared in by the gifted George GilfiUan, who, 
viewing it as a mighty exponent of the greeX mystery of evil as a 
purifier, dedicated a luminous paper to its praise in his ** Gallery of 
Literary Portraits." The additional scene to ** Festus" appeared in 
the " Monthly Magazine " for April, 1849. In 1850 appeared "The 
Angel World," which was generally, and, we think, justly, consi- 
dered a poem unworthy of its author. In 1852 Mr. Bailey issued a 
fifth edition of his "Festus," which was printed at Nottingham, and 
the two chief peculiarities of which were, that it was printed, as at 
first, in a duodecimo fqrm, and that it included the whole of " The 
Angel World," except, as George GilfiUan remarked, "its hideous 
frontispiece and the poor poems whiuh were tagged to its tail." The 
theory of "Festus" is said to have been derived, in a great measure, 
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from the writings of the remarkable Scottish Universalist, the Rer. 
David Thorn of Liverpool, formerly a clergyman of the Established 
Cnurch of Scotland. In 1846 Mr. John A. P. MacBride of Liver- 
pool, sculptor, modelled a bust of Mr. Bailey, which he subsequently 
carved in marble, and which is not less distinguished for its accuracy 
Bs a portrait than for its excellence as a work of art. 

Henry Sutton, in his " Clifton Grove Garland," has sketched the 
immortal Festus : 

" One who came donn the grove, dark«haired, deep-eyed, 
And groundward-looking ; but, I will be bound. 
Not seeing aught he looked at on the ground. 

* Who's that, that throws a shade on the air around,' 
Asked White, ' as if he bore clinging about him 

Some cloud Which loved, and could not live without him ! ' 

* Why, I declare, It is our own good friend,* 
Said Mary Howitt, glad ; * tell him to bend 
His steps this way.' Towards us then he came. 
And, thro' my previous mention of the same. 
Even Kirke White heard, not unpleased, his name." 

And now we shall give a sketch in prose, with which we have been 
ftfvored by a Mend : 

Who is that unostentatious, but somewhat singular-looking, 
gentleman walking up the Derby road ? His hat, which appears a 
size and-'a-half too large, shades the upper part of his countenance ; 
and his eyes are fixed upon the groimd, as though he were intently 
studying one of the sermons which the deep gazer finds eyen in 
stones — treading as he walks. His features are dark and strongly 
marked, and a quiet repose sleeps upon them. He wears a surtout- 
coat, buttoned over, and carries in his right hand a thin cane, which 
he swings to and fro, as though he were beating time to sweet music 
heard only by himself. 

But this cannot be one of the Nottingham worthies ; he attracts 
no more attention than an ordinary person. Even that stout alderman 
has passed him by without giving the nod of recognition. You must 
be mistaken, my friend ; he cannot be one of the local celebrities. 

No other, sir, than PhUip James Bailey, the author of "Festus" 
and " The Angel World." You may think it strange that he has not 
more consideration paid to him, but it is the way of the world ; " a 
prophet hath no honor in his own country." It is singular, but not 
the less true^that the poet whose first and greatest work has been 
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pirated in America, and printed there in all possible, and what to an 
Englishman would seem impossible, forms — and whose mighty genius 
is appreciated at the remotest nooks of the reading world — should 
scarcely be known in his native town. Even that stout luminary of the 
council chamber, perhaps, never heard of such a book as "Festus," 
and would infinitely prefer dining on *'mock turtle and capon larded" 
to being introduced to its author. Philip Bailey is naturally of a diffi- 
dent disposition, and keeps aloof from society. To a stranger he may 
appear singularly retiring ; but his reserve is at once dispelled by 
acquaintanceship. The chief attraction of his conversation is the 
suaviter in modo which goes hand-in-hand with all he says. The 
profundity of his literary acquirements ; the sparkling strokes of 
wit, which, like the magic touches of a maestro' s pencil, give point 
and relief to the subject under treatment ; and his uniform affability 
and gentleness of disposition are traits which render him a loveable 
companion. His features bear witness to his possessing great mental 
power. His black curly hair, parted in the centre, reveals a full, 
round brow. The organs of ideality and wonder are largely developed, 
and those of identity and observation are also prominent. He has. 
full, dark eyes ; a well formed nose, belonging to no particular class ; 
and an expressive, generous looking mouth. Though admitted to 
the bar at an early period, he has always preferred the society of the 
muses to the emoluments of his profession. 

THE HOWITT FAMILY. 

"I once asked a gentleman," says Thomas Rossell Potter, " what 
he thought of that remarkable trio of brothers of whom it was said, 
that, having made all Europe ring with their fame, they were gone 
to Australia to listen to the echo ? His reply was striking — * I don't 
know them ; they are poets, or said to be poets, and one naturally 
avoids such people!'" The observation of a short-sighted man, 
who dreamt not that when his importance had been engulphed in 
the grave the fame of the Howitt family would make Nottingham a 
classic place in the eye of the world. 

" The Howitts," says Spencer Hall, "have always been what is 
called a bubstantial family ; and I have heard them speak of a ma- 
ternal relative who could ride on his own land for the unbroken 
space of a mile — ^yet the present generation has never been without a 
spice of speculativeness and notoriety rather rare among country 
quakers." 
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In tlie reign of Elizabeth, Thomas Howitt, esquire, married Miss 
^ddleton, heiress of the manors of Wansley and Eastwood, in 
Nottinghamshire, whither she came to reside with h^ husband at 
Wansley Hall. The Howitts belonged to that now qxiickly-departing, 
if not already defunct, class, the jolly country squires of the old 
school, lu:£uriating in sports of the past, laughing with contempt at 
all modem innovations, and allowing their estates to go headlong to 
ruin. The broad acres of Wansley and Eastwood slipped piecemeal 
from the improvident, light-hearted squires ; at length Wansley Hall 
and the demesne went the same way ; and the rectory of Eastwood, 
formerly a good berth for a younger son, was the last porticm of Miss 
Middleton's dowry which remained in the family, and that was 
eventually sold to the Plumptre family, in which it remains to this 
day. The rectors of Eastwood merrily maintained the family charac- 
teristic, in spite of their sacred office. The field usurped the place of 
the pulpit, and ft good day's fishing was much more heartily relished 
than the work of parochial visitation. Many a drinking bout was 
graced with the presence of the parsons of Eastwood in those days, 
and the exploits of the last rector of the name of Howitt and old 
Squire Rolleston of Watnall Have not yet passed into forgetAilness. 
The great-grandfather of William Howitt married the daughter 
and sole heiress of a Xottinghamshlre gentleman, with whom he 
received a large sum in money. The speedy way in which the gold 
went e:s^asperated the lady's father so much that he cut ofi* his 
daughter with a shilling, and left the estate to an adopted son. 
Warnings were lost upon the squire of Heanor, however ; he was 
proof against all outward influences, and, as he stlLl persisted in 
recklessly squandering the remnants of his fortune, a wealthy old 
aunt at Derby struck him out of her will, where he was down *• for 
a pretty good thing." This venerable old lady, who was somewhat 
doubtful of her nephew's attachment, artfully resorted to the plan 
of sending a messenger to him with the Intelligence that she was 
dead. The jolly squire at once set the church bells a-ringing, and 
ordered meat and ale to be administered freely to the villagers in 
celebration of the moiimfid event. He then proceeded straightway 
to Derby, in a very happy frame of mind, to take possession ; but, on 
reaching the old lady's house in the evening, intelligence of his 
proceedings having gone before, he was considerably astonished at the 
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warmth of his reception. The only legacy she left the jotial spen^' 
thrift was a great two-handled breakfSust pot, from whose capacionv 
interior he was afterwards accnstomed to drink as much toast and 
ale as would haye burst a baron of the fourteenth century. The 
closing years of his life were spent in company with another dilapi^ 
dated old gentleman named Johnson, the couple proceeding from 
house to house among their friends, enjoying the best of eyerything^ 
They frequently biyoiUMiked at the magnificent seat of the Middletons, 
WoUaton Hall ; and, by theiY ingenious tepresentatiens, they suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a marriage between Lord Middleton and a 
wealthy yoimg lincohiAhire heiress, an eyent which was especially 
requisite to their noble host, who had impoyerished himself by the 
building of WoUatbn Hall. This match was the means of making 
the old gentlemen free both of the cellar and the greyhoimds for the 
remainder of their liyes. The son of the old spendthrift married 
Miss Tantum, a member of the Society of Friends, as her ancestors 
had been from the commencement of the society ; and Mr. Thomas 
Howitt, as was required by the rules of the Friends, became a 
Quaker preyious to his marriage. He was a man of an entirely 
different stamp from his father ; and, although he occupied the com-* 
paratiyely humble position of manager on what had been a part of 
the family estate, he was enabled, in a certain degree, to build up the 
broken fortunes of the house. 

William Howitt is one of six brothers, and was bom in 1795, at 
Heanor, in Derbyshire. He spent the early portion of his life chiefly 
in the country. He receiyed his education partly at different schools 
of the Friends, but was much more indebted to self-instruction than 
to teachers* The early predilection which he showed for poetry is 
attested by some lines on spring, which he published in a periodical 
called " Literary Recreations,' ' in which the author subscribes him- 
self "William Howitt, a boy thirteen years of age." During the 
yacations, and after he had left school, he was accustomed to stroll 
oyer the coimtry with his eldest brother — shooting, coursing, and 
fishing with a zeal worthy a descendant of his forefathers. It was 
on these occasions that he turned the attention of Godfrey, after- 
wards Dr., Howitt to the study of British botany. In 1821, when 
he was twenty- eight years of age, he married Mary Botham of 
Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, also a member of the Society of Friends, 
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land a woman of kindied tastes and aspirations with Himself. Mary 
Howitt is descended from William Wood, the Irish patentee, about 
whose halfpence Bean Swift raised such a disturbance. On their 
marriage the youthful poets went to reside in Staffordshire, and con- 
tinued there about a year. In 1822 they *' took a walk " of upwards 
of five hundred miles through the north of England and Scotland. 
Soon after their return they settled in Nottingham, where, in 1823, 
they published ''The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems" — ^their first 
adventure. It was issued from the old house at the comer of New- 
castle street and Lower Parliament street, now occupied by Mr. 
Charles Bass. Their other Nottingham works, ** The Desolation of 
Byam" and "The Seven Temptations," were produced whilst they 
resided on Timber hill, now South parade, in the tenement called 
" Leeds house." ** The Childhood of Mary Leeson" is a little book 
founded on the life of a daughter, who died young ; and an inhabi- 
tant of Nottingham, on reading the tale, cannot fail at once to recog- 
nise ** Sedley Grove " and other localities. In the preface to their 
first publication the authors observe that *'the history of our poetical 
lives is simply what we believe, in reality, to be that of many others. 
Poetry has been our youthful amusement and our increasing daily 
enjoyment in happy, and our solace in sorrowful, hours." 

While they published works in rapid succession, and contributed 
much to the periodical literature of the day, Mr. Howitt was con- 
ducting the business of an apothecary, which kept him pretty actively 
engaged. In 1832 he produced "The Book of the Seasons;" in 
1834 "The History of Priestcraft ;" and in 1836 "Pantika, or Tra- 
ditions of Ancient Times." The publication of the work on priest- 
craft may be said to have driven our author from Nottingham. Till 
that period he lived in great privacy ; but this volume discovered to 
his townsmen that he possessed political opioions. He appeared in 
this book as the advocate of popular rights, and the liberal party at 
once seized on Mr. Howitt as a champion unexpectedly found. He 
was in a manner forced, contrary to his habits and inclination, into 
public life. He was called upon to arrange and address public 
meetings. He was made an alderman of the borough, and looked 
to by the great bulk of the people as the advocate of all popular 
measures. It was found that, although imused to pubUc speaking, 
he possessed a vehement and fiery eloquence which excited his 
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hearers to enthusiami, and earned them aocording to his wilL A 
speech of his in the Town Hall on some Irish question, into which 
he mtrodnced eulogistic remarks on O'Connell, so agitated his 
hearers that they simnltaneonsly announced their determination to 
inTite the great Irish agitator to a public dinner, which thej forthwith 
did. It was hoped by the people of Nottingham that they had found 
a man amply able and willing to advocate their interests ; bnt this 
was not exactly the kind of life which Mr. Howitt had marked oat 
for himself. "No sphere, perhaps, could haye afforded greater oppor- 
tunity of doing good to his fellow-men than the one he then occupied ; 
bnt to do that it required an independoit fortune. Mr. Howitt, 
finding his time and energies absorbed by extraneous circumstances, 
deemed it his duty to his children to withdraw to a more sednded 
place of residence. He had resided altogether twelye years in Not- 
tingham, when he remoyed to Esher, in Surrey, a place which gaye 
him the fullest retirement in a beautiful country, while it afforded 
him a ready communication with the metropolis. There he resided 
three years. Before leaying Nottingham his fellow-townsmen, at a 
yery numerous public meeting, yoted him a silyer inkstand as an 
appropriate testimony of their esteem. After leaying Esher he liyed 
nine years in Germany, and on returning he fixed his abode in the 
neighbourhood of London. He is now in Australia, whither he went 
in 1852 for literary purposes. Mr. Howitt was for a series of years 
editor of the ** Nottingham Review." In 1838 the publication of his 
"Colonization and Christianity" led to the formation of the British 
Indian Society ; and Mr. Howitt has been long and arduously, as 
well as effectively, engaged in promoting education and co-operation 
among the working classes. All his labors were shared by Mrs. 
Howitt, and deservedly large has been the popularity of her name, 
which is endeared to every true English heart. It was whUe she 
resided at Esher that her thoughtful brother, Richard Howitt, wrote 
these lines : 

" Oh, my loved sLster I from the vise and good 
What wealth you gather of applauses rare, 
At Esher, breathing the delicious air 
Of a song-monorable neighbourhood : 
With books, with leisure, lane, and heath, and wood : 
" With one, in all you prize the most, to share, 
CUldiea at oooe intelligent and fiiir— 
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And liy the world your worth— part understood I 
May song, which you have honoured, heap on you 
" Perpetual blessings : light, that light procures, 

The life of mind, the splendour which endures. 
More love you cannot have than is your due. 
More wordiip of the many, or the few. 

God prosper you in Fortune— Fame is yours ! " 

That old comer shop at the junction of Newcastle street and Lowe 
Parliament street has witnessed many an interesting gathering ; and 
there Eichard Howitt, a younger brother of William, conceived and 
executed not a few of his noblest sonnets. There he enjoyed the 
communion of kindred minds, who loyed to linger in the presence of 
one of the gentlest and most beautiful spirits. In a genial epistle to 
the compiler of these pages, Mr. Howitt himself says that there he 
enjoyed the privilege of reading in loose sheets before its publication 
''Festus," no mean gratification; and "in that old comer house now 
occupied by Charles Bass," he adds, *'I saw and conversed with 
William Wordsworth, our late poet laureate, many of whose golden 
sentences sank into my mind to live in it for life.'* Richard Howitt 
came to Nottingham in the summer of 1822 to reside vnth his brother 
and sister-in-law, William and Mary. Their house was a good school 
for the young poet, and he there leamt much — yet imforgotten by his 
awn grateful heart. In this town he spent many of the best years of 
his manhood, and he was on friendly terms with, besides those of his 
brother's house, Thomas Bailey and Samuel Plumbe ; while under 
his fostering guidance dawned the genius of Spencer Hall, then a 
quaint quaker boy. 

Richard Howitt, in his rural retreat at Edingly, seldom touches a 
pen save from necessity-^a great change this from the time when he 
contributed to about a score of publications, the two Edinburgh ones 
included. He did not write politically of course, blowing hot and 
cold with the same month ; indeed, he never had any strong political 
bias, but ever, like Goldsmith, would ** fly from petty tyrants to the 
throne.'' The proprietor of '* Eraser's Magazine," Mr. James Eraser, 
once said to the poet, ** You contribute to Tait's." The publisher's 
meaning was apparent, and Mr. Howitt saw at once why his name had 
not been given in '*Regina" along with several poems. The prudent 
bibliopole did not like to assimilate the appearance of the two politi- 
cally distinguished periodicals by a familiar parade of the same 
contributors. 
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Spencer Hall thus speaks of bis friend : "For several years, when 
liTing in Nottingham, I saw him two or three times a week ; and for 
sereral years afterwards, once or twice a month, when fourteen miles 
of the forest stretched between my residence and his. One of the 
pleasantest days of which I have any recollection was spent in a 
ramble with him to Heanor in Derbyshire, his native place, where 
right heartily were we welcomed by his good, kind, qnakerly old 
mother, and his quaint-mannered, venerable dignified Neither. " Like 
others of his family Richard determined to leave his native land, and 
he accordingly sailed from Portsmouth harbour on the 2nd of October, 
1839, for Australia. His departure was the cause of the sincerest 
sorrow to his friends. The first letter home, addressed to his brother 
and sister, who were then staying at West End Cottage, Esher, was 
published in *' Dearden's MiBcellany " in the course of 1840 — so great 
was the interest felt in the gentle bard. After a long sojourn at the 
Antipodes, which only tended to strengthen his warm attachment to 
Old England, he returned home and published a book on Australia, 
by no means favorable to that colony. He ia now engaged in the calm 
enjoyment of rustic retirement at Edingly, near the market town of 
Southwell, where he cultivates a small farm. Occasionally a poem 
from his pen appears in the columns of the local newspapers. 

In 1840 he published at Nottingham a beautiful volimie containing 
*' The Gipsy King, and other Poems," iAscribed to his brother and 
sister, William and Mary. In one of the pieces we find a family 
reminiscence excited by the sight of the old parish church : 

M Such chnroh in joath my flEkther sought, 
Am he from infancy was taught : 
Bound which, from immemorial day. 
His father's father's ashes lay ; 
Bat dUTerent was the pastor there, 
A priest who made his heart despair. 
Then tamed my sire with pain away, 
In alien domes to praise or pray ; 
Thenoe in hridc walls of fozmal square 
Silent his aspirations were. 
The die was cast^— and I can see 
VTbat might haye heen— what henee most he.*' 

We have hinted that the Howitts have been enterprising. Hall 
■ays that every quarter of the globe has been touched upon by one or 
other of the six brethren : '* Emanuel, a gentleman devoted to agri^ 
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ctQtnxal life, made a tour of tiie TTmted States in 1819, and published 
an interesting account of his observations. Thomas also visited 
America and died there about the same period. Godfrey, the phy- 
sician and naturalist — a kind-hearted gentleman, whom, if I recollect 
right, Professor Wilson compliments very highly in the 'Noctes 
Ambrosiana' of 'Blackwood,' is now with his interesting little 
family* and two of his wife's brothers, in one of the remotest comers 
of the earth. Francis is the only one who has not been abroad.'^ 
Dr. Howitt, before his departure for Australia, was for some time 
resident in Nottingham, where he was universally esteemed. He 
was one of the most enthusiastic members of the Literary Society 
meeting in Bromley House, and took a sincere interest in the local, 
as well as general, progress of literature and science* Anna Mary 
Howitt, the accomplished daughter of William and Mary Howitt, 
published in 1B53 a tale of Nottingham, the illustrations of which 
proved that she was not less an artist than an author of great power 
and promise, worthy of her gifted parents. 

JOSEPH GILBERT. 

The Bev. Joseph Gilbert was born in 1779 at Wrangle, in Lincoln- 
shire, where his father was a respectable grazier. Although he was 
designed for business he contracted in boyhood a strong taste for theo- 
logical reading, and previously to personal religion taking hold of his 
mind he passed through most of the leading doctrinal and sceptical 
controversialists. At an early age he married Sarah, daughter of 
John Chapman, esquire, surgeon, of Burgh, Lincolnshire, and shortly 
after relinquished his secular engagement to prepare for the ministry 
as an Lidependent dissenter, under the late Bev. Edward Williams, 
D.D., Principal of the Lidependent College, at Botherham, York- 
shire* Here he pursued his studies with credit, and at the close of 
his curriculum he accepted a small charge at Southwell, in Essex. 
Thence he was summoned in 1811 to the classical chair at Kotherham, 
still under the care of Dr. Williams. At this place his wife died. 
Soon afterwards he entered on the pastorate of a church meeting at 
the Nether Chapel, Sheffield; and, as this place of worship was only 
Mix miles from his residence at Masborough (Rotherham), he was able 
to continue in the discharge of his college duties, which were highly 
appreciated. Having married Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor^ of Ongar, in Essex, he removed from Botherham to the church 
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at Fish street, Hull, previously for the long space of forty-seven yeai» 
under the care of the Kev. George Lambert, by whom it had been 
raised. Mr. Gilbert soon found that his new sphere of labor exceeded 
his physical powers, and in endeavouring to realize the yearning de- 
sire of a zealous and soul-loving spirit, his health became seriously 
affected. In consequence, therefore, of his declining physical powers, 
he removed to Nottingham — first, as co-pastor with the Kev. Richard 
Cecil, minister of St. James's street chapel ; ultimately to the chapel 
in Friar lane, erected for him by attached Mends in 1827. Here for 
little less than thirty years he labored with a devoted singleness of 
purpose, which, while among the circle of his hearers it was attended 
with the most blessed results, at the same time earned for him the 
sincere respect of the entire community. The increasing infirmity of 
advancing years at length rendered it necessary that he should retire 
from the sacred office which he had so long dignified and adorned, 
and accordingly^ on November the 16th, 1851, he resigned his pas- 
torship in Friar lane, after a residence of twenty-six years in the 
town. Before the year had closed, the church and congregation 
presented him with a purse containing £200, and a beautiful maho- 
gany secretary. The presentation meeting was presided over by 
William FeUdn, esquire, mayor ; and» although Mr. Gilbert was 
luiable to attend in consequence of indisposition, he was worthily 
represented by his wife and seven sons and daughters. Besides the 
members and adherents of Friar lane chapel, there were also present 
ministers and friends from other dissenting congregations in the town; 
and the Rev. J. Edwards, pastor of the Baptist church in George street, 
and others bore eloquent and touching testimony to the loss which 
his congregation and the town had sustained in Mr. Gilbert's retire- 
ment. He had been the chief support and charm of a monthly 
ministerial meeting, held for the promotion of intercourse and imion 
between the different dissenting pastors in the town ; the wide range 
of his knowledge, his profound intimacy with ancient and modem 
literature, his rich stores of biblical and theological learning, and hia 
keen perception and judicious estimate of current events, imparted a 
deep interest to those reunions. And yet, with that lovely meekness 
which often marks the mightiest minds, he appeared to be the only 
one unconscious of his attainments. He took a warm interest in aU 
that affected the welfare or progress of his country and of humanity^ 
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and both by the pen and his eloquent addresses in public he adyocated 
the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Municipal Reform, the abolition of British and Colonial slayery, 
the adoption of Free Trade, and many other great and beneficial 
measures. So that there was indeed truth in the remark of Mr. 
Edwards, that his reverend brother had for a lengthened series of 
years ** exerted a very material influence in informing the public mind 
of the midland counties." The "Patriot" newspaper, in paying a 
tribute to his memory, said he sustained the cause of eyangelical 
nonconformity not less by the amiableness of his manners and the 
blamelessness of his life, than by his eloquence as a preacher, his 
learning as a diyine, and his fidelity to principles as a protestant 
dissenter. **In this respect, indeed^" observes the editor of the 
'* Nottingham Review," '*he was somewhat in advance both of his 
brethren and the times ; being one of those who, on the accession 
of the Whigs to power, deemed it not premature to urge upon Earl 
Grey, then prime minister, the importance and necessity of taking 
immediate measures for the separation of the Church from the State." 
As an author Mr. Gilbert did not appear so frequently before the 
public, as, with his fine and subtle talents, and most respectable 
literary attainments, he would have been justified in doing. 

As a writer he takes high rank among dissenting divines. While 
yet a student, such was the confidence placed in his powers by Dr. 
Williams, that that distinguished man entrusted him to reply to an 
essay by the Rev. W. Bennet (not the Rev. Dr. Bennett, afterwards 
Mr. Gilbert's esteemed colleague at Rotherham) on *<The Origin of 
EvU," in which the published views of the Principal of Rotherham 
College on that difficult subject were controverted. This reply ap- 
peared in a series of letters, published in a small volume. Eor some 
length of time Mr. Gilbert contributed articles to the "Eclectic 
Review." His published sermons are " EUsha's Lament for Elijah," 
— on the death of Dr. Williams ; "Christian Benevolence," — at the 
formation of the Sheffield Sunday School Union; "The Power of 
God in the Soul of Man," — preached on a week-day evening at Mas- 
borough, and published by request of the students ; " The Triumph 
of Faith," — on the death of the Rev. John Hawkesley, of Alderman- 
bury, Postern, London; together with "A Funeral Oration," — at the 
interment of the Rev. G. Lambert, at Hull; "An Introductory 
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Discourse," — deliyered at the ordination of the Bey. Spedding Car- 
wen, at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire ; and ** A Charge/' — delivered 
at the ordination of the Rev. George Browne, at St. Alban's. 
His larger works are ''A Memoir of Dr. Williams,'' with an 
appendix on important theological subjects, and finally a yolmne 
of lectures deliyered by appointment at the Congregational 
Library, London, in 1835, entitled *<The Christian Atonement, or 
the Principle of Substitution, as applied in the Redemption of Man." 
This yaluable yolume, being one of a series of lectures, deliyered 
annually, on highly important theological subjects, by the most 
eminent among the Independent ministers, is now, as one of the first 
four in the course, republishing by the Committee in a cheap but 
resx>ectable form. Li a brief preface to this work, dated the 20th of 
September, 1862, he obseryes : '* This reyisal was specially pleasant 
to me, because, in passing through it, I did not discern anything 
material, or anything in thought, which I should wish to alter. My 
views of the necessity and nature of the atonement are the same. 
That which was my firm belief then, is my firm belief now. Verging, 
as I now am, on the limit of mortal life, the first enquiry of human 
nature, 'What shall I do to be saved?' assumes an unspeakable 
importance. There (in the New Testament) I find the one answer, 
'Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.' That 
this simple reply involved and intended 'substitution,' I cannot 
question ; and I rejoice once more to attest my reliance upon it, my 
earnest cordial recommendation of it as the sole solid dependence, the 
only consolation left to the spirit in the prospect of its final a/icownty 
With such sentiments did this holy and lettered man await the near 
approach of dissolution, and in the foU confidence of such a depen- 
dence he lived and died. He is survived by Mrs. Gilbert and a large 
family of accomplished sons and daughters. 

MRS. GILBERT. 
Ann Taylor was bom at Islington in 1782, her parents being Isaac 
Taylor, afterwards known as the Rev. Isaac Taylor of Ongar, and 
his wife, known in her writings as Mrs. Taylor of Ongar. Thdr 
children received a home education, chiefly in the country ; and to 
this they in all probability owed the early aspirations after intellec- 
tual and religious elevation which marked each member of that 
gifted household. Among them were Isaac Taylor of Stanford 
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Rivers, Jefferys Taylor, Ann, and her younger Bister Jane — all of 
whom are well known in the field of English authorship. From 
undesigned imitation of their parents, the two sisters became addicted 
at an early age to writing as an amusement, and some few years later 
they were requested by Darton and Harvey, at that time the princi- 
pal publishers of books for children, to furnish several small voltmiea 
both in prose and verse for the yoimgest readers. Of these "Original 
Poems for Infant Minds," "Rhymes for the Nursery,*' "Limed Twigs 
for Young Birds," and many similar or smaller works, were their 
joint production, as were "Hymns for Infant Minds," and "Original 
Hymns for Sunday Schools," which were published later, on their 
own account. "The Wedding among the Flowers" was by Ann 
only, soon after which she was engaged as a contributor to the 
" Eclectic Review." This she continued till a short time after her 
marriage to the Rev. J. Gilbert, then of Rotherham and Sheffield. 
Since that period her only publications, exclusive of requested selec- 
tions from her own and her sister's works, have been a volume of 
" Original Hymns for the Public Services of Sunday Schools and 
Sunday School Unions," and a small volume entitled " The Con- 
valescent, or Twelve Letters on Recovery from Sickness." 

ICHABOD CHARLES WBIGHT. 
Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A., F.R.S.L., the accomplished 
translator of Dante, was bom at Mapperley, near Nottingham, in 
1796. He received his early education at Eton, and entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1814 ; graduated in 1817 ; was elected a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1819 ; became a banker in 1825» 
and in the same year married Theodosia, daughter of the present 
Lord Denman. Mr. Wright, who is a member of an old and re- 
spectable family, resided until lately at Bramcote, in the vicinity 
of Nottingham, but he has now removed to Stapleford Hall, in 
Derbyshire. His translation of "The Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso of Dante " was published by the Longmans in 1833, 1836, 
and 1840, successively. A second edition, published in 1846, is now 
out of print, and we believe that a third edition is in preparation. 
In 1841 Mr. Wright published ** Thoughts on the Currency," and 
in 1847 "Evils of the Currency;" the latter work speedily passed 
through five editions, and was welcomed as a most valuable additioxi 
to the literature of banking. 
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No translation of Dante has eyer equalled that by Mr. Wright. 
" Lord Denman/' said an elegant critic in one of the chief ornaments 
of the London daily press, " may be proud of his son-in-law, who 
has converted into his Lordship's yemacular one of the grandest 
works of the human imagination — ^making the English peasant fami- 
liar with the loftiest dreams of genius that ever swept the eyelids of 
Italian poet. How that dark Florentine would have gloried in this 
English mirror, where he is reflected so truly in all the splendor and 
sublime mastery of his spirit. These translations may be placed 
high amongst the worthiest efforts of the kind we possess in our 
language." 

Several members of Mr. Wright's family lie interred in the church 
of St. Mary. A mural monument preserves the name of Samuel 
Wright, merchant, who died in 1753, aged fifty-six years. Another 
informs us that Ichabod Wright, esquire, died in 1777„aged seventy- 
four ; his wife Elizabeth following the husband, with whom she had 
lived happily fifty-six years' in 1782, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two years. 

EDMUND HABT. 

In connexion with the introduction of vaccination into Nottingham 
the name of Edmund Hart must ever be held hi remembrance. He 
closed his meritorious career on the 13th of November, 1832, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. The London Vaccine Institution, in 
testimony of the high value of his labors, elected him, in 1822, an 
honorary member of their society, and requested his acceptance of 
their diploma. Dr. Spencer Hall, in his picture of a Nottingham 
debating class which he frequented in his early days, has furnished 
a delightful sketch of the old good-hearted man, whose son, we may 
remark, is now (1853) a member of the council of his native town : 
" And now comes forward from the lower end of the room a rough, 
homely, but somewhat facetious man, advanced in years. He speaks 
on the subject, * The Nature of Heat,' as one having authority, and 
is listened to with a deference amoimting to something like venera- 
tion. His face is furrowed with the wrinkles of thought and care. 
Down by his side, in his left hand, hangeth a slouched and well-worn 
hat, whilst his right hand bears somewhat lightly on an ample staff; 
a brownish greatcoat descends nearly to his heels ; and his appear- 
ance altogether would warrant one in believing that aU the attention 
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which othere bestow on exterior show is by hun deyoted to the inner 
man. In his utterance he is as little elegant as in his appearance i 
his words come tumbling thickly and clumsily from his lips, yet are 
they so expressive that each one tells pointedly, and you forgive the 
B0im.d in consideration of the sense. He has written a work on the 
subject under discussion, and denied the ancient doctrine of latent 
heat — arguing that it is generated, and not revived, by friction, from 
a principal by litni denominated ' pyrogen.' He entertains peculiar 
opinions, too, on the nature of electricity, and has devised a method 
Of warding thunder storms from the neighbourhood of towns by 
sending up balloons armed with pointed steel rods whenever they 
approach ! Having risen by his own native energy of mind into 
public reputation, he has received the freedom of the town for 
philanthropically vaccinating a great number of children free of cost. 
He has adopted the profession of iBsculapius, and will long be re- 
membered for his talents, his eccentricities, and his usefrdness — ^and 
our society is always glad of a visit from old Edmund Hart, the 
doctor of Red Lion street." 

WILLIAM TELEIN, F.L.S. 
William Felkin, bom at Ilkeston, in Derbyshire, in 1795, was the 
son of the Rev. William Felkin, a Baptist minister of talent and 
note. A large family and limited means rendered it a difficult task 
for the good pastor to furnish his son with an education such as he 
desired. Happily, self-denial ruled that humble household, and the 
difficulty was overcome. When thirteen years old William, having 
been well groimded in English, was earning his bread in the stocking 
frame, and at that early age he was in the habit of making three 
pairs of women's 26-guage fashioned hose in one day. The imcom- 
mon application and skill displayed by the youth won for liim the 
notice of Messrs. Heard and Hurst of Nottingham, by whose kind 
influence he was introduced to the hosiery trade, which he followed 
imtil 1820. In that year he became connected with John Heath- 
coat, esquire, Tiverton, and the machine- wrought bobbin-net trade. 
On Mr. Heathcoat's behalf he passed the greater part of the years 
1824-5 in France and Italy, investigating into the products and 
manufactures of those countries. The result of his enquiries was 
the discovery and patenting of the process of preparing silk, since 
well known under the name of *'patent reeling." In 1825-6 Mr. 
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f elkiii superintended at Tiverton the only conunef cial silk filatUJfe 
ever set up in this conntry, and in that single season he reeled iot 
Mr. Heathcoat 36,000 pounds of cocoons into lace silk. In 1826 he 
came to reside in Nottingham as agent fior the firm to which the 
enterprising Mr. Heathcoat belonged. In 1828-9 he presided over 
the committee sitting for the extraordinary purpose of attempting 
to regulate the irorking hours of the bobbin-net trade. At the 
numerous public meetings held in connexion with this combina- 
tion, wMcli soon fell to pieces, Mi. Fellun came prominently 
before the public, always as the attached friend of the working class. 
In 1830-33-36 Mr. FeUun drew up statistical accounts of the lace 
trade ; in 1832 an account of the hosiery trade ; and in 1844 a second 
and yery elaborate statement of the latter trade. This analytical 
paper, read at the second York meeting of the British Association, 
was the result of an enquiry instituted by the author's agents in 230 
parishes of the three midland counties. Its completion occupied 
upwards of six months^ and was carried on at a large expenditure of 
money as well as time. With untiring energy and self-sacrificing 
zeal Mr. FeUdn applied himself to the production of yaluable statis- 
tical papers, doubtiess finding in the laborious and expensiye com- 
pilation of these documents a precious consolation in the fact that 
he was doing good service for his town and the country at large. 
In 1832 he published a descriptive and numerical statement of 
the production of silk throughout Europe, and a proposition for 
improving Bengal silk; in 1835 a condensed translation from the 
"Code Napoleon" of the laws by which **Con8eils des Prud'hom- 
mes" are governed in France ; in 1837 a paper on wages, read at the 
Liverpool meeting of the British. Association ; in 1838, *' State of the 
Labouring Classes at Hyde," together with an account of the " Strike 
at Derby," read before the British Association at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; in 1841, a speech in favor of the Property Tax, delivered in 
the Nottingham Town Council ; and in 1846, a ** Plea for Missions 
beyond the Alps and Pyrenees." In 1836 he was elected a fellow of 
the Statistical Society of London, and in 1840 a fellow of the Lin- 
nasan Society. His profotmd acquaintance witii the general condition 
of the people rendered Mr. Felkin serviceable before parliamentary 
committees, and he gave evidence on the Children's Employment 
Commission, the Ten Hours Bill» Export oi Machineory, SUk Manu^^ 
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I'oTm's Bill, Educational Inquiries, Fenny Postage, Midland Bail-' 
yrvySf Nottingham Inclosures, Repeal of the Com Laws, and seyeral 
other matters of great public interest. In the midst of his accumu- 
lating private and public duties, he foimd time to furnish almost 
weekly contributions to the local press, chiefly upon the trade and 
business of the town. In 1850, when he had sat in the town council 
for eight years, he was elected mayor, an honor which was again 
conferred upon him in 1851. In 1851 he officiated as chairman of 
0'ury No. 20 in the Industrial Exposition^ having previously written, 
and dedicated by permission to Prince Albert, a lucid and 
meritorious essay on **The Commercial Aspect of the Great Ex- 
hibition." 

THOMAS COCKAYNE. 

As a worthy man, and the second reporter for the Nottingham 
press of the nineteenth century, Thomas Cockayne deserves to be 
named among the worthies of a town in which he for many years 
filled two onerous situations. He was originally employed upon the 
** Journal," and when other newspapers uprose he reported for the 
whole of them. At length he devoted himself to reporting for the 
*' Guardian," but he died soon after the change, in 1851. In the 
sketch of an old Nottingham discussion class, Dr. Spencer Hall ha» 
preserved a Daguerreotype of the deceased : ''To the right of the 
chairman sits a gentleman vrith dark hair and grave, expressive 
features. He wears a black coat and a white cravat, holds a little 
book in his hand, listens attentively, and takes notes of what is 
passing. His cloth and his gravity would almost make you think 
him a clergyman — ^his notes betoken him a reporter — ^but he is well 
known and respected by every one present as Mr. Cockayne, master 
of the Bluecoat school." 

THOMAS MILLEB. 

In the month of February, 1832, a few lioes appeared in the poet's 
comer of the " Nottingham Journal," with a prefiEuse to the following 
effect : " We have been much pleased by the perusal of a MS. poem 
by Thomas Miller, a journeyman basket-tioiaker, residing in Notting- 
ham. The author exhibits another striking proof of the manner in 
which true poetic genius is capable of triumphing over the greatest 
difficulties. Thomas Miller has had no opportunity of eiijoying those 
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advantageB whicli education and much leisure can afford ; still his 
untutored spirit has poured forth its feelings in the most natural 
strains, and has embodied its conceptions in poetry of a truly pleasing 
character." Who penned these patronising lines is now a matter of 
little import; but who Thomas Miller is the whole world of letter^ 
knows well. He has yentured into almost eyery department of lit6ra<*' 
ture, and has adorned them alL Nowhere, save in the works of 
Miss Mitford and the Howitts, do we find such delineations of the 
rural scenery and character of old England as in the Tolumes of 
Miller ; he has inyested the dark annals of ancient times with all the 
freshness and yiyacity of a romance ; to our biographic literature he 
has made welcome contributions; his noyels are true to English 
nature and life ; while his poetry combines the rich luxuriance of 
Spenser with a musical depth which has commended them to the 
&yor of the present generation. 

Thomas Miller is not a natiye of Nottingham. He merely came 
hither to pursue his occupation of a basket-maker, and he was still 
young when he set out for London to commence author. His literary 
acquaintances while he liyed in the lace metropolis were the Baileys, 
the Howitts, Hicklin, The Old Sailor, Hall, and poor Millhouse. At 
this time Clifton Groye was his feiyorite walk, which he considered 
the most attractiye in the neighbourhood, abounding as it does in 
rural beauties. Scattered throughout his works — ^and there is a 
noble array of yolumes bearing testunony to his fertility and his 
habits of industry — ^we can perceiye in many a page pictures of tiie 
scenery and people of Nottingham and its neighbourhood. The scene 
of hisnoyel '*Royston Gower" is laid at Nottingham and in the 
forest of Sherwood. The old castle is a prominent feature in this 
noyel. Then he brings Gideon Giles to Nottingham in his work 
bearing that name, and makes him spend the eyening at **mine 
host's " of the Old Ship, in Felham street. Many a merry night has 
the noyelist spent in the cosy cabin of that old house, surrounded 
by a circle of choice spirits, including the worthy landlord, old 
Nathaniel Warren, one of the truest-hearted men who eyer gaye the 
genuine " Derbyshire grip." And Miller's beautiful poem of *' The 
Passing BeU " was written, as he himself says, " on Blue-bell Mll^ 
near Nottingham, one Whitsuntide, many, many years ago." 
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*' To-day A fhooeand fonna walked forth in white, 
A thousand feet did thread the mazy danoe, 
A thousand eyes beamed blue, and soft, and bright, 
And in the ring did lip to lip advance. 
Even now I hear the dancers gaily bound. 
While I am here alone, listening to yon sad sound." 

Miller liyed off Coalpit lane, in the Meadow platts, and there, in his 
humble brick-floored dwelling — ^with a wife and family around him 
— ^he composed many poems. There his friends frequently found him 
in his poetical moods reading Swedenborg for the sake of the imagery, 
while he lent a helping hand to some culinary operation progressing 
at the kitchen fire. He had a shop in Swann's yard. Long row ; and 
even after he had published his first yolume it was his wont to 
have a stall in the market place on market days. This stall was 
generally planted at the comer of the Exchange towards the South 
parade, very near to the shop of Messrs. Pearson, nurserymen, and 
immediately imder the shadow of the gas lamp. There he used to 
stand himself on the Saturdays, and of a verity no more poetical 
basket-maker (we mean in aspect as well as reality) was ever seen in 
the noble market place of Nottingham. With a tasteful cap, specially 
mounted for the occasion, and a gentle cigar between his lips, he paced 
before his stall, from time to time withdrawing the fragrant Havan- 
nah, and addressing a melodious observation to some passing beauty. 
"Won't you have a basket, my dear?" or, to the mother with a 
child, "Now do buy a basket for the sweet little thing." Or, if 
he had a friend by his side, then would he recite in a subdued 
musical tone, favorite passages from the poets — ceasing only when, 
to the dismay of the delighted listener, some one stepped out of the 
busy stream of by-passers to purchase a basket from the nicely ar- 
ranged group. At this stall young HaU, " the Quaker boy at the 
^ Mercury ' office," frequently went to school of a Saturday after- 
noon. And a capital school it was, too, fitted at once to fan the 
poetical flame and to demolish the starched fabric of cut-and-dry 
quakerism. To Spencer those Saturday afternoons were truly the 
light of the week. Then would he sally forth to Sneinton, and have 
a walk into the country with Millhouse. Returning to the towTi, he 
never missed the basket stall at the Exchange with its genial keeper, 
who was never tired of repeating and enforcing the chief beauties of 

the great poets ; next came the Artisans' Library, and a word or 

a 
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two with some of the hard-headed youths who were there waging 
war with ignorance; the too short day closing not unfrequently 
with a gathering of the glorious galaxy of minstrels at Richard 
Howitt's, where, in addition to the Nottingham worthies, Samuel 
Plumbe from Carlton was always a welcome visiter. 

Not long after the publication of his *' Songs of the Sea Nymphs" 
Miller departed for London, where, after surmounting difficulties 
enough to damp and discourage a less ardent spirit, he placed himself 
in a position to liye genteelly on the fruits of his pen. On the strength 
of his success he even became a publisher ; but literary men are not 
generally successful in seUing books, and he formed no exception to 
the rule. 

Like Ebenezer Elliott, who wished people to think he had been a 
working cutler, Miller has tried to delude the innocent reader into 
the idea that he had really gone with the gipsies, which, it is almost 
needless for us to say, is merely a poetical fiction, 

" Only that and nothing more." 
CHARLES HOOTON. 

Charles, the twin son of Samuel and Elizabeth Hooton, was bom 
on the 10th of May, 1810, at their house in Upper Parliament street. 
His twin brother died in infancy. He was remarkable from his 
earliest years for the fiidlity with which he acquired knowledge and 
the brilliancy of his boyish wit. "Bilberry Thurland," a tale of 
great pathos and interest, was his first production. In the editorship 
of the ''Leeds Times " he succeeded poor Robert Nicoll — ^that gentle 
and loving spirit who a short time before had gone back to his own 
beloved Scotland to die. In compliance with the advice of '*an 
eminent London bibliopole at the western end of the metropolis," 
Hooton removed to London from Leeds about 1836-7. He imme- 
diately set about writing ** Colin Clink," which appeared in "Bentley's 
Miscellanv." About the same time he was installed editor of the 
**True Sun," during whose brief career he published in its columns 
a series of letters on political economy. In the "Woolsack," a for- 
gotten weekly newspaper, the first number of which appeared on the 
30th of May, 1840, Mr. Hooton assailed the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery with great power and effect ; the paper, however, expired 
ere it had attained its fifth number. Discouraged by his virant of suc- 
cess Mr. Itooton sailed along with several of his relatives for Texas, 
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but here misfortune haunted his footsteps. While abroad he spent 
nine months in the woods, hunting and fishing being almost his sole 
occupations. Afterwards he spent six months in New Orleans *'at 
the old work of newspapering," as he termed it. Thence he went to 
New York, and finally he edited a daily paper in Montreal, Canada, 
for a few weeks. After passing through many vicissitudes he returned 
to his native land, broken in spirit, health, and means. He took up 
his residence with his family at Nottingham, where he wrote a series 
of ballads chiefly illustrative of American stories and manners for 
"Colbum's New Monthly Magazine." In January, 1847, Mr. Hooton 
commenced a work of fiction in "Ainsworth's Magazine," entitled 
"Launcelot Widge," during the publication of which he died. Many 
of the incidents in this story bear reference to the author's own 
career, and more especially to hib youthful days ; for the versatility 
of talent with which he was endowed was such that he was equally 
at home with the pen, the pencil, and the palette. Up till the day 
of his death almost Mr. Hooton was busily at work ; and, while 
several of his unpublished papers were printed in '*Colbum," a 
curious autobiography in MS. was committed to the care of a reve- 
rend Mend. After his return from the New World Mr. Hooton 
never regained his health. In a letter written to Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth eleven days before his death he says that he was visited 
every winter with a return of ague and fever, in Texas appropriately 
termed "the shakers." 

On the morning of the 16th of February, at the early age of thirty- 
four years, poor Hooton died in the house on Mansfield road next 
door but one to the Forest tavern, on the side towards the town. 
When application was made to the Literary Fund on his behalf, it is 
a singular fact that the publisher of " Colin Clink" refused to lend a 
copy of that work, to be laid, in obedience to the laws of the institu- 
tion, before the committee. The inadequate sum of £20 was granted 
by the body for his relief. 

"Charles Hooton," according to one who knew him well, "was of 
a kindly disposition, open and sincere, generous, unsuspicious, and 
frank-hearted; an enthusiastic lover of the noble, the beautiful, 
and the true, both in sentiment and conduct. To these qualities he 
added a high sense of honor, keen and delicate feelings, and an 
ardent admiration of social progress and political liberty. In that 
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itrong feeling of pride and self-reliance, which upheld him amidst 
his trials and afflictions, there was much analogy between his short 
career and that of the gifted, but ill-fated Thomas Chatterton, ' The 
manrellous boy who persisted in his pride/ " Mr. Hooton's relations 
still reside in the town, and his brother has now in his possession a 
number of the specimens of natural history and curiosities brought 
from Texas by the enterprising youth. Mr. Collishaw, of the Union 
Workhouse, has, we believe, possession of the MS. of one of Hooton's 
tales, the pen-and-ink illustrations accompanying which give token 
of his ability as an artist. 

SPENCER T. HALL, PH.D., M.A. 
Dr. Spencer T. Hall's family and name are in many ways associated 
with Nottingham. His great-grandfather, Mr. George HaU, though 
possessed of considerable property at Sutton-in-Ashfield, had also a 
residence in this town, where he married a lady named Rigley. 
George was of an original turn of mind, and spent his leisure hours 
in cultlyating music and in mechanical inventions ; he could also 
<* rhyme a couplet." He had several sons, one of whom, William, a 
merchant, was much abroad, and died on the continent. Another 
son, Samuel, he established at Sutton as a farmer. Mazrying the 
daughter of Timothy Wilcox, who then rented Clipstone Lodge and 
Park of the Cavendish family, and subsequently of the Bentincks, 
Samuel had, besides other children, a son, also named Samuel, who, 
after passing his boyhood at Sutton and in the ancient forest scenes 
around King's Clipstone, was apprenticed to a relative of the name 
of Broadhurst, in Nottingham, and, on reaching manhood, went to 
Iiondon, and became a convert to quakerism. Like his grandfather 
George, he was a man of genius, observation, and inquiry ; and, on 
returning, after an absence of some years, to his native county, he 
occupied his leisure in agricultural experiments, reading, and study 
— occasionally writing on subjects with which he was familiar. He 
was the first person to apply pressure on scientific principles to the 
growth of grain and bulbous roots ; but, having been beguiled into a 
ruinous partnership with a distant relative, and into a business for 
which his tastes perhaps unfitted him, he was suddenly plunged into 
poverty. About the same time he had married a widow, a native of 
the Peak of Derbyshire, whose maiden name was Eleanor Spencer, 
and who was a person of great warmth of heart and some imagination. 
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At the approach of misfortune they retired to " a rustic, one-storied 
white-walled, brown-thatched, brook-side cottage," at Sutton, where 
was bom, on the 16th December, 1812, their son Spencer Timothy, 
with whom we have now to do. 

Bom in obscurity, and accustomed from his earliest days to the 
hardships of poverty, and often of illness, yet breathing withal an 
atmosphere of morality, intelligence, and homely respectability, the 
boy grew up with a degree of bashfulness when not ** drawn out '* — 
and of simple, unaffected out-spokenness whenever he was — ^which, 
together with the grotesque Quaker garb in which he was arrayed, 
made him so outre to superficial observance that he was but little of 
a favorite where other children came ; thus he was early thrown 
upon the resources ^of his own mind, upon nature, and books for 
companionship and solace. Books of all sorts — ^that is, of all such 
sorts as coiild be found in the days of dear literature and in a rural 
neighbourhood — ^he read with avidity; wherefore his mind early 
became a rude microcosm of general science, history, ethics, and 
poetry, which subsequent experience tended to digest, to refine, and 
evolve. There were never wanting, however, a few to know and 
encourage him. ''There has never,'' he says in one of his works, 
" been wanting some refreshing stream of friendship and aj^recia- 
tion, flowing by the side of my rugged, and often burning, path of 
life." As he grew up, his half-sister, Hannah, bought and borrowed 
many books for him. And he had learnt to read very early ; for, 
by an ingenious contrivance of his fieither, the alphabet, printed in 
both large and small characters, had been pasted along a rail m the 
workshop, where he was in the habit of playing, and thus, as he 
sustained himself by the rail, the letters caught his young eye, 
so that he learnt to walk and read together. It would be difiicult to 
touch upon all the elements entering into the character of a man like 
Spencer Hall; and, perhaps, they might be found better indicated in 
his writings and lectures than in any studied memoir. From the age 
of five to eleven he was employed in nursing a poor invalid brother, 
in winding cotton for the stocking-makers, and working in the gar- 
dens and £arms about his home—getting an hour or two's schooling 
when he could snatch it, and reading by the evening fire of his native 
cottage or at the houses of those neighbours who would lend him 
books. At the age of eleven he leamt to work in the stocking-frame, 
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and at the age of fourteen to make a shoe. Indeed, he would proba- 
bly have continued a shoemaker had it been compatible with his 
health. These occupations were relieved by occasional field work ; 
and we haye heard him say that he could dig, plough, reap, stack, 
thresh, and winnow, make a stocking and a shoe, write a book and 
print and bind it, or give a lecture, or take stock of a man's body and 
mind, and furnish him with an inyentory of the same — and that there 
was not one of those earlier occupations at which he would not gladly 
work again were it to hapi>en in the line of his duty to do so. In 
consequence of a kindly word of encouragement spoken by a local 
surgeon, Mr. Carter, afterwards Dr. Carter of Bemers street, London, 
Spencer was, at the age of twelye, sent to school ; but the boy was 
misinterpreted there, and made so little progress that he soon re- 
turned, to his wonted rustic labors. • A spring had been touched, 
however, that coiild not cease to vibrate. He became a more ardent 
student of nature and reader of books in solitude than ever ; and, at 
the age of sixteen, in consequence of reading the life and works of 
Dr. Franklin, he resolved immediately to imitate that distinguished 
philosopher, and, in the first place, to run away from home and find 
a more intellectual occupation. His accoimt of this event, published 
more than ten years back in '* Chambers's Edinburgh Journal," is 
affecting enough. It was on a cold evening in January, 1829, that, 
with a small bundle of books and clothes, and thirteen pence halt- 
penny in cash, he stole away from his native cot, with conflicting 
emotions of sorrow for the pain he knew it woxdd give his parents 
and hope of the joy with which he believed he should some time 
recompense them in the day of his success. After wandering the 
leng^ of Loughborough, spending one night by the way at Notting- 
ham, he worked in a lace machine at Costock for five weeks, his 
employer being Matthew Litchfield. Then, returning to Nottingham, 
he was offered the situation of an out-door apprentice on the " Mer- 
ciiry " newspaper by Mr. Joseph Shaw, at that time one of its active 
proprietors. During the first year, when his wages were but four 
shillings a week, with from twopence to fourpence extra allowed him 
for good conduct, he lodged in Olive row. Mount street, with a 
motherly old quaker lady of the name of Gripper. Every hour he 
could snatch from the night was employed in reading books, of which 
he could now have plenty from his employer and other friends, or 
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from the Artisans' Library. Spencer soon became a familiar per- 
sonage to the Nottingham public ; for his appearance, eminently 
kenapeekle^ as the Scotch call it, was as quaint almost as when he 
resided in his cottage home. A drab cutaway coat without collar, 
with vest and continuations to match, and a broad-brimmed hat, over 
a face not without some lines of character, made him the subject of 
many a good-natured joke among those who knew him. But he bore 
it all with good humour, and went on the way of his duty rejoicing, 
but gradually modifying those sectarian peculiarities. At the 
end of the first year Mr. and Mrs. Shaw offered to take him into 
the house ; and there he remained as long as Mr. Shaw's connexion 
with the "Mercury" continued, when, with the paper, he was "turned 
over ** to Samuel Bennett, with whom he completed his engagement. 
In the meantime he had become a contributor of poetry to the news- 
papers and to the " Mirror," and a favorite with " The Old Sailor,." 
Richard Howitt, and other literary men of the town and neighbour- 
hood. It is pretty generally known that Mr. Hall was early a married 
man, and that the marriage has been an unhappy one, ending many 
years ago in separation. This it does not fall within our province to 
comment upon. "If a man and his wife cannot understand each 
other, a meddling world is still less likely to understand them." We 
have heard him say, however, that it was the proudest moment of his 
life, when, seven years after running away from his native place, he 
returned to it again, with a beloved wife by his side, to establish a 
printing press there — the town having been before without one. He 
succeeded in establishing a press, but not a purse. He was 
appointed postmaster, upon a post-office being founded in Sutton ; 
and about the same time he started a small periodical, " The Sher- 
wood Magazine," respecting which Ebenezer Elliott wrote to him 
as follows: "Your magazine will not pay, even as a help to your 
business. No local periodical ever did — except one — the *Wath 
Magazine ' — ^that did pay ; but the subscribers didn't^onsequently 
it went down, but not before the editor had to pump for copy at a 
dry well." Hall's rustic magazine, certainly not for the want of 
matter, went down too, though it gained him some friends who were 
useful in after life. Ruined and in sorrow, but not without hope, he 
despised the advice of one of his creditors,, which was to wipe off all 
his debts at once by "scheduling," went to York, where he superui- 
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tended the offices of the'* Herald" and **Conrant" newgpai>ers, and 
brought out his ** Forester's Offering/' which gained him an unex- 
pected reputation. This was in 1839-40. Soon afterwards he became 
co-editor of the " Sheffield Iris," and resident goyemor of the HoUis 
Hospital in Sheffield ; and with a willing and grateful heart he now 
made an honorable arrangement with all his creditors. While at Sutton 
he had contributed to the ** Metropolitan Magazine" and ** Dearden's 
Miscellany," and at York he received from a brother poet the sobrigiiet 
of *'The Sherwood Forester," by which he has since been so widely 
known. '* Rambles in the Country by the Sherwood Forester" were 
written chiefly in 1841, and found a fitting publisher in Thomas Miller 
in 1842. In November, 1841, Mr. Hall was presented with a richly 
carved oak walking stick at a great gathering in honor of the Sher- 
wood Forest worthies held at the village of Edwinstowe. While 
resident in Sheffield he was a looker-on at some mesmeric experi- 
ments in that town ; and, after much earnest study, he in the simmier 
of 1842 delivered his first lecture on mesmerism at the small town of 
Castleton in Derbyshire. In December of the same year he lectured 
to three thousand people at Sheffield ; and his first lectures at Not- 
tingham, in January, 1843, created much excitement. In May, Mr. 
Hall lectured in London, and in the same year he visited most of the 
large manufacturing districts. In 1844 he visited the north of England 
and Scotland, and his experiments in Edinburgh were seen by Leibig, 
Combe, Gregory, Dr. Samuel Brown, Robert Chambers, Bon Gaiil- 
tier, and nearly all the other persons of note then in the city. Early 
in 1845 he returned to London, and was received with attention and 
respect by the present Earl of Carlisle and many other distinguished 
people. At this time Mr. Hall's apartments in Pall mall were often 
crowded with persons of high standing in the world of science and 
letters. He resided at Wilford, and lectured in Liverpool and else- 
where, in 1846-7, and in the latter year published ** The Upland 
Hamlet and other Poems." He was afterwards for half a year secre- 
tary to the society for abolishing capital punishments — sometimes, with 
the late Lord Nugent and others, addressing public meetings on that 
subject. The summer of 1848 saw him resume his mesmeric soirees 
in Bloomsbury square, London ; but he relinquished them at the 
close of that year, from a long growing, and at last settled, convic- 
tion, that his mission and public demonstrations in that walk ought 
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to cease, though his belief in the yalidity of the phenomena remained 
unshaken. This course was not adopted -without a serious sacrifice ; 
for at that very time he was engaged to lecture at Windsor and at 
some of the most important metropolitan institutions, and his pas- 
sage to Russia had been arranged for without any risk or expense to 
himself. Mr. Hall's exhibitions of mesmerism, whether in public or 
private — ^in the forest of Sherwood or in the learned circles of the 
Scottish metropolis — ^were most triumphant. He had often to combat 
earnestly in support of his opinions, and not unfrequently he was 
opposed in a most imfair and imgenerous manner by the medical 
profession, and by ignorant or hireling newspapers. It was on such 
an occasion that the good Bernard Barton administered a right hearty 
correction to some illiberal slanderer of his Mend Hall, and comforted 
the apostle of mesmerism with a generous epistle in rhyme : 

** I wot not, reck not, of the art 
By thee, my ftiend, profest, 
But I believe thy head and heart 
Are worthy of the best. 

« Hence, when I wltnem Jeer or gibe 
On thy profeasionB cast, 
And hear thee with the impostor tribe 
Attempted to be elas8*d ; 

« I cannot well forbear, in sooth. 

One tribute, owing birth 

Not leas unto thy moral truth 

Than intellectual worth ! 

«Thy 'ism' may be or fiilse or true. 
But whichsoever it prove. 
In thy upright and simple view 
>TU held with faith and love ! 

" And thou hast found it in the still 
And quiet depths of thought, 
And deemest it for many an iU 
With healing virtue flraught. 

** Then hold rr I in that guileless faith. 
Which thy defence shall be 
'Gainst all that ^ther socmi or scathe 
Can heap on it or thee I" 

A portion of these years was employed in the application of mag- 
netism as a curatiTe in peculiar diseases, and his name came before 
the public as a promoter of the recovery of several eminent indivi- 
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duals. And it is due to Mr. Hall to state that at that early period 
he produced in public all those experiments which, under the name 
of electro-biology, were subse^ently re-introduced into this country 
from America, and created, for a time, great excitement. During his 
mesmeric career he edited the " Phreno-Magnet " and published a 
volume of " Mesmeric Experiences/' It may be worthy of mention 
that he devoted the proceeds of one of his lectures at Nottingham to 
the General Hospital, whither he had been taken for a short time in 
his youth during a period of illness ; and he was now able to hand 
over nearly £20 to that most admirable institution. 

In the spring of 1849 Mr. Hall sojourned in the sister island, and 
on his return published a little book, " Life and Death in Ireland," 
descriptive of what he had seen and thought " in that beautiful but 
sorrowful land." Since then he has devoted himself to the study 
and homoeopathic practice of medicine, and in his leisure hours to 
lecturing on physiological or psychological questions and to litera- 
ture. Towards the close of 1852 he was honored with the degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy by the Royal University of Tutingen, Wurtem- 
berg, and also with the title of Master of Arts — ^the latter being an 
honor volimtarily conferred by the learned body. In the beginning of 
1863 Dr. Hall published **The Peak and the Plain," a delightful wreath 
of prose and poetry, previously scattered over newspapers and period- 
icals, or smaller works which had long been out of print. At the time 
this is written he is located in Derby. 

And now, after this brief life- story, need we seek to delineate the 
character of Dr. Spencer Hall ? " He was a man," said John Fowler 
of Sheffield, '* that seemed destined to live the life of impulse ; but 
his impTilses appeared to be simply the excitements of kindly good 
will." Those who know him best speak the kindliest words of him. 
** I have been most intimate with Spencer Hall from his boyhood," 
said William Howitt once, " and know that he loves whatever is true 
and beautiful, and scorns whatever is false or mean." And what 
says Dr. Samuel Brown, the author of " Galileo"? " Spencer Hall 
is not unworthy of his names ; like Spenser a poet, like Hall addicted 
to philosophy, like both a Christian gentleman. His woodland poems 
have made him amiably known to all his countrymen as the Sher- 
wood Forester ; and his scientific experiences have commended him 
to the respect of many of the true lovers of science both at home and 
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abroad. His poems are affectionate, sunny, graceful; true to English 
nature, and always spiritual in their tendency ; his scientific narra- 
tiyes and descriptions are ingenious, vigorous, and clear. As a man 
I know him to be a loyer of man ; giyen to self-help, enthusiastic, 
industrious, dutiful, braye, and altogether honorable." 

SIDNEY GILES. 
Bom in Mount street, Nottingham, in 1814, of humble parents, 
Sidney Giles married at Leicester in 1841, and died at the same town 
in the autumn of 1846. His ashes lie in the burial ground of Gallow- 
tree gate chapel, Leicester. He left a widow and two children at his 
death but scantily provided for. Spencer Hall, an associate and 
friend, has given us a pleasing glimpse of poor Sidney. He was *'one 
in whom gentleness and tenderness of spirit are associated with the 
most fervent, honest, and pure affections, and an active imagination." 
His was one of those finely strung natures which, associated with 
purity of spirit and life, often, alas ! give faithful presage of a brief 
sojourn upon earth. The early cultivation of his poetical faculty 
was stimulated by an acquaintance with Richard Howitt, and he 
was a contributor of several excellent sonnets to " Dearden's Miscel- 
lany." At the time of Sidney Giles's death his old friend Spencer 
Hall wrote the subjoined epitaph upon the departed poet : 

" Come, Nature's lover ! let thy tear 
Fraternal on this verdure fall : 
A poet's bones are mouldering here— 
His mind earth could not keep in thralL 

** Oh, truest love poor Sidney bore 
For all that's noble, pure, or kind ; 
And we may search the wide world o'er. 
But not a friend more faithful find. 

•* How warm his heart ! his wit, how bright ! 
His thoughts what beams of morning Ught ! 
Alas, that here so soon was run 
A course with so much hope begun." 

« 

EDWARD HIND. 

Edward Hind, bom at Nottingham on the 7th of November, 1817, 
has, through the mediimi of the metropolitan and local journals, 
published a vast quantity of prose and verse. Li 1848 Mr. Hind 
published a pamphlet entitled ''Reason's Kemonstrance," which was 
pronounced by Philip Bailey to be " a very powerftdly written appeal 
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in favor of the greatest happiness principle. The evils of war and the 
pnre and holy fruits which spring from love and goodwill towards 
men are set forth with much force and beauty of expression." His 
local sketches abound in curious, out-of-the-way knowledge, ac- 
quired by the author in his rambles aroimd the borough. Though he 
has made some wonderful flights in a higher sphere, as in his address 
to ** The Stars," still he excels chiefly in transferring to his page the 
characteristics of the life and scenery by which he is surrounded, 
and he will long be remembered as a successfril member of the Sher- 
wood school. In one of his rambles by his favorite Trent a few years 
ago Mr. Hind was the happy instrument of saving a yotmg man from 
being drowned, though he accomplished the gratefrd task only at the 
risk of his own life. Mr. Hind is the author of ** Prometheus Bound : 
a life-Drama," which contains many brilliant thoughts. This poem 
is understood to be an autobiographical fragment, and coming gene- 
rations, we believe, will regard it as one of the most remarkable 
works ever produced in that town which first saw 'Testus" given 
to a wondering world. In the opening of " Prometheus Bound" we 
are introduced to the youthful hero : 

*' In the soft sunshine of departed days, 
I see him roaming o'er the gold-flower'd fields, 
Referring every thought to Ddty ! 
Trained by the Hebrew bards, by Milton, Addiscm, 
Bums, Fenelon, Goldsmith, Shakspere, Paley— all 
^yho' ve writ in stars upon the night of time. 
His mind reflects the beauty of the earth, 
And glory of the heavens, as a dear mirror 
Beflects the face of mom. 
He gazes hopefully on the years to oome. 
Anticipating happiness to be — 
Badiant as lore, and joy, and fame, and fbrtuae. 
Child of imagination I see him stand 
With aspect open as a cloudless sky ; 
Heart full of youth as is the rose of fragrance ; 
Thought lighting up his brain like summer sunshine ; 
Sending the music of his praise from earth. 
As happy as the lark that sings in heaven." 

Then we learn that he was 

" Sent to pursuits, tat which he was as fit 
As Pascal for a prize-fight, Cowper for a crowd ; 
Life's beauty faded ; health, its glory, went. 
Sunless, moonless, starless grew his sky ; 
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The brightnefls of his mom became a night 
Of festering thoughts, and blistering strange sensations. 
The chords of life 'gan playing discords, not 
The harmonies they should ; 
And in the darkness of despair his soul 
Wept fire, and none consoled him. 
He felt the glory of his spring eclipsed ; 
He watched the beauty of his youth depart ; 
Starr'd with irradiant hopes as thick as heaven- 
Fraught with all noblest aspirations — gentle as 
The tears of summer, weeping o'er sleeping flowers. 
He felt health go— he felt his peace depart, 
Despite his tears, his efforts, and his prayers, 
Which shook his breast, as earthquakes shake the world. 
He could not stay them. 
Oh ! this story 

Should utterance hare— like Nature's thunder-throes. 
When, with volcanic voioe, she speaks in groans, 
Afl!righting nations, 
And writes her pangs in mountains on the world !" 



He endured 



** Lcmg years of frightful murderous suffering. 
With which no one e'er sympathised ; 
For 'tis the curse of miseries such as these. 
While they inflict mare suffering than all others. 
There is no sympathy for them : 
Half -educated and ignorant men— 
And we are all half-educated. 
And Ignorant too— 
(I am very, although I've read 
Ten thousand books, and studied a thousand men ;) 
Sympathise only 

With what they see, or feel, or understand. 
Thinking aU substances shadows beyond these. 
We see the body's hurt, who sees the mind's ? 
A realer thing I 
The bUnd man's grief 
Is written (m all eyes— Mt by all hearts — 
Helped by all hands. 
But when the only woe of all the earth 
Is blasting with agony the godlike mind. 
There's never a ray of comfort for the soul 
Whose pangs might blister e'en the fires of hell, 
And teach them how to torture ! " 

The poem closes with these lines : 

" I will return unto this tiieme again. 
I'll write it as an epic poem yet, 
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A timgedy to whieh 

Hamtet's a eomedj, Oowper's a fjuee. 

And Job's apirtomhnc! 

r n write it in my Uood-^n an my Uood, 

Todothatjiutlee 

Vwe feebly painted here the shadow of : 

For safTeriiig can bat qwak in words, d'ye see, 

CRioald groan in universe eonTnlrioiis, 

Wherein the stars and wotlds of heaTen should roll, 

like reeling billows in a dmnken sea. 

Till space itself should stagger I 

'TU for this he lives 

Who never yet existed." 

J. BUSSELL HIND. 

J. R. Hind was bom at Nottingham, on the 12th of May, 1823^ 
where his father at that time was engaged as a Lice mamifactnrer. 
He reeeiyed his education chiefly at priyate schools in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but as regards astronomy he is entirely self-taught. From 
the time he was six years of age he dcTOted erery spare moment to 
the reading of astronomical works ; and at four years of age, on eyery 
clear night, his great delight was to gaze at the stars. In the files 
of the "Nottingham Journal" for 1839-40, and in the volumes of 
"Dearden's Miscellany," we find a number of astronomical notes 
with the signature, "J. R. H.," which bear testimony to Mr. Hind's 
early industry and to the peculiar interest which he has ever displayed 
on the subject of comets. In November, 1840, at the recommendation 
of Professor Wheatstone (to whom Mr. Hind had been introduced by 
Mr. W. Carpmael, of Idncoln's-inn), he was engaged as one of the 
assistants in the magnetical and meteorological department of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal ; 
and he continued in this appointment till June, 1844. In the interim 
Mr. Hind availed himself of the fine astronomical library attached to 
the Observatory, to perfect himself in the methods of calculation em- 
ployed by the best authorities at the present day ; and having alwa3rs 
had a leaning to comet&ry astronomy, Mr. Hind occupied himself in 
determining the orbits of those bodies as they were discovered, and 
in deducing more accurate orbits for some of the older ones. His 
first attempt at calculation was an ephemeris of Bremicker's comet 
of 1840, published in the Greenwich observations of that year. In 
June, 1844, on the recommendation of the Astronomer Royal, Mr. 
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Hind received the appointment of observer at the private observatory 
of George Bishop, esqiure, South Villa, Regent's Park, to which he 
is still attached. Previously to joining Mr. Bishop, however, Mr. 
Hind was engaged for three months under Mr. Airy, at Kingstown, 
near Dublin, on the government expedition for determining chrono- 
metically the longitude of Valencia. We subjoin a list of discoveries 
cometary, planetary, and stellar, since Mr. Hind's connexion with 
the Regent's Park Observatory: I. Comets. 1. A comet, 1846, July 
29, which was found about two hours earlier by De Vico^ at B^me. 
2. A comet, 1846, October 18, of which only one observation could 
be procured, owing to the cloudy weather which prevailed all over 
Europe. 3. A comet, 1847, February 6, afterwards visible to the 
naked eye in full daylight, only a few degrees distant from the sun's 
limb, as, in iact, Mr. Hind predicted it would be. II. Planets. 1. 
The planet /m, 1847, August 13. 2. The planet Flora, 1847, October 
18. 3. Victoria, 1850, September 13. 4. Irene, 1851, May 19.— The 
name, derived from the Greek word signifying Peace, was given by 
Sir John Herschell, to commemorate in the heavens the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of All Nations, at that time just opened in London. 
5. Melpomene, 1852, June 24, named by the Astronomer Boyal. 6. A 
planet, 1852, August 22, not yet named. 7. A planet, 1852, Novem- 
ber 16. 8. A planet, 1852. HI. Stellar Astbonomy. The re- 
markable new star in Ophiuchus, 1848, April 27, which became 
visible suddenly, as a conspicuous fiery star, to the naked eye, and 
BO continued about one month ; after that it gradually declined, and 
now shines as star of the eleventh or twelfth magnitude. Mr. Hind 
has discovered fifteen new variable stars, one of which has a period 
of nine days only, and resembles the well known star Algol in its 
variations ; and Mr. Hind is believed to have been the first to 
point out the great predominance of the red color in variable stars, 
and the cloudy dull appearance which some of them exhibit about 
their minima. To this list should be added three nebulae which had 
escaped previous observers. Mr. Hind was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in December, 1844, and has held the 
honorary office of foreign secretary six years. In November, 1847, 
he was elected a corresponding member of the Societe Philomatique 
at Paris ; and, in May, 1851, was chosen to succeed the late Professor 
Schumacher, as a corresponding member of the National Institute of 
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France. The king of Denmark has presented Mr. Hind with a gold 
medal for the discoTerj of the comet of Febmary, 1847 ; and he has 
receiyed three medals and prizes firom the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris for his planetary discoveries, besides a public testimonial from 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London. The national Institute 
of France have presented him for the third time with Lalaad's prize 
of about 300f. and a medal, for his discovery of the imprecedented 
number of four new planets during the year 1852. The Royal 
Astronomical Society have also presented him with their gol4 medal, 
as a testimony of their high appreciation of his merits. The govern- 
ment have lately conferred upon him a pension of £200 per annum, 
and he has been recently appointed to be editor of the Nautical 
Almanac, at a salary of £600 per annum. Mr. Hind has com- 
puted at least seventy orbits for planets and comets during the 
last ten years, in addition to various other calculation scattered 
through the volumes of the " Astronomische Nachricten," and 
the publications of the Astronomical Society and Paris Academy 
of Sciences. Mr. Hind has published a treatise on the ** expected 
return of the great comet of 1264 and 1556," which body engaged 
much of his attention when very young ; a small work upon planetary 
astronomy, entitled "the Solar System ;" an "astronomical vocabu- 
lary ; " and an important work on " The Comets." 

HENBY SEFTDfUS SUTTON. 
Henry Septimus Sutton, author of "The Evangel of Love,'' 
" Clifton Orove Garland," and " Quinquenergia," is the seventh 
child of Mr. Richard Sutton, proprietor of the "Nottingham Review." 
He was bom in Bottle lane, Nottingham, in the house now occupied 
by Mr. Allen, ropemaker, in February, 1825. His early studies 
were commenced under the tuition of Miss Smith, of Nottingham, 
sister of Mr. Powers Smith, then editor of the "Review," whence 
he was subsequently transferred to Mr. Roper's establishment, 
in Parliament street, and at a later period to the Proprietary 
school, Leicester. Diminutive in stature and feeble in constitution, 
he always appeared considerably younger than he actually was, a 
circumstance which, while he was yet a youth, proved the source of 
repeated annoyances to him. Before it had been resolved to dedicate 
him to any particular profession his mental superiority was marked, 
and it became more strongly developed by study. In connexion with 
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the newspaper his &ther has a bookseUing and stationery estab- 
lishment ia Bridlesmith gate. Frequently, when his schoolfellows 
would be amusing themselves with healthful out-door sports, 
Henry might be seen hanging by leg and arm £rom staves in the 
shop ladder, well content to remain there suspended if he had a 
favorite book for a companion. About this period the youth 
indulged in a whim which already indicated the tone of his mind 
and ambition. He commenced a little manuscript magazine, 
and, dubbing himself editor and proprietor, levied literary contribu- 
tions from the compositors in his fieither's office. The period at length 
arrived when the young aspirant was to enter upon another epoch. 
He served an apprenticeship of three years to Mr. Harrison, druggist, 
Bridlesmith gate, Nottingham. The young poet was next articled 
to a surgeon of good practice at Chattms, in Cambridgeshire, where 
he soon made rapid strides in the study of medicine and anatomy. 
It was here that he first became acquainted with the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the American poet and philosopher, of whose 
works he became an ardent admirer, and whose influence upon his 
mind is perceived throughout the pages of " The Evangel of Love," 
a work which was begun at Chatteris. Though he possessed a capa- 
cious intellect, he was small in person ; and, when a press of profes- 
sional business occurred and his principal would assign to him the 
duty of visiting a portion of the patients, his pale, juvenile-looking 
face, innocent even of the first dawnings of down, was not calculated 
to create in their minds confidence as to the extent of his medicinal 
or surgical knowledge, and they not unfrequently sent him away in 
a somewhat unceremonious mann^. This, combined with a distaste 
lor the profession caused by experience in the dissecting room, in- 
duced him to look for some more congenial calling. Having made 
himself master of Isaac Pitman's system of shorthand- writing, he 
turned his attention to the press. When within about a year of the 
expiration of his surgical studies a vacancy occurred in the reporting 
department of the ** Nottingham Review," and, notwithstanding the 
grave objections of his fitther to his relinquishing a profession of so 
much respectability as that of a surgeon, Henry's indenture was can- 
celled, and he returned to his native town. He entered immediately 
on his new duties as a newspaper reporter, and displayed such an apti- 
tude for the profession that he was soon acknowledged by the various 
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members of the local press to be the best Yerbatim reporter in Not^ 
tingham. He was then the only one amongst them who used phono- 
graphy; but its superiority over the old systems of stenography was so 
apparent that the junior reporter of the '* Journal *' was induced to 
abandon Harding for Pitman^ an example which was subsequently 
followed by others. His moral influence upon his brother reporters 
was a pleasing circumstance in connexion with this portion of his 
history. Whereyer he met them — ^whether in the council-chamber 
the police-court, or at the meeting of the board of guardians — ^Lt 
was with a cordial grasp of the hand, and an equability of temper 
which nothing cotdd disturb. " No matter what might be the extent 
of the provocation he received, during his sojourn in Nottingham," 
remarks a professional brother who knew and loved him well, " he 
was never known to give way to angry word or look. His conduct 
seemed based on a solid moral foundation ; and his aversion to any- 
thing of an opposite tendency was so well known, that a ribald jest 
or an improper expression was seldom made in his presence, but if 
made it was sure to draw from him a just rebuke." Towards 
the end of 1846 he joined the discussion class at the Mechanics' 
Institution, and the leading part he took in the debates soon distin- 
guished him as the master spirit of the association. At the ensiung 
half-yearly meeting of the members of the class, he was balloted to 
the presidency, the duties of which office he discharged during the 
term with considerable ability. In Jime, 1847, he published his 
"Evangel of Love, "a work evincing great originality of thought, 
boldness of purpose, and determination of character, but pre-eminently 
distinguished for the deep tone of sincere sympathy and love towards 
all men that flows through its pages. It contains many noble pas- 
sages, but some of his most intimate Mends were grieved at its 
Pantheistic tendency. His elder brother, Mr. John Sutton, author 
of the "Nottingham Date Book," issued a pamphlet, pointing out 
the fallacious premises upon which many of the arguments are built. 
Henry Sutton frequently admitted to his friends that the " Evangel 
of Love" ought to be rewritten ; and on more than one occasion he 
expressed his determination to cast it entirely in a fresh mould. His 
list work, "Quinquenergia," (now in the press,) is intended, we 
believe, to serve this purpose. 
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Having been placed upon the committee of the MechanicB* Institu- 
tion, wil^ the assistance of other kindred spirits he remodelled the 
rules, and introduced some new regulations in accordance with the 
progressive spirit of the age. In the course of his visit to England, 
Ilalph Waldo Emerson delivered a series of lectures in Nottingham, 
when his yoimg disciple was much with him. Speaking of Sutton 
on one occasion, the American poet said he was the largest-souled 
man he had met with on this side the Atlantic ! In November, 1848, 
a small volume, entitled " Poems by Henry Sutton," was issued from 
the press. The miscellaneous pieces bear the impress of a so\il moved 
by a deep love of nature and an earnest longing to serve humanity. 
The poem of the book is "Clifton Grove Garland," which would 
alone be sufficient to entitle its author to notice in these pages. 

Before he left Nottingham to enter on the duties of a reporter 
at Colchester, the gentlemen engaged on the other local papers 
presented him with a beautifully bound copy of "The English Poets." 
Mr. J. A. Hammersley, who is now principal of the Manchester 
School of Design, but who was then connected with the Nottingham 
institution, kindly sketched an appropriate design upon the fly- leaf, 
surrounding a suitable inscription. 

His removal to the quiet of Colchester enabled him to pursue 
his studies in several important branches of knowledge, and to 
form the plan of his last work. In 1850 he obtained an appoint- 
ment upon the "Manchester Examiner and Times," one of the most 
ably conducted liberal journals in England. About Christmas, 1850, 
he paid a brief visit to Nottingham. Though short, it involved a 
ceremony of no little importance ; for he took the opportimity of 
joining his destiny with that of Miss Prickard, a yoimg lady of con- 
siderable literary attainments. They were married at the Methodist 
New Connexion chapel, Parliament street. 

Xocal llistorians. 

The borough and county historians have in the majority of cases 
been strangers. Dr. Robert Thoroton was of Car-Colston; poor Dr. 
Deering was a German ; John Throsby dated from Leicester ; Black- 
ner, a self-taught man, emerged from amongst the stocking looms of 
Derbyshire; and Laird, who has sketched Nottingham in the 
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'* Beauties of England and Wales," was merely a flying visiter. It 
is a noteworthy fact that Kirke White planned a history of his native 
town, the outlines of which Br. Southey found among those remains 
which so affectingly attested the laborious habits of the departed poet. 

BOBEBT THOBOTON. 

Bobert Thoroton, M.D., of Car-Colston, Nottinghamshire, wrote a 
** History of Nottingham, and also of the Coimty,'' the first now 
extant. This book he compiled partly from materials collected by 
his deceased father-in-law, Gilbert Bonn, seijeant-at-law, who re- 
sided in Bugge Hall on the High pavement. The work was issued in 
1677, in one folio volume, having been printed in London. The 
author did not long survive this event ; he died on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1678. 

CHAIULES DEEBINO. 

Charles Beering, M.B., was a native of Germany. In the Bromley 
House Library there is a volume in which we find, boimd up with an 
account of the town written in 1641 by an unknown author, a letter 
from Br. Beering, in which various biographical details are furnished 
"Bear Mr. Bury," to whom the epistle is addressed. This letter 
sets out with the complaint that malicious reports had been spread 
relative to Beering's character on his arrival in Nottingham, to the 
effect, says the maligned foreigner, that " I was a quack, had kept a 
mountebank stage, and lived at the sign of the Urinal.' ' The inhabi- 
tants were so disposed to believe these detracting rumours that even 
the friends to whom Mr. Bury had recommended him would not 
extend so much as their countenance to him. *' I have hitherto," he 
continues, "borne all with the patience of a stoic. I have given 
assistance cheerfully to the sick poor, still to no purpose whatever. 
Could I find a vaa/y to he ttaejul to the people of Nottingham^ I should 
think it ample amends for my past hardships," He then enters into 
some personal details. " Having passed through the several classes 
of the public school, performed my exercises at the Gymnasium of 
Hamburg, and acquainted myself with three or four living languages, 
I set out for Leyden in 1708." Here he studied for two and a half 
years ; and, having spent some time in study at Amsterdam, he, in 
the capacity of companion to a Holsatian nobleman, visited several 
parts of Europe. Having come to England he obtained a situation 
in 1715 as tu^or in a boarding school ; during 1716-17 he was with a 
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Mr. John Cope ; in 1718 lie went to France ; in January, 1719, he 
returned to England, and settled at Bedford for a time. Subsequently 
he resided in SpitaMelds, London, at llochester, and in Goodman's 
Fields, London, until August, 1735, when he arrived at Notting- 
ham, where, as we find from the poor doctor's affecting letter, his 
character was bitterly assailed by the inhabitants. ** Dr. Plumptre," 
he mildly remarks in the epistle, ** is said to be ye author of this dis- 
advantageous report." The adventurous and accomplished German 
determined to live down the foul calumnies of those who thought it 
incumbent upon them to become the enemies of the poor stranger, 
and he would appear iQtimately to have succeeded. At all events he 
not long afterwards issued '* Proposals for printing, by subscription, 
a book entitled Nottinohakia Yetus et Nova." ** This book," said 
the prospectus, '* will be useful to the inhabitants of the town and 
entertaining to the stranger." Copper-plate engravings by "the best 
hands" were promised. '*The author purposes to raise 500 sub- 
scriptions, in three months, after which the book will be published." 
The price to be 13s. in blue paper ; 15s. in calf. Li 1738 G. Ayscough 
printed for Deering a volume of 240 pages, containing a catalogue 
of plants, more especially those growing about Nottingham. The 
author's own interleaved copy of this work, with other interesting 
documents which belonged to him, have been deposited ia the Brom- 
ley House Library by James Bowland, of Cuckney, near OUerton, 
Nottinghamshire, who in August, 1815, sent a paper on Deering to Mr. 
Nichols for insertion in his " Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century." The Bromley House collection includes the interleaved 
"Catalogus Stirpium," with notes by the doctor himself and his 
friend, Mr. John Bird, the apothecary, of Mansfield ; four large vo- 
lumes of plants, and one small volume ; "A Description of Notting- 
ham, addressed to Langford Collin, esquire" — ^the writer's name 
John Gimthorpe — ^the date of the work, August 31, 1751 ; a large 
volume of "Deering Papers" — containing amongst others an amusing 
Talmudic legend called ** The Chronicles of the Derbyshire regiment, 
with the mighty actions of Devonshire their Colonel, by a Prince of 
the Jews ;" a "copy of the MS. account of Nottingham, written by 
an anonymous author the year before the CivH War broke out," and 
addressed to " the Bight Worshipful the Mayor of Nottingham," by 
the imknown author who preferred "rather to have no applause than 
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lose his reputation." The History of Nottingham was not published 
till eleven years after the proposals had been issued. The poor 
Doctor died in 1749, leaving his work in MS. The list of subscribers, 
some in the writing of the doctor, afterwards passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Dowland. Various parties, it woiild seem, subscribe for 
** two books ; " Lord Middleton opens the list with an order for four; 
the Countess of Oxford takes five ; and Joseph Langford subscribes 
for six. Deering was aided considerably in the compilation of the 
book by John Plumptre, esquire, M.P., who, on reading over the 
original MS., made many valuable notes for the use of the editor. 
Mr. Plumptre appears to have been a judicious coimseUor ; and we 
find him on more occasions than one nuldly charging the historian to 
leave out certain expressions which were only calculated to offend 
dissenters, at whom they were levelled. The history was published 
in one volume quarto, in 1751, by George Ayscough and Thomas 
Willington, who, it is said, interpolated it with absurd ghost stories. 
The publishers dedicated it to the Duke of Newcastle, recorder of the 
borough, in accordance with the wish of the author. The work con- 
tained several good pictures by Sandby, and the chief plate was 
dedicated to John Plumptre, esquire, M.P. for the town. Deering 
appears to have been warmly attached to Nottingham, notwithstand- 
ing the unfriendliness of his reception and his subsequent misfortunes. 
In his preface he states the inducements which led him to become 
historian of the town. He disclaims the prejudices of birth.; 
** his real motives for undertaking the task were, the antiquity of the 
place, its extremely inviting natural as well as acqtiired beauties, its 
importance in ancient times, and its flourishing state in our day." 
Deering was a loyal citizen and a warm supporter of the church. 
So loyal, indeed, that he wrote a history of Nottingham without once 
alluding to the name of Colonel Hutchinson ! and became an ensign 
in a company of foot raised in Nottingham on the 29th of October, 
1745, to repel the invading Stuart. Blackner relates that Deering 
was often heard to exclaim with feelings of apparent bitterness: 
"Every petty schoolmaster can maintain himself in comfort, which I 
am unable to do, though master of nine languages ! " It is stated 
that he obtained his degree of M.D. at Leyden, in Holland. Soon 
after his arrival in the Engish metropolis he was appointed secretary 
to the British Embassy to the court of Russia. On returning £com 
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Russia he is said to have married a lady, who did not long survive 
their union. In Nottingham, where he settled as a regular medical 
practitioner, his temper became soured by misfortunes, and it is 
related that, when invited to dinner, he would often vent his ill 
humour upon the articles brought to table, so that, as a matter of 
course, many of his friends deserted him. " He died," says Black- 
ner, '*of a brokefl heart on the 25th of February, 1749, in a chamber 
over a shop on the south side of St. Peter's square," occupied in 1815 
by Mr. Smith, hatter and hair dresser, and pulled down during the 
formation of Albert street. The corporation had the decency to bury 
the historian, who was in the most abject circumstances when he 
died. The defimct having been a little indebted to Thomas WiUing- 
ton, druggist, forthvidth that person and Ayscough seized upon the 
MS., though they had not the generosity to place a small slab on the 
grave of the poor author. These two gentlemen, however, published 
the work, being at the expense of the plates, save that of Plumptre 
house, which was furnished by the owner. Some affecting incidents 
have been related in connexion with Deering*s closing days. A lady 
named Turner, probably Mrs. Turner of Swanwick, the daughter of 
Dr. Thoroton, while passing through Nottingham, heard of his indis- 
position and poverty, called upon him, and left half a guinea in the 
hands of his landlady. When presented with the money by the 
mistress of the house he exclaimed, ** If you had stabbed me to the 
heart I should have thanked you, but this I cannot bear." While he 
was in health, a few months before his last illness, some of his Mends 
presented him with an electric machine, in the hope that it would 
provide him vrith a maintenance. Then in 1745 they purchased a 
commission for him in a foot regiment. But, unfortunately, as he 
himself said, *' All my helps injure me, as they are attended with 
more cost than profit." At the close of the rebellion he wrote an 
account of the achievements of the Duke of Kingston's light-hoise, 
which was placed over the entrance of the grand jury room in the 
County Hall. Dr. Deering, while in Nottingham, wrote a short 
treatise on the treatment of small-pox, which was published in 1737. 

JOHN THBOSBT. 

John Throsby was a native of Leicester. Nicholas Throsby, his 
fSeither, was mayor of that town in 1759. John, the future historian, 
was bom about 17d7» and died in 1803. He was for many years 
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parish clerk of St. Martin's, Leicester. He prepared for pablication 
a new edition of *'Dr. Thoroton's History of Nottinghamshire," to 
which he made extensive additions, inclndiag copious extracts from 
the yolume by Deering. Throsby was induced to publish this and 
other local works with a view to make his literary exercises pay in a 
pecuniary sense ; but, his works being expensiTe and his circle of 
readers limited, the experiment plunged him into fresh difficulties 
instead of adding to his comforts. His republication of Thoroton 
appeared in 1790. His other woiks are a "History of Leicester- 
shire," in six volumes; a "History of Leicester;" and "Select 
Views of Leicestershire," in two volumes. The copper plate en- 
gravings in the work on Nottinghamshire alone cost more than £200. 

JOHN BLACKNEB. 
John Blackner was a native of Ilkeston in Derbyshire, where he 
served an apprenticeship to the trade of a stocking maker. His 
education was wholly neglected in early youth, and it is related that 
he coTild not even write his name when he was maizied. If he lacked 
scholastic lore, he certainly, however, possessed an unusual knack at 
making lines clink ; and, as his fellow-workmen encouraged him by 
their praise, he vigorously strove to acquire sufficient pemnanship to 
jet down his rhymes as they rose in his mind. Previous to entering 
upon this task he had always been obliged to get some companion 
skilled in caligraphy to record his efiusions ; and a proud man was 
he when he had relieved himself from the humiliating mental 
bondage. He now accustomed himself to the practise of writing, 
and, as he took a warm interest in the politics of those excited times, 
he became an occasional contributor to the columns of the " Notting- 
ham Review," — a newspaper which represented the party to which 
he attached himself, the " low whig " or radical party. Shortiy after 
his removal to Nottingham he became a conspicuous politician, and 
in May, 1812, he was summoned to London to edit the " Statesman" 
— ^the daily radical journal. " His health failing," says Orange, "he 
returned to Nottingham and edited the ' Review.' " His figure was 
tall and commanding. As a public speaker he was exceedingly 
poptdar. He compiled a profusely illustrated history of the town, 
on the plan of Thoroton and Deering, which was dedicated to John 
Smith, esquire, M.P. for the borough. This work was hastened to a 
premature conclusion by the illness of the author, who, on the 22nd 
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of December, 1816, expired at the Bancliffe Arms, Sussex street, of 
which house he had become landlord. He was in his forty-seventh 
year when he died. Blackner's history is valuable for its dates, which 
the author evidently strove to render correct. It is disfigured in every 
page, however, by a bitter party-spirit which would be offensive were 
it not contemptible. It is written, too, in grandiloquent language which 
would not be tolerated now at the hands of a penny-a-liner. That 
such a man was appointed the editor of a London daily paper, and 
actually officiated £or several months before he ran dry, proves the 
rapid and vast progress of the newspaper press since 1812. The talent 
which then was thought sufficient to direct the policy of a London 
daily newspaper, and supply its leading articles, would now seek in 
vain for enrolment on even the lowest rank of its literary staff. 
Had John Blackner devoted himself less to party, and more to the 
acquirement of general knowledge, his writings would have been of 
greater value, and his life a better example to the aspirant. It is our 
duty, however, to bear in mind that he was a self-educated man, 
inured from his earliest days in the unhappy habit of violent party 
fooling which was then engendered at the stocking-loom and through- 
out the mass of manual workers in the land, and which was raised to 
a high pitch by the position of affairs in both Europe and America. 
For his laborious researches into the aimals of Nottingham, and his 
preservation of many interesting facts, which, without his agency, 
might have been lost, every patriotic heart must certainly seek to 
forget his faults and remember his name only with feelings of 
gratitude. 

OEAYENOB HEN80N. 
Gravenor Henson died on the Idth of November, 1852, in his house, 
Broad street, Nottingham, at the age of 67 years. He was well 
acquainted with the staple trades of the town, and for a long time 
was the adviser and counsellor of the journeymen. He was supposed 
to be connected in some way with the Luddites, and for this reason, 
when the Habeas Corpus bill was suspended in England, he wafi ap- 
prehended under a warrant signed by Lord Sidmouth, Secretary of 
State, and luiderw^it a long imprisonment in Coldbath-fields house 
of correction. He wrote "The CivH, Political, and Mechanical 
History of the Framework-knitting and Lace Trades," in the year 
1830, but only one volume was published, for want of public patron*- 
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age. He Ukevifle fumislied the trade reports to one of the local 
newspapers, for which his intimacy with the subject rendered him 
peculiarly well qualified. He was a man of good natural abiUttes, 
and a Tery cleyer mechanic. Some Taluable MSS., concerning the 
Luddite "mystery," are said to have been lodged by Mr. Henson in 
the hands of an influential member of the corporation previous to his 
decease— on the understanding that they will be giyen to the public 
when the demise of certain parties shall haye removed the only dif- 
ficulty which, now lies in the way of their publication. 

JOHN BICKIIS. 
John Hicklin, bom at Nottingham on the ISOi of March, 1805, 
receiyed his education at the school of the Bey. Leonard Chapman, 
and subsequently at the academy of Mr. Itogers, on leaying which he 
obtained the first prizes for English composition and Latin transla-^ 
tions. He was apprenticed to Messrs. Cheetham, manufacturers of 
hosiery; and, during the period of his servitude, he, at such intervals 
as business allowed for relaxation, wrote many poems and essays on 
religious subjects, a volume of which, under the titie of " Leisure 
Hours," was published in 1826, and receiyed with encouraging 
marks of public favor ; the late Duke of Newcastie being one of the 
most generous patrons of the yo\mg author. Mr. Hicklin's spirit 
being more congenial to literature than trade, he was advised at the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, to prepare for a course of University 
instruction, with the view of taking holy orders. He was gratuitously 
assisted in these preparatory studies by the Rev. W. J. Butler, Rector 
of St Nicholas's in Nottingham, of whose kindness in this matter he 
always speaks in the most grateful terms. He was entered as a student 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, but his health, which had long been 
delicate, broke dovni under these mental exertions, and he was induced 
to abandon his intention of prosecuting his studies at Cambridge. 
This resolve was strengthened by an opening which then presented 
itself for becoming connected with the press. In 1832 he became 
joint proprietor with Mr. Bradshaw of the "Nottingham Journal," 
the editorship of which he then undertook. Li 1833 he published a 
second volume of poems and essays under the titie of " Literary 
Recreations." A short time previously he was elected secretary to 
the Nottingham Literary Society, before whose members, and those 
of other kindred institutions, he frequentiy read papers and delivered 
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lectures with great success. In 1836 lie published " The History of 
Nottingham Castle," which was welcomed by his brethren of the 
press as an acceptable addition to our topographical literature. Mr. 
Hicklin continued to be the editor of the " Nottingham Journal" till 
the close of the year 1842, when he removed to Chester ; where, since 
that time, he has been the editor of the " Chester Couraut," and has 
published several works of local interest there ; among which we 
may mention the "History of Chester Cathedral," "The Ladies of 
Llangollen," "The Illustrated Hand-Book of North Wales." A 
copy of the last-named, elegantly bound, was presented by the 
Marquis of Westminster, (Lord-Lieutenant of Cheshire) to the 
queen, on her majesty's visit to Chester and the Principality in 
October, 1852. Mr. Hicklin is the honorary secretary of the Chester 
Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society, before which 
association he has read several papers and delivered lectures on his- 
torical subjects, some of which have been published. 

JAlilES ORANGE. 
James Orange, who wrote a memoir of Vason and a history of 
Nottingham, the latter published in 1840, is at the present time 
managing partner in an engmeering establishment in Nottingham. 
He was formerly one of the joint-pastors of Barker gate chapel. 
His history of the town, to which a portrait of the author is prefixed, 
consists of two volumes, and forms, according to the title page, " a 
condensed but comprehensive English as well as local history." The 
preface states " every disposable copy of the entire edition was sold 
long before the latter numbers were printed or compiled." Mr. 
Orange adopted the chronological plan, which no previous local 
historian had attempted, and which no one is ever likely to attempt 
again. 

IRrtfsts. 

PAUL SANDBY. 
Paul Sandby, a native of Nottingham, died on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1809, aged 70 years. At the age of fourteen he was admitted 
into the drawing room of the Tower of London. As a painter in 
water-colors he has scarcely been equalled; he brought aquatint 
engraving to a perfection previously unknown, and contributed much 
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to the zepntatBon of the Kngliah school of landsci^ painting. He 
was one of the earlier membeis of the Royal Academy. 

THOMAS aANDBT. 

Thomas Sandby, brother of Paul Sandby, was likewise bom in 
Nottin^uun^ in 1721. He was appointed professor of architectoie in 
the Boyal Academy ; and died in 1798. 

JOHN a F. B068I, B.A. 

John Charles Felix Rossi was bom at Nottingham, in 1762. His 
father, a natixe of Siena, at that time practised medicine in the town. 
At an early age Rossi was apprenticed to a sculptor named Lnccatella, 
with whom he afterwards worked as a joomeyman. "While still a 
boy he proceeded to London, and became a stndent of the Royal 
Academy. In 1781 he gained the silver medal ; and in 1784 the 
gold one, which entitled its possessor to three yeaxs' maintenance in 
Rome, became his. After his return from Rome he was elected, first, 
an Associate of the Academy, and two jrears afterwards an Acade- 
mician. Snbseqiientiy he became sculptor to the Prince Regent 
and to William IV. He died on the 21st of February, 1889, having 
achieved a great reputation both as a classical and monumental 
sculptor. His greatest works are those he executed for St. Paul's 
cathedral. 

BICHASD BONNIN6TON. 
Richard Bonnington stands on the loftiest pinnacle of Nottingham 
art. He resided for many years in a humble dwelling in Park street, 
and always took a deep interest in the affiiirs of the town. On the 
17th of August, 1815, he was a candidate to supply a vacancy in the 
junior counciL He was opposed by Mr. James Dale, druggist (tory), 
who was appointed by a majority of 33. Por Mr. Dale 1207 electors 
voted, for Mr. Bonnington 1 1 74. The artist of Park street was an ardent 
politician, and at many of the liberal meetings he either filled the 
chair or took some other prominent jNurt in the proceedings. Samuel 
W. Riley, in the sixth volume of ** The Itinerant, or Memoirs of an 
Actor," relates his introduction to this artist: "The following morn- 
ing I waited on Mr. Richard Bonnington, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, and a neat, accomplished, prepossessing female received 
me with much politeness and good humour in the character of Mrs. 
Bonnington. The whole of the dwelling impressed me with respect 
far its owners, from the cleanliness and comfort visible in all its 
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aitangements. Mr. Boxmington is an artist of celebrity, and hift 
lively better self indulged me in his absence with a view of his 
works, at the same time conversing in a style superior to females in 
general. Mr. Bonnington soon made his appearance, and, being in- 
formed who I was, with a cheerfdl countenance and a hearty shake 
by the hand, exclaimed, * Mr. Biley, I rejoice to see you. You 
are welcome to my cabin : you are the man I have much wished to 
come alongside of; and now you've boarded me you shall not sail 
again till we have emptied the locker of a bottle at least.' ' You are 
very polite, Mr. Bonnington, but excuse me to-day.' ' Excuse you ! 
Shiver my timbers if I do, though.' He then enquired what time 
dinner would be ready, and proposed a walk to the castle in the 
meantime. * You have been to sea, Mr. Bonnington, I presume,' 
said I, as we stood admiring the prospect. ' At sea, sir V replied he, 
< you may say that, my hearty. I have seen some service. But I 
soon got moored in the harbour of matrimony, and instead of brushing 
the ocean I now brush canvas to a pretty good accoimt.' " The same 
amusing writer relates that the warm interest of his friend the artist, 
whose nautical phrases, athletic appearance, and fondness for his 
original profession induced him to give him the title of "The 
Admiral," secured for his performance the utmost success, and he 
was enabled to remove his entertainment from a small room to the 
theatre. Mr. Riley describes a tavern parlour scene forty years ago, 
the light and life of which was Richard Bonnington, then in his 
prime, and pursuing a prosperous and successful career: '*The 
Admiral," as the actor styles his artist Mend, " in his usual way 
introduced me to the company, and a set of more hearty, generous, 
joyous fellows I never met with. People in the middle walk of life, 
respectable tradesmen, possessing a neighbourly harmony towards 
each other pleasing to behold." The itinerant, by the generous 
exertions of "the admiral" and his company, cleared £60 at one 
evening's entertainment. 

BICHABD PAREES BONNINGTON. 
Richard Parkes Bonnington, son of Richard Bonnington, was 
bom at Arnold, in October, 1801. Discovering, at the early age of 
three years, an extraordinary attachment to the fine arts, he was 
taken by his parents to Paris in his fifteenth year. As a student at 
the Louvre, the Institute, and subsequently in Italy, he made the 
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most astonishing progress ; but, haying been seized with consump- 
tion, he returned to his native land, and died joa. London, in Septem- 
ber, 1828. His productions, especially his marine pieces, gained for 
his name a European reputation. 

The list of artists who have gained at least a local celebrity worth 
possessing includes the following names : Thomas Bahbbh, a por- 
trait-painter of great merit, who died on the 12th of September, 1843, 
aged seventy-three years ; Bobbbt James, a self-taught artist, several 
of whose paintings have been exhibited at the Royal Academy ; Mrs. 
Enfield, the wife of William Enfield, Esq., the respected town 
clerk, whose landscapes are characterised by truthfulness to nature 
and a delicate perception of the i>eculiar feeling of the scenes ; 
Kevben Bussey, cork-cutter, Bridlesmith gate, who has executed 
some very excellent landscape paintings in oil; Thomas Dawson, 
who began landscape painting in 1834, and who possesses great 
. musical, as well as artistic, genius. Chables Robinson, a native of 
this town, received his elementary education at the High pavement 
school, and by some gentlemen who perceived the early dawn of his 
artistic genius was sent to France, where he studied art for several 
years. On his return to England he resided at Nottingham for a 
short time, his studio being in Parliament street ; but he was soon 
appointed to the mastership of the School of Design at Stoke, in 
the Potteries. In the year 1852 he was elected to the post of 
travelling inspector of the elementary schools of art. Charles 
Robinson has already achieved much, despite his early difficulties; 
and his Mends reasonably entertain the belief that, if spared, 
he wiU gain an exalted position in art, and in future ages reflect no 
ordinary lustre on his native town. The names of Clifton Tomson, 
P. C. Cooper, J. R. Walxee, Pox, Bubton, A. Pabkeb, the Hus- 
KiNsoNS, Gilbert, Pabeott, Bestow, Bbbtland, Maycock, Owen- 
croft, and WiLKiNs, are familiar in the local annals of art. Hr. 
Gilbert is a son of the late Rev. Joseph Gilbert, and is an artist who 
has already achieved much, and will, we doubt not, accomplish more. 
Mr. J. P. Wilkins, a water-color painter, has for some years been 
settled in Illinois, U.S., where he possesses a considerable estate. 

Among the most eminent medical men who have practised in Not- 
tingham, or who are still practising, axe the following : 
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ANDREW BLAKE, M.D. 

Andrew Blake, M.B., was a natiye of Ireland^ and entered the 
army in 1805 as assistant-surgeon in the 98th regiment of foot. He 
was twenty-six years in the service, during which period he was in 
America, was detained seven years in France as a prisoner of war, 
and subsequently served in the West Indies and in England. In 
1830 he came to Nottingham, and the same year published a practical 
essay on Deliriimi Tremens, which is highly valued by the profes- 
sion, and of which a second edition was called for in 1840. In 1831 
he was elected visiting physician to the Nottinghamshire Lunatic 
Asylum, in which capacity he was one of those who early adopted 
the himiane treatment of the insane. In January, 1842, in conse- 
quence of ill health he resigned his appointment, and shortly after 
proceeded to the south of France, but he never rallied, and his death 
took place on the 9th of Aprils at Hy^res, near Toulon. 

MARSHALL HALL, M.D., F.R.S. 

Marshall Hall, M.D., F.II.S., L. & E., Foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Medicine, Paris, &c., is a native of Basford, near Not- 
tingham. He practised for several years as a physician in this town, 
but in 1826 he quitted Nottingham for London, being much encour- 
aged in taking that step by the late Dr. Baillie, then physician to 
George III. He there distinguished himself by the publication of 
many excellent medical works ; those on the nervous system are in- 
valuable, and a great boon to the profession for the practical treatment 
and cure of nervous diseases. 

ALEXANDER MANSON, M.D. F.R.8. 

Alexander Manson, M.D. F.K.S., was a native of Scotland. He 
served thirteen years in the royal navy, was at the capture of Mar- 
tinique, afterwards for thirty years practised as a physician at Not- 
tingham with eminent success, and died at Darley Dale on the 19th 
of March, 1840, aged 66 years. He was the first to draw the atten- 
tion of the profession to the use of iodine, which has since become 
such an important medical agent, especially in the treatment of 
scrofula. 

JOHN ATTENBURROW. 

John Attenburrow, for sixty-one years senior surgeon to the Gene- 
ral Hospital, died on November the 8th, 1843, aged 87 years. It was 
this gentleman who first undertook to propagate vaccine inoculation 
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amongst his feUow-townsmen in the year 1800. Though small-pox 
raged then with fearful malignity the newly7adopted practice met 
general and violent opposition. Mr. Attenburrow commenced by 
inoculating his own son, and the second he operated on was an 
infant son of Charles Baxter, of the Cordwainer's Arms, Tollhouse 
lull. Both cases were successful. Mothers, as soon as they per- 
ceived that the practice was imaccompanied with danger, flocked 
with their children to Mr. Attenburrow' s surgery on Beastmarket 
hill, and the worthy gentleman, instead of making a charge, thanked 
them for their attendance. The other surgeons soon followed the 
noble example set by Mr. Attenburrow. In 1805 a public subscription 
was commenced to remimerate a surgeon for vaccinating the children 
of the poor, but in 1813 the institution became extinct. 

JOHN CALTHORP WILLIAMS, M.D. 

John Calthorp Williams, M.D., has earned a high reputation in 
medical science. His chief work is entitled " Practical Remarks on 
Palpitation and other Functional Diseases of the Heart" — a second 
edition of which was published in 1852. He was formerly physician 
to the General Hospital and Dispensary, and is now visiting phy- 
sician to the County Lunatic Asylum. 

JOHN HIGGINBOTTOM, F.R.8. 

John Higginbottom, P.B.S., fellow of the Boyal College of Sur- 
geons, &c., commenced practise in Nottingham in 1813, and published 
a treatise **0n the Use of the Nitrate of Silver in the cure of In- 
flammation, Wounds, and Ulcers;" an essay on the '* Influence of 
Physical Agents on the Development of the Tadpole of the Triton 
and the Prog," published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Boyal Society ; and also several tracts, written in a familiar style, 
enforcing the injurious tendency of intoxicating drinks, which have 
passed through various editions, and have been productive of much 
good. 

^rc^itects. 

The most eminent of our native architects are Henby Moses 
Wood, who has filled the office of corporation surveyor for sixteen 
years, and has designed the Post Office, Arboretum Befreshment 
Booms and Lodges, Baths and Wash-houses, and other public 
buildings ; Thohas Chambers Hine, to whom we owe the extensive 
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intxoduction of the Elizabethan style of architecture into modem 
Nottingham, and who deserves notice as the author of the design for 
the Bentinck Testimonial at Mansfield, and as the successful com- 
petitor for the premium offered by Prince Albert for the best design 
for a laborer's cottage ; George Gordon Place, whose correct taste 
as an ecclesiastical architect has been worthily appreciated in the 
bestowment of such a charge as the restoration of Boston Church ; 
George Stox.es, who is now employed imder the auspices of his 
father-in-law. Sir Joseph Paxton, in superintending the erection of 
the new Crystal Palace, at Sydenham ; and William Shefperlet, 
author of several architectural publications. 

i^iscellaiuotus. 

J. Barrett, M.A., rector of St. Peter's, and one of the ''rejected" 
in 1662, published two feurewell sermons, a treatise on the *' Covenant 
of Grace," two controversial treatises against Dr. Stillingfleet on 
nonconformity, ''Pifty Queries about Infant Baptism," and other 
works. 

William Calvert, a framework-knitter and a writer of verses, 
flourished in the middle of the eighteenth century. He was honor- 
ably distinguished from the imlettered herd among whom he lived. 
Some of his lines have been published by Mr. John Sutton in the 
«* Date-Book." 

John Storer was an eminent preacher among the Society of 
Friends, and twice made a tour of the American continent. He 
died at Welboum, after a few hours' illness, on the 6th of Jime, 
1795, at the age of 71, and his remains were inteired in the burial 
ground in Walnut-tree lane. 

Prancis Wakefield was a gentleman of the most active and im- 
ostentatious benevolence ; and, from his connexion with the Sunday 
schools of Nottingham in their infancy, his name is worthy of a niche 
in the local annals. He was superintendent of the school at which 
Robert Millhouse, the poet, received the whole of his scanty educa- 
tion. Mr. Wakefield died at his house on the Low pavement, in the 
sixty-second year of his age, on Pebruary the 5th, 1820. His remains 
were interred in St. Peter's church. The Rev. R. W. Almond read 
the burial service, and a large concourse of people, of all sects and 
parties, were present at the ceremonial. 
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The Bey. Albzandbb Kilhak, one of the fotinden of the New 
Connexion, died at the Methodist preachers' house in Hockley on 
the 20th of December, 1798. His death was caused by the rupture 
of a blood vessel at the age of thirty-six. His remains were interred 
within the walls of Hockley chapeL A marble tablet erected over 
his ashes was removed by the New Connexion to the chapel in Par- 
liament street on the Hockley chapel reverting to the Confierence party. 
Mr. EUham's remains, however, were allowed to rest in peace. 

CoKPORAL Shaw, the life-guardsman, who fell on the field of 
Waterloo, was a native of Wollaton, near Nottingham. He lies 
buried at La Haye Sainte. He was a powerful man, and his heart 
was as big and strong as his body. In the battle he received no 
wound of any consequence, but died from the loss of blood occa- 
sioned by a multitude of small ones. With his own arm he destroyed 
eight of the enemy. Before him fell the cuirassiers like children : he 
laughed at their defensive armoury, their breast-plates of st^el, their 
hehnets of brass. He was a tremendous pugilist, fought several times 
in the ring without being beaten once, and challenged the whole of 
England in the palmy days of pugilism. " Had this gallant soldier 
been in the French army," says a distinguished writer, " and sur- 
vived the scene of his exploits, he would have risen to the rank of 
a general ; had he lived in the time of the Crusades, he would 
have proved a second Blchard or Binaldo." 

BoBEET GooDACBE, the founder of the school which bears his 
name, framed an Arithmetic, which has become a standard school 
book, new editions having been published, revised by the author's 
son and Mr. W. Cockayne, the present masters of Standard hill 
Academy. Mr. Goodacre died in 1835, aged 58 years. 

John Smith Wbight, esquire, of Bempstone Hall, must ever be 
remembered as a gentleman of high character and extensive benevo- 
lence, but especially as the best Mend of the Mechanics' Institution 
in its youth and when it had achieved a safe and respectable position. 
After a useful career he died on the 25th of March, 1848, aged 74 
years. 

The Yenebable Geobge Wilkinb, D.D., prebendary of Norman 
ton in Southwell Collegiate Church, was inducted into the office of 
Archdeacon of Nottingham in 1832. Previous to that event he had 
won an extended popularity both in his capacity as vicar of the parish 
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and as the 'author of yariouB theological works of merit. On the 
12th of November, 1843, the archdeacon, having resigned his ciure, 
preached his farewell sermon in Sneinton Church, whither the ser- 
vices had been temporarily removed from St. Mary's. The venerable 
doctor had been vicar of the parish exactly twenty-six years, having 
delivered his first sermon on the evening of the 6th of April, 1817, 
upon the occasion of the death of the Princess Charlotte. The teachers 
of the girls' school presented his daughter with a gold watch ; and at 
a public meeting in the Exchange he himself was presented with a 
magnificent silver tea urn, weighing 115 ounces. 

Sib Charles Fkllows, brother of A. T. Fellows, esquire, banker, 
is a native of Nottingham. In 1838 he made those researches in Asia 
Minor which not only extended the amount of human knowledge in 
an important department, but gained for him the esteem of his coun- 
trymen and the honorable distinction of knighthood from the queen. 

ItVGY JoYNES, who was engaged for many years as an instructor 
of youth, published a variety of small volumes, including ** Origiaal 
Poetry for Infants and Juvenile Minds," and *' Occasional and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems," the latter issued in 1820. She compiled a large 
historical chart of the borough. She died in 1851, aged 70 years. 

Chambers, as a notable example of the <' attainment of 

knowledge imder difficulties," ought not to be forgotten. In spite of 
total blindness, she obtained an accurate and even critical acquaint- 
ance with ancient and modem languages, rarely attained by those 
who enjoy the blessing of sight, and used her acquirements to 
the great benefit of the rising generation, aroimd her, many of whom 
were educated at her seminary. She died in 184o» aged 56 years. 

William Joseph Butlee, M.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
rector of St. Nicholas's, Nottingham, and incumbent of Thwing, in 
Yorkshire, has published a variety of works in prose and verse, 
including a collection of lectures issued imder the title of "The 
Testimony of History to the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures," dedicated to the congregation of St. Nicholas's. 

John Wright, surgeon, published a large volume of rhymes in 
1851, entitled "Poetry, Sacred and Profane." This person states 
that the afflatus did not descend upon him till he had passed the 
meridian of life. In a long essay at the beginning of lus volume, 
Mr. Wright tmdertook to expose the absurdity of Wordsworth's 
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poetry, for which he was mercilessly lashed by the critics, in reply to 
whom he published a pamphlet denouncing the "ruffians" who wrote 
for "Tait" and the " Morning Post." 

Thomas Hawkslet, as a water-works engineer, is perhaps im.- 
equalled in the country. He introduced a boimtiful supply of water 
into Derby, and evidence of lus genius exist in Nottingham and 
many other towns. Liverpool has entrusted him with the execution 
of the Pike scheme, in the fulfilment of which he is at present engaged. 

William Hallam, bom at Bonsall, Derbyshire, on the 20th of 
July, 1797, is a respectable machinist and model maker. He has 
written some sweet verses, a volume of which, " Pleasley Vale and 
other Poems," was published in the beginning of 1852. The work 
met with a favorable reception at the hands of thobe who cherish a 
desire to promote poetical merit in humble life when combined with 
industry and morality. 

Anthony Hehvey, author of a beautifid little story entitled '* The 
Sherwood Gipsy," which has passed through many editions, was 
originally a framework-knitter. He was a man of sterling piety ; 
and, though in a lowly station and possessing a feeble frame, he was 
distinguished by a laudable zeal in the work of evangelizing the poor 
and the ignorant. During the latter part of his life he was employed 
as a town missionary by the wife of one of our most respected towns- 
men — a lady not less distinguished by her munificent spirit than by 
her earnest piety. At this lady's house, near Wilford, he died in the 
spring of 1850. 

Mr. Tatham, of the brass foundry at the comer house in Bfi- 
dlesmith gate, leading into Peter gate, was the first person who 
introduced gas light into Nottingham : he did so in 1814. 

Messrs. Ingram and Cooke, the enterprising metropolitan pub- 
lishers, were originally booksellers in Nottingham, where they 
occupied the premises in Chapel bar, now in the possession of Mr. 
Batters. As extensive newsvenders they had, of course, an excellent 
opportunity of observing the popular taste for newspaper literature ; 
and, in consequence, we believe, of noting the prevalent appetite for 
the pictorial embellishments occasionally given in newspapers, they 
resolved to establish " The Illustrated London News." They very 
shrewdly inferred, that if inferior occasional pictures pleased the 
public and secured for a newspaper a great extra circulation, a pub- 
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lication embellished regularly 'with first-class engraTings coxdd not 
fail to succeed. These spirited men at once tried the experiment, 
-with what success all the world knows well. To the originating of 
a new epoch in the history of the newspaper press, they have since 
added important claims upon the respect and gratitude of their fellow 
countrymen by the publication of a series of standard works, illustrated 
in the first style of art, and which for cheapness add beauty are quite 
unexampled even in this age of universal knowledge. Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, who is descended from a substantial and ancient family in 
Lincolnshire, — of the energetic hard-toiling, land-reclaiming sort,-^ 
was at an early age apprenticed to a printer and bookseller in Boston. 
Thence he went to London, and worked as a journeyman printer. 
Having saved a little money he entered into partnership with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cooke, in 1833, and opened the printing office 
and shop in Nottingham of which we have just spoken. Mr. Ingram 
has acquired a large fortune by his various enterprises, and he deals 
-with it liberally. Though an ardent reformer, and often asked to 
contest for a seat in parliament, he has invariably refused to leave his 
more quiet, and probably his more useful sphere, satisfied to belong 
only to the great working world, and content with the society which 
literature and the arts present. 

Sophia Mahy Smith, daughter of Dr. Bigsby, and at present a 
resident in Nottingham, is known as the author of "Imilda de Lam- 
bertazzi," "The Eastern Princess," "Walberg," "Temptation: a 
Drama," and other minor poems. Her last volume was published at 
Ndtdngham in 1844, when the author resided at the neighbouring 
town of Southwell. 

Thomas Raoo, now a bookseller at Birmingham, formerly em- 
ployed in the establishment of Mr. Dearden, bookseller, Nottingham, 
has produced a great amoimt of verse, including "The Deity," a 
poem in twelve books, with an introductory essay by Isaac Taylor; 
"Sketches from Life," "Lyrics from the Pentateuch," "Heber, 
Becords of the Poor, Lays from the Hearth," &c. In the " Times " 
of August 11, 1834, an article appeared, praising in no measured 
terms Mr. Ragg's chief poem, which it pronotmced " a very remark- 
able production " — " an elaborate philosophical poem by a working 
mechanic of Nottingham." As the testimony of a converted infidel 
against the abounding infidelity of the age Mr. Ragg's book rose 
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Mwifdf into popular Urcnr. The "Times" said it was "fit the public 
should know that the pecnniary' means of this gifted individual axe 
so scanty as to malce it impossible for him to publish any work at hia 
own exprase ; but he has found a friend in Mr. Mann, a solicitor of 
Andover, who has gratuitously undertaken the risk of fiulure." This 
poem, "The Deity," was dedicated^ by permission^ to James Mont- 
gomery of Sheffield. 

C. W. PiKKNST, of the Gamer's Hill Works, has made several 
important improvements in the steam engine. He is the inventor of 
the much admired '* double-acting engine," irith only one fly-whed 
shaft, doing away with the "back lashing " which has hitherto been 
a great drawback to this beautiftd class of engine. The economy of 
fuel and its regularity of speed surpass the mo*^t sanpiine expecta- 
tions of the inventor. He has likewise improved the cotton-preparing 
machine, of Manchester origin, but which has been brought to a high 
state of perfection in this town. 

Eliza Paost, author of "The Bectory" and other imaginative 
works of a religious character, officiated for several years as sales- 
woman in the shop of Mr. C. N. Wright, s;n.. Long row, in which 
she gained the sincere respect of all who could appreciate her strict 
business habits and the fine spirit which breathed vitality into every 
action of her daily life. 

Thomas John Oupblbt, of the " Shropshire Conservative," pub- 
lished a volume at Birmingham, in 1839, " A Vision of Death's 
Destruction, and other Poems," which passed through several edi- 
tions. Mr. Ouseley has, since that period, published numerous 
poetical compositions. 

Joseph J. Hadlbt, a native of Cheltenham, has for a number of 
years held a responsible situation in the ''Nottingham Journal" 
office. In 1841 he published a volume of poetry for private cir- 
culation, the chief poem in which, entitled "The Fairy's Well," 
elicited commendatory notices from the London and provincial press. 
Many of Mr. Hadley's pleasing effusions appear as they are written 
in the columns of the respectable paper with which he is connected. 

Edwin Athbbstone is one of Nottingham's most distinguished 
sons. The name of Atherstone was formerly a familiar one in the 
the midland counties ; and in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, at 
Nottingham, there is a poetical tribute engraven on a tombstone to 
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the memory of Susanna, infant daughter of Hugh Atherstone, 
who died in 1784. 'Rie author of that noble poem, "Nineveh," 
is the son of Hugh Atherstone, who occupied premises in Brewhouse 
yard for a lengthened period as a dyer, and who was succeeded in 
the business by his son Hugh. Edwin is, therefore, a native of 
Nottingham ; and this town had likewise the honor of furnishing 
him with his early education. 

Frank Browne is a yotmg native poet of great promise. In 1849 
he published a volimie at Dublin, which he dedicated to Lady Clif- 
ton, of Clifton Hall, near Nottingham, and which contained three 
poems that severally obtained the Vice-Chancellor's prize at Tiinity 
College ; a tale entitled ** The Village Pride ;" and a few " Lays of 
the Heart." The most spirited, perhaps, of the prize poems, is the 
one entitled ''The Rajah of Sarawak," which, though luxurious as 
an oriental tale, is at the same time distinguished by great power. 
The minor effusions of Mr. Browne's muse are simple and sweet 
outpourings of a heart keenly alive to the beauties of nature and the 
joys and sorrows of humanity. On leaving college Mr. Browne 
joined H. M. 29th regiment of foot, with which he sailed for India; 
but still he contributes stray rhymes to the poetical comer of the 
local newspapers. This gallant soldi^ has published two volumes. 
The first, entitled *' Leisure Hours," contains poems written for the 
most part during the author's schoolboy days at Kepton. 

H. Bradbury Mellows, under the nom de plume of *' Quallon," 
has, for a number of years, contributed to the metropolitan periodi- 
cals, as also to the local newspapers. He was bom at Nottingham 
on the 4th of January, 1827. In 1850 he published in the "Notting- 
ham Mercury" a tale entitled ''Military Life;" and he is now 
engaged on a lengthy semi-dramatic poem, to be called " Edenor." 
He is employed as a clerk at the Garner's hill works, and is a credit 
to the class from which he springs. 

Henry Hooo, a young poet of great promise, who has devoted 
himself to the study of the law, is a member of a respectable family 
engaged in the hosiery trade. In 1852 he published an unpretending 
little volume of poems, which, while inheriting many of the blemishes, 
as well as beauties, of his model Tennyson, stUl gave token that 
another man had been bom into the world to fulfil the poet's noble 
mission. All his productions are marked by artistic skill ; and vfrith 
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perfect truth, we believe, Mr. Hogg miglit have prefaced his volume 
with the declaration of the young and gentle Nicoll of the north, ** I 
have written my heart in my poems." 

Mrs. James Wilcockson published in 1847 a small work, "Expo- 
sitions of the Holy Scriptures ;" John F. Fbancis Wood, F.H.S., 
of the Coppice, near Nottingham, is editor of " The Midland Florist 
and Suburban Horticulturist," and received in 1851 a handsome pre- 
sentation of plate from the British florists assembled at Derby; James 
Wallis, pastor of Salem Chapel, Barker gate, edits '* The Millenial 
Harbinger," a monthly serial published in London ; "W". J. Dawson, 
preceptor, Bulwell, edited " The Gospel Banner, and Biblical Trea- 
sury," a monthly magazine originated by Mr. Henry Hudston in 
1848 and discontinued in 1850 ; William Bbadbitby is the author of 
many poetical Jetix cP esprit of merit, and, in 1850, in conjunction 
with F. R. GooDYBB, druggist, wrote "Ye Faire Maide of Cliftone," 
a burlesque which was produced at the theatre with the most 
decided success ; John Fembebton Plttmftbe, esquire, one of the 
most bountiful friends of Trinity Church, has published "The Flower 
Spring; a Call to the Young from the Early Grave of his Eldest 
daughter;" Robebt White Almond, M.A., F.K.A.S., F.R.S., rector 
of St. Peter's, and Dr. Weight, of Birmingham, have both aided in 
the promotion of science ; Maby Ann Cubsham is the author of the 
"Infant's Decalogue;" ^BAKEB,a compositor, imderthe sig- 
nature of "Asphodel," has contributed to our store of local poetry 
pieces which have won the applause of Philip Bailey; William S. 
Shipley has carried off the Vice-Chancellor's prize at Dublin uni- 
versity for the English and Greek poems on more occasions than 
one; William Gbisenthwaite published an essay "On Genius," 
in which it is attempted to be proved that there is no mental distinc- 
tion among mankind, and also another on the " Theory of Agricul- 
ture" and an "Essay on Food;" Thomas Hopkinson, solicitor, 
while engaged in the study of the law, published a variety of fugitive 
poems in the " Nottingham Journal," and a small volume in 1847, 
entitled " Alska, and other Poems ;" Maby Ann Cabteb, in 1838, 
published " The Deluge, the General Resurrection, and other Poems, 
Historical, Descriptive," &c. ; Willdlm Powbbs Smith, formerly 
editor of the "Review" and now editor of the " Carnarvon Herald," 
has penned many exquisite sonnets ; John Feost Sutton, editor of the 
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"Nottingham Reyiew," is favorably known as the compiler of " The 
Date-Book of Nottingham/' an exceedingly useful work happily de- 
signed and -well executed ; Samuel Mullen, now of London, is the 
author of *'The Pilgrim of Beauty" and other poems, and has also 
ventured into the novel writing ranks, " Harley Beckford," a story- 
founded on the tragic fate of Jeremiah Brandreth, being from his pen ; 
Mr. Featherstone is the author of " Miscellaneous Poems," of con- 
siderable ability ; Bueton is a youthful poet of promise ; 

E, J. Lowe, son of Alfred Lowe, esquire, of Highfield House, by his 
meteorological and other observations at his private observatory at 
Highfield, the results of which are frequently given through the 
medium of the "Times" newspaper — and also by useful lectures at 
the Mechanics* Institution — ^has done much to advance science ; and 
Elliott J. Wheatley has contributed several meritorious poems, 
chiefly descriptive, to the local newspapers and periodicals. 

The Rev. J. W. Brooks, whom accidental circumstances have 
prevented from being earlier mentioned in these pages, is widely 
known, not only as the vicar and faithful pastor of the populous 
parish of St. Mary, but as the author of several standard theological 
works. His chief productions are two volumes entitled " History of 
the Hebrew Nation " and " Elements of Prophetical Literpretation," 
published in the "Christian's Family Library ;" "Abdiel's Ebsays 
on the Advent and Kingdom of Christ," published in the "Livestiga- 
tor of Prophecy," a periodical of which Mr. Brooks was the editor. 



impostors, eccentric characters, etc. 

William Somers, the impostor of Nottingham, a native of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, is noted for his connexion with the infamous John 
Barrel, minister of Mansfleld, afterwards assistant-minister of St. 
Mary's, Nottingham. The impositions which these wretches prac- 
tised in 1697 and subsequently, at Nottingham, were — affected pos- 
session of an evil spirit, or spirits, by Somers, and the ejection of the 
same by Darrel. 

T 
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At the latter part of the seventeenth, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, flourished Yin. Eybe. He was a patriot, and 
yet a good son ; an electioneering agent, and still never accepted a 
bribe; the ruler of the mob, yet not a mercenary hireling ; a stocking- 
needlemaker and a poor man, yet a stem and unyielding tory. He 
possessed much natural ability, and was remarkable for filial devotion 
to his aged mother. , The manner of his deatii was singular. At the 
election of 1728 he exerted himself in an extraordinary manner for 
the man of his choice, saw him placed at the head of the poll and 
chaired, then lay down and died. He was buried in St. Peter's 
churchyard, where a rude tombstone teUs his little story. 

Hr. Rouse is known chiefly in connexion with Parliament street, 
formerly called Back side. Being in no wise attached to the name 
of the street in which he resided, he caused a nmnber of boards to 
be stuck up at the most conspicuous comers and passages, informing 
those who could read that they were in Parliament street : hence the 
name of that thorough-fare . He entertained an idea that rhubarb was 
a universal panacea for the ills which afflict the human constitution ; 
and in one of his mad fits he oflered himself as a candidate to repre- 
sent the borough in parliament, treating his adherents to ale, purl, 
and an occasional dose of rhubarb ! 

Mrs. Watbbhili/, an eccentric widow of good property, died at 
her house on the High pavement on the 1st of Pebruary, 1775, aged 
79 years. She thought the Sabbath ought to be observed on Satur- 
day, and, consequently, went vrith the greatest regularity to St. 
Mary's church on that day, dressed in her best apparel, firmly re- 
fusing to transact business. She also attended service on Sunday, 
but wore her ordinary dress, and filled up the rest of the day in 
sewing and other secular employment. 

James Bubne, the ventriloquist, more commonly known as **Shel- 
ford Tommy," though a native of Ireland, and a bird of passage, 
spent the greater part of his life at Nottingham, where he was at the 
zenith of his popularity about 1790. His ventriloquial capabilities 
gained for him an easy living. It is related that Tommy's wanton 
exercise of his gifts once threw a country girl, at the Weekday cross, 
into fits, and Tommy for a time into Brideiivell. 

" JocKET John" died in St. Mary's workhouse in December, 
1797. This pauper had resided in the house a considerable time, 
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and had always been regaxded as a male and the father of a family, 
several illegitimate children haying been sworn to him. On being 
laid out the body was discovered to be that of a woman. She had 
formerly been a groom in the service of Sir Harry Harper, and 
figured on the turf imder the cognomen of ** Jockey John." 

Sophia Hyatt, the mysterious " Little White Lady," whose story 
is so beautifully told by Washington Lrving, in his "Newstead," 
was accidentally run over in the Maypole yard, Nottingham, by 
Potter the Loughborough carrier, on the 2Ist of September, 1825. 
She was very deaf. The fore-horse knocked her down, and the cart 
•wheel went over her back killing her instantly. This poor lady 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Byron, and spent several years in 
pensive solitude amongst the gardens and grounds of Newstead 
Abbey. ** Like a phantom she came," and no one knew what had 
been her home, or who were her relatives. Her remains were 
interred in Hucknall chiurchyard, as close as possible to the vault 
containing the ashes of the last lord of Newstead. 

Kitty Hudson, whom many still remember as the Arnold post, 
was bom at that village in 176£f, and when six years of age was left 
with her grandfetther, Mr. White, the sexton of St. Mary's, Notting- 
ham. Here a yoimg woman resided in the capacity of servant, who 
used to reward Kitty with a stick of toffy for every " mouthfdl" of 
X)ins she procured in sweeping the pews and aisles of the church. 
The poor child followed this practice till she could neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep, without pins or needles in her mouth. Often she got out of 
bed to supply herself with them, that she might induce sleep. To 
such an extent did she carry the strange practice ere it was 
discovered by her Mends, that her double teeth had almost dis- 
appeared. At length she began to perceive a constant numbness in 
her limbs and a great inability to sleep.. After various medical 
applications, she was removed to the General Hospital. Between 
the time of her admission and June 12, 1755, when she was finally 
"dismissed cured," she imderwent a most astonishiug series of 
operations. Great numbers of pins, needles, and pieces of carious 
bone were extracted from her feet, legs, anns, and other parts of her 
body, while both her breasts were removed with the knife. While 
in the Lifirmary, a young man named Goddard, who *' had sweet- 
hearted her firom a chUd," happened to be an out-patient for u 
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complaint in his head, through which he lost an eye. He used to 
cheer her by saying he would marry her if she lost all her limbs, 
provided her life was spared ; and she afterwards said, it was the 
Idndness of this yoimg man, and her attachment to him, which 
enabled her to bear np imder her protracted sufferings. Six months 
after her discharge from the Infirmary, she was married to the faithful 
Goddard, to whom she bore nineteen children. It is supposed she 
died in Derbyshire, whither she went on her husband's death. 

Geo&ob W&ioht, ** a peddling broker, '' and a PrimitiYe 
Methodist, died at an advanced age, on the 15th of August, 1806. 
His dwelling he denominated '* Paradise," and many people fre- 
quented it to see a handsome polished mahogany coffin, designed for 
his own occupancy, which he kept in the house-place. The inscrip- 
tion on the plate was ** George Wright, died when it pleased God." 

David Love vtras bom 1750, at Torribum, on the Forth, in 
Scotland. He was brought up as a miner, but enlisted in the Duke 
of Buccleugh's regiment of South Fencibles. He afterwards took 
" the pack," travelling through various parts of England and 
Scotland v«rith stationery and books. Having a knack at stringing 
rhymes together, he gained his livelihood through a long course of years 
by seizing upon the topic of the hour, and making it the subject of a 
ballad or song — ** all his own composing" — ^which he sold in the 
streets. These compositions were not without an occasional touch 
of nature, and were often highly popular. In the humorous des- 
cription of his marriage to his second vnfe, at Nottingham, he says : 

** When first to Nottingham I came, 
l found it was a town of fame ; 
This place I lored exceeding well, 
As here I many books did sell." 

His '< Child's Dream" is a poem of great beauty, and is sufficient to 
secure for ** Old David's" memory a sincere regard from all the 
lovers of true poetry. His recitation of this piece in the streets of 
Nottingham, was, we have been told, exceedingly affecting, and 
many a passer-by who lingered to hear the imcouth minstrel went 
away with a tear-dimmed eye. David published his own " Life, 
Adventures, and Experience," which yrefxt through five large 
editions. 
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Benjamin Mayo, the " Old General," was bom at Nottingham, 
about the year 1779. The glory of "Ben" was always at its 
meridian on Mickleton Monday. Before the jury commenced 
the annual survey of the liberties of the town, the General was 
accustomed to trot away with several hundred boys at his heels, 
in something like military order, to secure the sacred and inviolable 
rights of a holiday for every schoolboy in the towa., A couple of 
urchins, with shining morning faces, would lead the way to their 
own schoolmaster, who was seated probably amidst the few children 
whose parents had refused to grant a holiday, and who therefore 
dared not " play truant." While the " devoted Decius" in minia- 
ture parleyed with the master, down would drop pens, books, and 
pencils, to tlie increasing cry at the door of "Out! Out! Out!" 
Frequently did the liberating army commit serious damage to the 
schools which held out against the besiegers ; but alas ! that one so 
devoted to the cause of liberty shoidd have been so easily corrupted, 
a bribe of twopence would induce the commander-in-chief to with- 
draw his faithful followers. During the greater part of his career, 
opposition to the General was rare ; but latterly the masters did not 
capitulate so readily. One individual successfully resisted a three 
hours' siege, whose premises for years bore indelible marks of the mud 
vnth which they were pelted ; but ever afterwards that master was 
triumphant. The General, deeming the "hold" impregnable, 
desisted from his attacks. His army being, after some tough 
exertions, emancipated from scholastic thraldom, Ben -wob ac- 
customed to march forward with the " surveying council." The 
obstructions which the worthy burgesses were content to note in a 
book the General and his forces were accustomed to remove at once ; 
and, after a fierce contest probably with some angry dame, the door- 
scraper, or whatever it might be, was borne off veith triumphant 
shouts. At mid-day the General drew up his forces in front of the 
Castle lodge, and demanded admittance into the castle yard — a sum- 
mons always evaded by the distribution of cakes and gingerbread. 
After the scramble for the precious sweets, which were thrown, 
one by one, over the gate, Ben's popularity rapidly vraned. 
Hundreds soon melted into scores. At one o'clock he was alone. 
In memory of his departed greatness, however, he never deigned to 
work for the rest of the day. For several weeks preceding the advent 
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of Mickleton Monday the important question would be put to the 
rieneral, " When will be Mickleton Monday ?" " I don't know yet," 
he would reply, "the mayor hasn't axed me what da/ll suit me." 
On the following Saturday he would say, *' The mayor^s sent his 
respex to know if I'd let it be Mickleton Monday next week, and I 
sent my respex and I'd come." In his earlier days Ben was 
a flying stationer, and -vender of "horrid murder" sheets, 
and " correct card-lists of the races." He was a hannleas 
idiot, and during the most of his life was an inmate of 
St. Peter's poor-house in Broad marsh. During the greater part 
of his career he nerer wore a covering to his head. Rain, wind, 
or snow seemed not to affect him till he had attained his sixtieth 
year, when he donned a military cap. Many anecdotes of the "Old 
General " are still current among the good folk of Nottingham. 
Once, when public attention was directed to the Duke of Yoik, Ben 
ran excitedly through the town, crying " Here's the grand and 
and noble speech as the Duke of York made yesterday," excusing 
himself to those who purchased the blank sheet of paper which he 
held in his hand by saying that " The duke said nowt ! " One day, 
Ben having found a sixpence, a claimant presented himself, and said 
he had lost one. " Had your sixpence a hole in it ?" asked Ben. 
"Yes," was the ready reply. "This hasn't, so it's not youm," 
was the equally prompt rejoinder. Ben died in the Union workhouse 
on the 12th of January, 1843, aged 64. 

Jebbkiah Branbbbth, "the Nottingham Captain," is said to have 
been a native of Wilford. He entered the army, and subsequentiy, 
with his wifb and three children, resided at Sutton-in-Ashfield. His 
face and figure pointed him out as the fitting captain of a bsnd of 
mountain banditti ; his eye was black and piercing ; daring and de- 
cision were stamped on every feature ; and at the age of six-and- 
tin'enty he possessed a commanding influence among his fellows. In 
1817 he was betrayed into the leadership of an insurrection by one 
Oliver, a spy of the government. On the failure of the movement 
Brandreth escaped to BulweU, and took refiige in the house of a 
friend, who basely delivered him to the magistrates for a reward 
of £60. In October following the ring-leaders of the insurrection 
who had been apprehended were arraigned at Derby by 
virtue of a special commission. Brandreth, Turner, Ludlam» 
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George Welghtman, and nineteen others, were left for execution as 
traitora; the rest, to their surprise, were liberated. Weightman was 
reprieved; Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam were executed; the 
nineteen others had their sentences commuted to transportation. 
" Ned Dawson," who was drowned in the Nottingham canal in 
September, 1828, at the age of 78 years, was one of those eccentrics 
who indulged in the revolting whim of providing their own coffin 
before death. A staunch tory, Ned l^ad the coffin painted ** true 
blue." It sarved him as a cupboard twenty years. On his birthday 
he would try on his best suit, and extend himself in the coffin to see 
if it still fitted. E-vacuating his quarters, the coffin, well lined with 
substantial viands, would then be carried in state on the shoidders 
of his associates, Ned following as chief mourner, with an enormous 
pitcher of ale in his hand. 

** The blue-lined cofiELa holds his dust, now dead, . 
In which the living Dawson kept his bread.'* 

*' Jacket Peet," a half idiotic person of some notoriety in the 
town, died in 1828, at the age of 60 years. His usual employment 
was striking the great hammer at a whitesmith's. His chief 
peculiarity was his powerfid predilection for superfluous de- 
corations of the person. Sometimes he would be seen with a large 
brass embossed lion's head, a furniture ornament, stuck as a brooch 
in his shirt front ; but his especial delight were his buttons. This 
the wanton and malicious well knew ; and the exclamation " I'll 
have a button, Jackey," would cause him to start off like a dog vdth 
a kettle at its tail ; while, if a button were touched, he would be 
thrown into convulsions of rage. He was also noted for his insatiable 
appetite, and his death arose from over-eating at the races. 

John Whbatley, of Lincoln street, was one of the peculiar order 
of eccentric characters whose singular mode of anticipating death 
seems unfortimately to have been common in this locality. Some 
time before his death, which occurred in September, 1838, this aged 
man obtained a coffin, and, st<»ring it vdth choice wines, deposited it 
in his bed room. Thence he removed it to an enclosed space in the 
€reneral Cemetery, in which he had a vault dug. He there, how- 
ever, imbibed such copious draughts of wine that he was driven from 
the place, and thus made to cease from his revolting dissipation. 
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Thomas Dabkeb, of Barker's court, Broad maxBh, on the 12th of 
February, 1847, closed a miserable career at the age of 66 years. He 
was a bachelor, the descendant of an ancient and wealthy family ; 
and, though possessed of ample means, was as parsimonious in his 
habits as Daniel Dancer. Por more than fifty years he immured 
himseH in a wretched attic room, into which no person was admitted. 
On one occasion a brother of the miserable man had the temerity to 
enter, but Tommy threatened to shoot him, and the intruder had to 
withdraw immediately. When any person Wanted him on business 
he held his head out at the door, and conducted the correspondence 
on the stairs. He cooked, mended, cleaned, and did the household 
work himself. Every night, between eleyen and twelye o'clock, he 
ventured into the yard for a fresh supply of water. His household 
expenses were not supposed to exceed two shillings per week. Fire 
was to him a luxury not to be enjoyed ; and his dress was as defective 
as that of a mendicant. His death was caused by a derangement of 
the system induced by a decision of the magistrates, ordering him to 
cover securely the mouth of an old well, which had become dangerous. 
Driven to madness, he died at the Lunatic Asylimi after a few days of 
intense suffering. Gold and valuable securities were afterwards found 
secreted in the apartment in which the miser had spent his life. 

** The Kesubbeotionist " was for many years a familiar, if not a 
very pleasing, object in the streets of Nottingham. He held the 
office of gravedigger in St. Mary's parish in the time of the resurrec- 
tionists, and was discovered to be in league with the sacrilegious 
wretches engaged in the revolting traffic. Afberwards he became a 
hanger-on at the coach offices ; was distinguished by his abject and 
filthy appearance, and a matted head of hair improtected by any 
covering ; and never lost the name of " The Resurrectionist." 

Petbe Conroy, better known as "Blind Peter," a hawker of street 
literature and self-constituted beUman for the lower districts of the 
town, has long been a popultur personage in our streets. Dui^ng the 
agitations of the Chartists, Peter was employed to announce their 
meetings, and at one of these gatherings on Mapperley plain the 
luckless bellman was among a party apprehended by the military. 
It is related that on days when the town has been obscured in dense 
fogs he has reaped a rich harvest by conveying the bewildered wan- 
derers in the streets to their homes. 



THE POETRY OP NOTTINGHAM. 
"Potent art thonln poesy." 

ROBBBV MiLLHOUBB. 

Though not the most powerful, yet it is a pleasing order of poetical 
genius, which, selects for its subjects the scenes and characters by 
which it is surrounded. And, as regards local poesy, we know of few 
places round which the sons of song have twined a fairer or more goodly 
garland than the town of Nottingham. William and Mary Howitt, 
who stand at the head of a noble band of English authors, haye 
written many choice sketches of the haunts frequented by them 
whUe they resided in the capital of Sherwood Forest. So has their 
worthy brother Richard. Millhouse was Med with the beauties of 
his birtli-place. Thomas MiQer has not neglected the town in which 
for so many years he, with a merry heart, wove words into rhyme 
and osiers into baskets. The quaint quaker lad of the ** Mercury" 
office, Spencer Hall, in an eventful and travelled career has never for 
a single moment forgotten the people among whom he spent the 
delightsome days of a happy, hopeful boyhood. And, though with 
sterner work on hand, who has lingered more lovingly among his na- 
tive scenes than Henry Sutton ? — ^he in whom the far-off pilgrim finds 

" A Mend unseen, though shaken by the hand." 

Even .tl;e mighty Festus, throned in the sky, has been charmed for 
awhile from those glorious' reahns in which his fine fancy ranges at 
its will ; and to the matchless muse of Bailey we owe the sweetest 
song of the Trent. And can we ever forget the often pensive, and 
sometimes sprightly, effusions which the sainted White penned on the 
the place ? Or, while thinking of one who has passed away, shall we 
not guide an encouraging glance at the young, hopeful band, who even 
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now go gaily singing amid tiie feyeiisli turmoil of this machinery- 
governed age of ours. Shall we not join cheerily in the staye o^ 
Edward Hind ? that poet who has sung of the stars in lines which 
win live as long as man continues to survey the "roof of the world" 
and all its glorious mysteries. It were a pleasing task to collect the 
verses of merit which have been written on Nottingham and its 
neighbourhood into one goodly volume. Let us hope that some one 
may yet gather that wreath of scattered flowers. Our borough is 
rich in ballad and in song. Her metrical romances are to be found 
in the pages of Kitson and Gutch. Other precious relics lie in scarce 
pamphlets, and on the dusty shelves of unfrequented libraries. But 
the most precious repository both of ballad and song is the bulky 
newspaper file, to whose interesting pages the young aspirants of each 
succeeding generation have given the firstlings of their flock of fancies. 
In this little book we can present only a very meagre specimen of 
the poetry of Nottingham. We know that we have omitted much 
that is considered the best, but trust that this contribution towards a 
collection of the kind may hasten the publication of a worthier volume. 

CASTRI NOTTINGHAMIENSIS DESCMPTIO. 

[Huntingdon Plumptre, M.A. From a curious volume of Poems 
and Epigrams, published by the author in 1629.] 

Sols sub ocdduo, qua urbem vignrus in ortum 
Yolvit Linus aquas ; rupes montana sinistra 
Tollitur, et celso scandit super SBthera dorso, 
Mole tumens grandi, et crebris penetrata cavemis 
Unica Chaoniis sedes optata columbis : 
Hie, ubi sidereum propius videt astra cacumen, 
Eminet excelsis turns celebenima muris, 
.£thereoque petit vicinum -verfice coBlum. 
Fama Coritanos contra, dubiosque Br^^antes, 
•Yictorem banc posuisse refert : cui gloria major 
Impensis Edrarde tnis arx altera surgit, 
Tuta situ, latoque cavae munimine fasseB : 
Celsior ilia gradu, spatioque bsec major, utrique 
Atria bina patent, tectis ineincta superbis, 
Artiflci dextra excultis : quibns ordine longo 
Moenia sublimes pinne suprema ooronant 
Hinc atque bine arces cand^iti marmore surgunt, 
Inque altos non eequa levant fastigia coelos, 
Cfelata, et nitidis late speciosa fenestris : 

• GuHelmum Normanum. 
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Vitra procul flammis rutiiant, plumboque nitenti 
Tecta repercusso splendesount culmina Phoebo : 
£t qaantum esthereas vertex ascendit in' auras, 
Tantum pressa solo aubsidant ima profundo. 

IN RUINAS EJTJSDEM. 

Invidet himc nitidum, pulohris inimica, decorem 
^tas longa tibi ; insulcans cui saxa, seniles 
Assidue inducit rugas, morsuque voraci 
Absumit muros et depredatur hiantes. 
Heu quondam reg^um domus ardua, et inclyta bello. 
Nunc peritura mis ! crebras en undique rimas, 
Semesasque arces, et fracto vertice prinnas; 
Nudata eoce sois intra laquearibuB aedes 
Liberius coelum admittunt, jamque ipsa minantur 
Occasum lapsis septa inclinata coluninis : 
Quid prodest vitasse faces horrendaque belli 
Fulmina t non tali excidio te fata reservant : 
Sic O sic periisae decus I sine Marte cadendum est 
Jam senio ; quod flamma furens, Mavortia tela, 
Ferdera tot nequiere acies ; pax sola quietum 
Destruit, et tacito corrodit dente vetustas. 
At non sic pereas, ut nil post fata supersit ; 
Posteritas miretur opus, nomenque ruinsB 
Ilaud taceant ; Hie Troja fuit, tox pusthuma dicet. 

IN NOTTINGHAMIAM. 

Proximus arboreis locus est prope flumina lucis, 

Mons ubi perpetuo snrgit ad astra jugo : 
Hie urbs ilia sedet, vario que splendida coltu 

Fertur hyi>erboriffi stella, decusqne plagse. 

NOTTINGHAM ALE. 

[The historian Blackner relates that " a person of the name of Gun- 
THORPE, who, within the memory of persons now (1815) living, 
kept the Punch Bowl public house, in Peck lane, sent a barrel of 
ale of his own brewing as a present to his brother, an officer in 
the navy, and who, in return, composed this poetic epistle/' It 
appears to have been a popular song at the end of the last, and 
beginning of the present, century, and was one which Goldsmith 
is said to have relished highly, especially when sung by a votary 
of the comic muse who frequented one of his low haunts in the 
metropolis. We have taken the liberty of altering one line, as 
we do not desire to perpetuate in these pages the improprieties of 
a licentious age.] 
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Faie Ventis, the goddess of beauty and love, 

Arose from the froth which swam on the sea : 

Minerva leapt out of the cranium of Jove, 

A coy sullen slut, as most authors ag^'ee : 

Bold Bacchus, they tell us, the prince of good fellows. 

Was a natural son— pray attend to my tale ; 

But they that thus chatter, mistake quite the matter 

— ^He sprung from a barrel of Nottingham ale. 

Chorut — Nottingham ale, boys, Nottingham ale ; 
No liquor on earth like Nottingham ale I 

And having surveyed well the cask whence he sprung, 
For want of more liquor, low spirited grew ; 
-He mounted astride, to the jolly ca^ clung. 
And away to the gods and the goddesses flew ; 
But, when he look'd down, and saw the fair town. 
To pay it due honors, not likely to tail ; 
He swore that on earth, 'twas the place of his birth. 
And the best— and no Uquor like Nottingham ale. 

Chonu — Nottingham ale, &c. 

Ye bishops and deacons, priests, curates, and vicars, 
"When once you have tasted you'll own it is true, 
That Nottingham ale is the best of all liquors ; 
And who understands the good creature like you ? 
It expels every vapour— saves pen, ink and paper ; 
And when you're disposed from the pulpit to rail, 
'Twill open your throats— you may preach without notes, 
When inspired with a bumper of Nottingham ale. 

CAor««— Nottingham ale, &c. 

Ye doctors, who more execution have done. 
With powder and bolus, with potion and pill. 
Than hangman with halter, or soldier with gun ; 
Than miser with famine, or lawyer with' quiU; 
To dispatch us the quicker, you forbid us malt liquor. 
Till our bodies consume, and our faces grow pale ; 
But mind it, what pleases, and cures all diseases, 
Is a comfortable dose of good Nottingham ale I 

C/io7*u<— Nottingham ale, &c. 

Ye poets, who brag of the Helicon brook. 
The nectar of gods, and the juice of the vine ; 
You say none can write weU, except they invoke 
The friendly assistance of one of the nine- 
Here' s liquor surpasses the streams of Parnassus, 
The nectar ambrosia, on which gods regale ; 
Experience wiU show it, nought makes a good poet. 
Like quantum tuffieit of Nottingham ale ! 

C^Aorttf- Nottingham ale, &c. 
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LINES ON NOTTINGHAM. 

[Charles Deering. From the first section of the author's History of 

Nottingham. 1751.] 

Fair Nottingham with brilliant beauty graced, 

In ancient Shirwood's south west angle placed, 

"Where northern hills her tender neck protect, 

AVith dainty flocks of golden fleeces dekt ; 

No roaring tempests discompose her mien, 

Her canopy of state's a sky serene. 

She on her left Belvoir's rich yale descrys, 

On th' other Clifton hill regale her eyes ; 

If from her lofty seat she bows her head, 

There's at her feet, a flow'ry carpet spread. 

Britain's third stream which runs with rapid force, 

No sooner spys her, but retards his course. 

He turns, he winds, he cares not to be gone, 

Until to her he first has homage done. 

He cheerftilly his wat'ry tribute paj-^s, 

And at her footstool foreign dainties lays, 

With assiduity her favour courts. 

And richest merchandise from sea imports. ' 

Ceres her gift, with lavish hand bestows. 

And Bacchus o'er his butt of nectar glows. 

Thy sons O Nottingham with fervour pray. 

May no intestine feud thy bliss betray. 

Health, Plenty, Pleasure, tiien will ne'er decay. 

TO THE TRENT. 
[Rev. Luke Booker. " Clifton Grove." Wolverhampton : 1785.] 

Hail, venerable Trent ! third prince of streams ! 

In whose pure tide, my young advent'rous limbs 

Delighted erst to lave. Oft floating down 

Thy placid surface gilded with the blush 

Of orient day— have my dilated nerves 

A firm, compacted, vigorous tone receiv'd. 

— ^May those fair banks and spacious meadows bloom 

In springs i)erennial, thro' which thy waves 

Meander— spreading plenty as they flow. 

And may, in blooming health, gay nymphs and swains— 

From ancient Bhaoe's* lofty scenes descend. 

Thy verdant, smooth-worn, winding sides t' adorn. 

— Of nymphs (for grace and beauty past excel) 

A num'rous train could my impturtial Muse 

Invoke, to deck and dignify her song. 

• Nottingham, 
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TO LARKDALE. 

[Robert Millhouse. "The Song of the Patriot, Sonnets, and 

Songs." 1826.] 

First of my childhood haunts I in yonthM hoars. 

Oft hare I trac'd thy winding path with glee, 

When May-flowers spread their bosoms to the bee. 
And in autumnal glooms and wintry showers. 
AVhere now, alas I are fled those witching powers 

That never fail'd to charm when life was young ? 

Thou art the some ; but o'er this soul is flung 
A murky cloud, that chills me while it lowers I 

Yet still shall Touth find bliss thy bowers among ^ 
Nor, as he plucks thy flowers, expect to find 
His bitterest woes to come firom human-ldnd, — 

Till, by Ingratitude and Bnyy stung. 
He feel as I, and mourn In Sorrow's Night, 
That scenes once lov'd should cease to give delight. 

NOTTINGHAM WORTmES. 

[Robert Millhouse. Extract from " Sherwood Forest." 1827.] 

Ybt hail, thou dearest spot beneath the skies I 
And hail, fair Nottingham ! albeit thy name 
Is not poetical, yet from thee rise 
Names mounting up to virtue and to fame. 
There polished Wakefield drew that kindly flame 
Whose warmth endeared him to the hearts of men ; 
Mild o'er his soul the kind affections came, 
No classic beauty 'scaped his piercing ken, 
But like the dewdrop's rays feU gladdening tnm his pen. 

Meek in thy lap the youthAil White was bom, 
But early blighted, Uke the primrose pale. 
Which tares its breast beneath the leafless thorn. 
And yields its beauties to the eyening gale : 
His unproved, fragile bark was all too frail 
To shun the fury of tempestuous waves ; 
And, ere the breakers spent their deadly bale. 
Foundered amidst the ocean's whelming waves, 
Struggling to compass fame in spite of yawning graves. 

ST. ANN'S WELL. 
[Richard Howitt. " Walks round Nottingham." 1835.] 

Old oaks, which stood a thousand years. 

Have left thee in a younger shade, 
for still thy streamlet floweth on. 

Nor ever yet has staid. 
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And he who hither came and quaffed, — 

Old Robin Hood, the outlaw brave, 
For many a hundred sommerB gone, 

Has fOled a quiet grave. 

The Round-head and the Cavalier, 

All hence unto the dust have gone ; 
Whilst thou, still gushing pure and clear, 

Art blithely running on. 

Here pleasure has her devotees, 

Which once in ancient days were thine ; 
But now no more, on bended knees. 

They worship at thy shrine. 

They count no beads, but lightly laugh, 

And joyous groups here dance and sing ; 
Far stronger liquor do they quaff 

Than bubbles from thy spring. 

Flow on, — flow on, beneath the boughs ; 

Though scom'd thy patron saint may be. 
Fond lovers here shall breathe their vows. 

And memory dwell on thee. 

KING DAVID'S CELL. 

[D. Melville, jun. Extract from " Nottingham Castle."] 

Tir&N we to where, 'mid coldly silent gloom. 

The imprisoned ray declares the living tomb, 

Where hoi)e, still fondly shrinking from despair, 

8ooth'd the torn breast, and pour'd its unheard prayer : 

Here Scotia's Monarch, doom'd to wear away, 

Scarce conscious of its flight, the dreary day, 

Toimur, where none might quench, the gushing tear, 

'Till fainting nature stripp'd of death its fear ; 

In that dark hour religion lent its spell, 

To smile away the terrors of the cell ; 

That dove of promise, yet to still dismay. 

Leave death its light, but steal the gloom away. 

He grav'd the life of suflliering on stone, 

And traced his Saviour's woes to cheer his own. 

NOTTINaHAM. 

[] jott J. Wheatley. ** Sherwood Forest Gatherer," February, 
1844. The memorial-stone which marks the grave of Millhou»*e 
had not been erected when this poem was -written.] 

Mt native Town ! thou standest yet sublime. 
Breasting triumphantly the waves of Time ; 
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More than a tiionsand years have o'er fhee flown, 

But each has added unto thy renown ; 

Wars have conyulsed thee, yet thou didst not fall ; 

And storms, and tempests, but thou braved' st them aU ; 

Then hail I all haHI for unto thee belong, 

The pride of legend, and the praise of song I 

Here classic Wakefield drew his earliest breath ; 

Here White from glory won the laurel wreath ; 

Here MUlhouse did the blasts of sorrow brave, 

And Jtere he slumbers in a tombless grave ! 

O ! with what pleasure fancy oft surveys 

The mellowed glories of departed days ; 

They round thee beam, and unto thee have given 

A feune, eternal as the light of heaven ; 

For every ancient simt about thee teems 

With history's 'blazoned truths, or legendary dreams ! 

O I dear art thou to me, thy walks, thy towers. 

Each are mementoes of departed hours ; 

Here I, when life's gay banner was unftirled. 

Oped my yoimg eyes, and smiled upon the world ; 

Here were my cMldhood's sunny moments spent. 

Or midst thy flowery meads, or wandering by the Trent ; 

Here did I friendship's first endearments prove, 

And here dwells aU that I revere, or love ! 

And if it be my fate afar to roam. 

And bid adieu for ever to my home, 

Memories of thee shall fill each thought of mine, 

And cheer my spirit until life's decline ! 

SOTJTH-WEST VIEW OF NOTTINGHAM. 

[Lucy Joynes. " Original Rhymes, accompanying an Historical 

Chart of the Borough." 1844.] 

EHBRAcnra piles of timber, brick, and stone 

Now stretch afar, ay, so the rocks might groan ; 

And hanging street o'er street, with upwaid swell. 

And plat, with peopled roads a-paralleL 

Once, 'mid the fastnesses, the summits towered, ^ 

The hoary batteries and posterns bowered ; 

And floors by nature laid, flrm, rudely plain. 

Brushed by the winds, and washed by teeming rain :— 

That MU 1 late hung with rural tapestry. 

Sparkling parterre, bower and walnut-tree : 

And temple,* centre-based, where steps a-flig)it 

And arches, gave it a commanding height ; 

With valvy lights, and roof a tasteful square, 

• Summerhouse of Lawrence Collin; site, Castleoterrace. 
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And Cupid a-tiptoe presiding fhere. 
Statne, de^ i)ede8tal, and fount and grot. 
Then open sonny scene, with pond and plot. 
' The snmmit boundary a sheer entwine. 
Holly and haw, wild plum, and eglantine. 
And storied cliffs with gaudy ridges spread 
With lichens, giUiflowerB, and roses white and red : 
Where urchins sprawled the hanks with chickweed hung, 
Plundered the soft nests, or dipt the nettles young. 
A rural maze from stile to stile up hill. 
Delectable, with hum and carol shrill ; 
And farther— paddock fair and alley green, 
Dipping their utmost boughs in gentie Leen— 
And paths there were, the primrose-seeker's ramble, 
And clumpy deUs, where rank weeds urged a scramble; 
And break and bay, to lave and bathe withal. 
Curtained with woodbines, spired with poplars tall ; 
And daisied lulls where playful children rolled. 
And willowed walks where partners duly stroUed ; 
And rafter bridge with " nul that fain would fall ," 
And Leen-side bowling green : — adieu to each, to alL 

PICTUBE OF NOTTINGHAM. 

[AnonymoiiB. '* Nottingham Journal/' December, 1845.] 

A SEA of houses spread, wave upon wave. 

Irregularly heaving, such as brave 
The fltftil blast, and after each defeat 
Bise emulous of each other. A dim sheet 
Of rilver haze a mellow aspect gave 
To the rude outline ; while with hue more grave 

Bose grey St. Mary's tower as if to meet 

Her children's love, a mother's warm embrace 
Tempering with reverential awe. Afar, 

And higher still upon its roclqr base. 
The Castte piled its ruins insular. 

Amid the changeful sea. Oh I dire disgrace 
To those who dared its symmetry to mar. 

WILFORD. 
[Dr. Spencer Hall. "The Upland Hamlet, and other Poems." 1847.] 

WiLFOBD I when first I gazed on thee. 

Whilst leaning o'er an upland stile. 
Thy flooded meads were one vast lake 

And thou a littie bowery isle I 
The lovely view upon my mind 

Impictored then I bore away ; 

V 
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And thoa to me ftttnotive gtomid 
Hast been from that fflifihanting day. 

Time poss'd, bat left me not at rest 
Until a pilgrim I had been. 

All penaiye 'neath thy grey drarch tower— 
AU cheexiU on thy rural green ; 

Nor eren since have scenes more famed- 
More vast or solemn, rich or gay— 

Nor all ihe dreary cares of years. 
My f eelingB won from thee away. 



"^iniford 1 whichever way to thee 

We oome from thy sorroonding plains, — 
Whether by Clifton's wood^walks dim. 

Or Bridgford's gipsy-haunted lanes ; 
Or from yon spired and castled town, 

O'er meads where flowers in myriads blow ; 
Thy scenes so beantify the rest. 

That all, thiongh thee, more lovely grow I 

Dear "^^llage 1 1 have wander'd far 

And much have known and felt and done. 
Since first from Lenton fields I saw 

Thy waters mock the setting sun. 
As up they sent to heaven again 

The beams it shed o'er them and thee. 
While Spring went softly forth and touch'd 

With. meUower brightness tower and tree I 



Wilf ord I how sweet once more in thee 

Awhile to rest this wearied heart. 
As holy Peace and Hope and Truth 

Draw near, fresh solace to impart ; 
While leaves are whispering o'er my roof. 

And waters whimpling softly by ; 
And thoughts within from soimds without 

Are thus obtaining fit reply I 

"THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS." 

[F. K. Goodyer. Published in the local newspapers Kbyember, 
1847. The bridge to which this capital Jeu cT esprit referred was 
an unsightly wooden structure near the railway station, leading 
across the line from Station street to the Meadows.] 
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One more erection 

Worthy of note, 
In the direction 

OfWilfordboat. 

"Where the line lincohiwarcLs 
Cluitteth the station— 

Gaze and admire at its 
Proud elevation. 

"Winterly, smnmerly. 
Months it hath stood ; 

Fashioned so monstrously, 
Iron and wood. 

Look at its soaring, so 

High in the air. 
While humanity ponders 
— Astonished, and wonders 

How it came there. 

Who was the huilder 1 

Who the designer ? 
Was it A Pugin 

Or Patt'son and Hine, or 
Who did the ironwork t 

Whowasthej'iner? 

What was it built for 7 
What's the excuse 



Of its skilful projectors, 
The railway directors? 
Is it for ornament! 
Is it for use? 

Is it a shorter cut 

Into the town? 
Forty steps to the top. 

Forty steps down. 

Alas 1 for the taste display' d 
In this one bridge they've made,- 

Surely but one— 
Oh ! it is sorrowful. 
Near a whole borough-Ail, 

Friend it hath none. 

Make no deep scruti- 
Ny into its beauty. 

Lightness and grace ; 
For it hath none of them 
Not even one of them. 

Summit nor base. 

Take it down instantly,— 

Clear it away I 
Useless and lumbering 
The ground only cumbering— 

Don't let it stay. 



[The bridge was demolished a few weeks after the appearance of these 

lioes.] 



EPITAPH ON MILLHOUSE. 

[Dr. Spencer Hall. Epitaph on Robert Millhouse, in the General 

Cemetery.] 

When Trent shall flow no more, and Blossoms Ml 
On Sherwood's plains to scent the springtide gale, — 
When the Lark's lay shall lack its thrilling charm. 
And Song forget the Patriot's soul to warm,— 
When Love o'er youthful hearts hath lost all sway, — 
His fame may pass— but not till then — away : 
For Nature taught, and Freedom fired his Bhyme, 
And Virtue dedicated it to Tune ! 
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TO THE RIVER LEEN. 

[Joseph J. Hadley, author of "The Fairy's Well." "Nottingham 

Joumal/' January, 1847.] 



Whex first I saw thee, bated Leen, 

A noisome smell perftimed thee, 
A stagnant hue of dirty green 

With potent power iUnmed thee : 
Oh! thou art now as tiiou wert then 

Dark, pestilent, and clouded : 
All noses that now pass thee by 

In handkerchiefis are shrouded. 

And now I see thee darkly flow 

0*er pebbly barriers splashing, 
like soapsuds from a laundress' bowl 

Adown a sinkhole dashing. 
Ah ! gloomy stream. But oh ! how like 

The wUd convulsive swellings 
Of mud-8topp*d sludge in putrid drains 

Near frameworkxknitters' dwellings. 



When first on thee my eyes I cast, 

I saw, while pencdve gazing, 
A blue-tailed fly, a decay*d cat 

Upon thy suiiiEuse chasing : 
And then my fancy quickly roved 

From the dark noisome water 
Unto the sewer of the town 

Of which thou seem'd the daughter. 

I look again— but ah I no cat, 

Not e'en a tall is floating ; 
No anxious fly is busy there 

Upon the dainty gloating. 
But when the summer comes thou wilt 

Whole swarms of knats bewitch : 
Oh I what a blessing it would be 

Wert thou but a dry ditch. 



COMPOSED, 1841, AMIDST THE RUINS OF NOTTINGHAM 

CASTLE. 

[Jamefl Gregor Grant. ** Madonna Fia, and Other Poems." 

London: 1848.] 

Time on man's &r-boasted works at last 

Lays his all-withering hand, and, day by day. 

Wears with slow cankering steadiness away 

The glories of the long-majestic past — 

A robe of moral pensiveness seems cast 

Over the Ruin ; for our human day 

Hath sympathy with natural decay. 

The doom to which itself is hurrying fast : ') 

And thus, amidst low, mouldering, ivied heaps 

Of broken cloisters, and down shattered walls, 

Wherever silent desolation keeps 

Her state with pomp that awes but not appas, 

How reverentially the slow foot creeps, 

And what sweet sadness on the spirit falls ! 

But here, far other moral we may scan — 
Far other aspect green destruction shows — 
Here himian wrath 'gainst human pride arose. 
And man's own fury crushed the boast of man I 
3ehold I how glorious art's majestic plan I 
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Behold I how vengefiil her victoriotus foes I 
When rage, that volcanic fire o'erflows, 
Through forty thousand fhmtic bosoms ran ! 
Oh ! desolate pile I methinks, to thee compared, 
Each natural ruin, flower-clad, hushed, and meek. 
Is as some sweet one death hath struck, but spared 
As yet the tender life-tints on her cheek. 
To a torn corpse, by murder hacked, and bared 
Shroadleas to welter on the moorland bleak I 



WILFORD BOAT. 

[Henry S. Sutton. Extract firom a yolume of Miscellaneous Poems, 

published in 1848.] 



What, my good friend. Ferry-boat I 
StillinbeingT Stillafloat! 
Still an engine to convey 
Me across Trent's watery way 7 
Still a moving bridge to glide 
Steadily from side to side ! 
Still a bark to carry over 
Idle or laborious rover. 
Cottager, or bard, or lover ? — 
More debts even than I know 
Unto this good Boat I owe. 
Which hath helped me, boy and man, 
Oft to fields Elysian ; — 
Wilford Bank and Clifton Grove, 
Lovely haunts which lovers love, — 
To the wildest gardens, where 
I have breathed enchanted air. 
And amid the wondering trees 
Watched the fairies' revelries. 



Yes, ftdl many fine enjoyments 
I have had there; sweet employments ; 
Lonely wanderings ; lowly pleadings 
With the highest; poet readings ; 



Flower gatherings ; recollections 
Of the Queen of my affections ; 
High poetic gleams and fancies ; 
Smiling hopes and rich romances ;- 
For the which I am in debt 
To this good boat : — ^therefore let 
All elements breathe kindly on it, 
And its days sit light upon it ; 
Be its solid timbers long 
Serviceably hale and strong, 
And the fates its final date 
To old age procrastinate ; 
Guarding safe its privileges 
From upstart usurping bridges. 



On this deck, how many feet 

Have stood! How many hearts have beat 

Over it !— This selfsame boat 

'Twixt two running streams doth float, 

Above, and under : for, below, 

A watery ; and, above, doth flow 

A human tide. Ages ago 

The two streams at this ferry ran, 

The river Trent, the river man. 



SONG TO NOTTINGHAM. 

[" Quallon." " Nottingliam Mercury," April, I860.] 

Mt dear old town, I love thy name ! 

It hath a magic sound: 
Throughout the world thy spotiess fame 

On glory's page is found. 
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With thee T^e spent those happy days 

When childhood's dreams were fiur. 
And nature tan^^t me holy lays 

Whidi led my sonl to prayer. 

Though distant now from thee, old town. 

Sweet m<nnent8 still are mine ; 
For smiling hope keeps troaUe down. 

And makes the ftitore shine. 
Old town ! thou art my classic home. 

Where first my muse was hred ; 
Led en hy fimcy's touch to roam 

Where Joys their banquets spread. 

Thy bards have sung the noblest strains — 

Like gems of tiiougfat they seem 
Drawn from the spot where beauty reigns — 

Bright as an angel's dream. 
Though pain should wring my aching soul. 

My loTC shall be the same. 
For thee, old town I while time shall roll 

ril ne'er forget thy name. 

TO THE TRENT. 
[PhUip James Bailey. <<The Angel World, and other Poems." 1850.] 

Of all the rivers in the land. 

Thee most I lore, fiiir Trmt, 
For in thy stream and by fhy banks 

My happiest hours Fye spent. 
'Twas there, hard by, I first drew breatii. 

There hope to end my days ; 
And every where I'll tell till death 

My native river's praise. 

Oh I Shannon hafh a wilder shore, 

And Thames a richer fMght, 
And silver-linked Forth, is banked 

By more baronial state ; 
But neither hath a purer wave. 

Not deeper, stiller stream ; 
>TIs quiet as a grassy grave. 

Or a saint's dying dream. 

Let me, in sunshine or in stonn. 

Still linger by her mde ; 
m always look on her with love, 

And speak of her with pride. 
By rock and mead, and grove and isle^ 

She goes tram deep to deq;> ; 
I love her in her dawning smUe^ 

And in her sunset sleep. 
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And when she riaeth with the rain. 

And bringeth forth her flood. 
And sweeps up to the high town's foot 

Her spoil of field and wood, — 
I love her more than ever then. 

For then she hath her will ; 
And over mounds and herds and men 

She bears the victory still. 

May such a calm triumphant course 

To sacred souls be given. 
That, river-like, though bom on earth, 

They image only Heaven : 
And tending ever towards Hhe light. 

In this their earthly race. 
Meet, mixing with eternity. 

In Joy, their Maker's face. 

THE RIVER LEEN. 

[Alfred R. Cooke. << Nottingham and Nottingluunshire Monthly 

Magazine," for June, 1851.] 

Blest Bobber's Mill I how graeeftd did'stthoa stand 

Ere thy fair landscape knew the spoiler's hand : 

EreNutthall, with its graoeftd hazels crowned. 

Heard first the swarthy collier's pick resound : 

When Broztowe oo^ fied the am'roos breeze, 

And hid herself in her ancestral trees. 

Blest vale 1 ere Manufiustore'B cruel power. 

By greed impelled, sought first fhy peac^tal bower : 

Ere railways, like the fell Sirocco, dread. 

Swept thro' the land, and half its beauty fied I 

But oh, what mortal tears, poor injured Lene, 

Can e'er atone for all the wrongs obscene 

Which lust of wealth in modem days has brought 

On thy fair lymph, and sueh vile changes wrought : 

Not then, as now, did Ueach-works side by side 

With fttctories stand, and pour their filthy tide, 

That mingling with thee in one stream impure 

Makes thee, for half thy coarse, a common sewer I 

Not so of old; fhnn Newstead's cloLstered shade 

By Unby's holy crosses twain it stray'd ; 

Famed Bedford's "Folly" left with pious haste, 

And stately Lenton's gorgeous fime it passed : 

And thence by Pev'rel's castled pride it swept. 

And o'er the flowery mead it ling'ring crept : j 

Until at last, with sportive dalliance spent. 

She hid herself in wiUow'd Fathxx Tbxmt. \ 



I 
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CLIFTON GROVE. 

[J. Critchley Prince.] 

How rich is the Beaaon, how soothing the time I 
For sonmier looks forth, in its foUness and prime — 
As through thy recesses blest Clifton I stray, 
Where solitude slumbers in varied array ; 
How lonely these valleys that round me expand, — 
The sylvan and soft, with the gloomy and grand. 
Where rocks, woods, and waters, harmoniously blent. 
Give bounty and peace to the banks of the Trent I 

Meek Evening broods o*er the landscape and flings, 
A spell of repose from its dew-dropping wings ; 
No sound from the city disturbs the pure calm. 
And the sigh of the z^hyr comes mingled with balm ; 
No vestige remains of the sunset, that gave 
A tremulous glow to the breast of the wave ; 
With the tears of the twilight the woodbine is bent. 
As I tread with devotion the banks of the Trent I 

THE MIDLAND METROPOLIS. 

[Edward Hind. " Nottingham Reyiew," June, 1852.] 

NorriKOHAM a branch is of that Cotton Tree, 
Whose boughs extend o*er every land we see, 
Trace back her history for a thousand years, 
Snottingaham stood where Nottingham appears ; 
Throned on her rock of ages h^fh she stands, 
Proud looking down o*er all her pleasant lands. 
In caverns rude, her fancy first began, 
When in blue coats of paint the Britons ran ; 
Next wooden habitations thatched with straw 
Some generationB of the Saxons saw ; 
These logholes in our boggles left their sticks. 
And Nottingham became a town of bricks ; 
Built by the stocking-frame and twist-madiine. 
Both standing upon cotton bags I ween ; 
Tho' great the evils that are wrapped about these ; 
Greater the evil to have been without these ; 
In that case ours had been a stirengfhless town. 
Not going proudly up, bat poorly down ; 
And all the millions our madiines have eam'd 
Into some bigger borough's pocket turned. 
O many a nobler generation wiU 
Treble their good, by banidiing their ill ; 
Work locomotives with a wise prevision. 
Preventive of explosion or ooUiBion, 
And Nottingham for countless generationa 
Qo on improving all her habitations. 
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ST. ANN'S WELL. 

[Thomas Bafley, author of " The Advent of Charity."] 

But blithely flows St. Ann's ! this little stream, 
Though temples fall, and sink the wise and brave ; 

And stiU, as splendid glows yon orb*s bright beam, 
"Whether its rays fall on a monarch's grave 

Or rustic's sleeping child : and thou dost team. 
Sweet Well ! as much with healing, and dost lave 

The lip as oooUy now, and firesh, as when 

Sherwood's famed hero roused the deer in this deep glen. 

It is an immortality to thee I 

And shall preserve on earth thy gentle mune 
From drear oblivion : for, all I see. 

Castles and temples, all of pomp or fame. 
Shall droop like withered flowers, and cities be 

Heaps of fantastic ruins ; — still the same 
Shall it flow on ; whilst Aiture bards shall bring 
Their offerings to thy shrine, and hail its bounteous spring. 



BITERS, CANALS, BRIDGES, ETC. 

The Trent, after watering the counties of Stafford and Derby — 
after welcoming to its bosom Isaac Walton's Dove, the romantic 
Derwent, and many tributaries from the peak and the plain, swells 
proudly along the rich meadows of Nottinghamshire, bending 
respectfully as it approaches the venerable borough, and sweeping 
with a graceful curve, like a silver crescent, round the southern side 
of the city of caves. The Trent is the longest river in England, and 
stands fourth in respect of size. An old saying in Latin ran thus : 

« limpida sylva focum Triginta dat mihi piscem.'* 
" Sherwood my hearth, and Trent, my fish supplies." 

Michael Drayton alludes to the Trent in his vast topographical 
poenii and its name occurs in the writings of Shakspeare, Milton, 
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Scott, Bailey, and a host of minor poets. The riyer was navigable 
before the Conquest. It is said 

** The tUrer Trent -within itself wmeeinB 
Thirty kinds of fish and thirty different streams." 

When Peyerel gave the fishing of Nottingham to Lenton Priory, 
there was much sorrow and anger in the town. Long after Peyerel's 
power had ceased to be exercised, the right of fishing in the Trent 
reyerted from the fJEit monks of Lenton to its original owners, and 
within the liberties of the town all the Piscatorial profession haye 
since been on an equality. In former days fishing was a regolar 
calling in the town. The houses of the fishery lay outside the wall, 
in the fosse or ditch, now a street called Fisher gate. At the Trent 
bridge the riyer is sixty-one feet four inches higher than at its union 
with the Humber. The town was originally payed with boulders 
from the bed of the Trent. One of the most interesting features in 
the Trent scenery around Nottingham is Wilfobd Feb&t. There, on 
the 30th of July, 1784, the boat was upset with eleyen market people 
on board, six of whom were drowned. In 1110, the Trent, at 
Nottingham, was dried up on a certain day from one o'clock, a.m., 
till three in the afternoon. In 1683 there was a great ice-flood, 
which tore away part of the bridge. In 1728 and 1736 the Trent 
was flooded, and again in Noyember, 1770; on the last occasion 
twenty tons of rock fell from Malin hill into the abyss below, and 
the water was seyeral feet deep in the houses in Narrow marsh. In 
January, 1774, the intensity of the frost suspended the nayigation 
of the Trent, and the riyer was ice-bound for fiye days. On 
December 24th, 1790, in a great flood, Samuel Marshall, of Broad 
marsh, perished near Lady bay, in attempting to extricate some 
sheep in " Holme grounds." On Sabbath, February 7th, 1795, a 
rapid thaw succeeding a seyen-weeks' frost caused perhaps the 
greatest flood that eyer deluged the yale of the Trent. Newly built 
houses in the Meadow platts were partly swept away, and the mail, 
due on Tuesday, did not arriye till Friday morning. The inhabitants 
of Narrow marsh were made prisoners in their houses during two 
days and nights. The water, at its greatest altitude, was two feet ten 
inches higher than on any preyious occasion. Flocks of sheep and 
many cattle were carried away, and the ten arch bridge was rendered 
useless. Floods of a remarkable character occurred in 1804 ; on 
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January 28th, 1809 ; February 10th, 1814 ; December 26th, 1821 ; 
October 13th, 1824 ; July, 1828 ; February 9th, 1831 ; November 
28th, 1836 ; July, 1839 ; and November, 1852. The flood of 1852 
reached the cuhninating point at 8-35, p.m., on Saturday, the 13th 
November, at which time it was fourteen feet nine inches above the 
mean level of the Trent at its ordinary water. The water remained 
stationary five hours, and from that period commenced to ebb at the 
rate of about five-eighths of an inch per hour The meadows were 
inundated ; the lines of railway to Leicester and Derby, became 
impassable ; the houses on the Poplar and on the Leen side were 
flooded ; the fires at the factories in the meadows were extinguished, 
and a considerable amount of property was destroyed. Those who 
witnessed the flood of 1795 averred that on that occasion the water 
extended more than half-a-mUe further on the lane between 
Ruddington and Wilford, than was the case in 1852. 

Once upon a time the Lebn meandered pleasantly along to the Trent, 
amid green banks swathed in wild-flowers, the only exception being on 
the space extending from Tumcalf alley to the Flood road, where lay 
that group of tan-yards, the effluvium from which, it is conjectured, 
preserved the town from the plague. William Peverel diverted the 
Leen from Lenton eastward, causing it to run in the channel passing 
under Nottingham castle, and close by the town. About twenty 
years ago the whole of the stream, from Castle row past the old Leen 
mill, was arched over at great expense. 

At the foot of the Coppices there is a spring, which flows townward, 
uniting with another by the way. At the point of jimction the spring 
used to be walled round, a rim ladle being chained to the wall for the 
comfort of thirsty travellers. These rivulets, when united, form the 
Beck, a tiny stream which washes the eastern extremity of the town, 
and flows into the Leen. 

The Tinker's Leen is a small rivulet which flows through the 
meadows in an eastemly direction : it is the product of the surplus 
water of the canal and the drainings of the meadows. Passing under 
the canal at the seven arches it unites with the Leen. The corporation 
in 1809 erected stone bridges across the Tinker's Leen. 

Springs. 

There is a noted spring in Trough Close, near Mapperley hHI, 
issuing from a rock ; Beycroft Spring and Rao Spring are near 
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the road leading from the town to St. Ann's Wdl ; a Spa in a dose 
"oyer against" the Castle rock was destroyed in 1811 ; there is a 
spring under an arch of the Trent bridge, and a Chaltbeatb Spiuno 
near the engine-honse of the Leen. 

SSattitDOiius. 

The riyer water was wont in former days to be brought np for the 
use of the townspeople in carts and jmuIs. At length, in 1696, a water- 
engine was originated by a company of proprietors. The undertaking 
was diTided into thirty-two shares ; and, after many difficulties had 
been orercome, the scheme resulted successfully. A large reservoir 
was made in the Butt Dyke, on the side of the ancient postern, near 
the General Hospital. A pond in the park lying close to the riyer 
was rented to keep the engines at work. In 1827 this, the Old 
Watekwobks CoKPAinr, erected new works at Scottom, in Basford 
parish. Thb Nobthsbn Wateswosks were formed in 1826 at the 
top of Sherwood street. The Tbent Watbbworxs, near the Trent 
bridge, were finished in 1831, the company haying been founded in 
1825. 

About the year 1700 there were more than three himdred wells in 
Nottingham, public and priyate ; thirty years later not more than 
two hundred were in use. About sixty years ago the corporation 
erected eight public pumps. Before water was laid on in the houses 
the laboring class were chiefly supplied by carriers at the rate of one 
farthing a bucket, and if the water had to be carried any distance up 
a court a hal^enny a bucket was in some instances charged. In 
general it was sold at about three gallons for a farthing. 

Trent Bridge, according to Rapin, was built by Edward the Elder 
in 924. Deering states that the bridge was composed of wood prior 
to the tremendous flood of 1683, the piers only being of stone. The 
inundation haying demolished a part of the structure, it was entirely 
rebuilt of stone, at the expense of the corporation. The bridge, after 
the flood of 1795, was nine years being rebuilt. Formerly it afforded 
an extremely narrow, irregular, and inconyenient passage ; and, eyen 
now, it cannot boast of being in any of these respects much improyed. 
A chapel was anciently situated at the north end of the bridge. 
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It is said that during the last half century the present structure has 
undergone alterations and repairs no less than twenty times. In 
January, 1853, Sir William Cubitt prepared plans of a proposed new 
bridge, which, can be erected without tbe removal of the now feeble 
and decayed fabric until its successor is completed. Presuming that 
solid rock is to be found within twenty-five feet of summer water- 
level, Sir William is of opinion that a complete bridge and approaches 
may be built either of stone or cast iron, for a sum not less than 
£25,000 or more than £35,000. 

The original Leen Bridge, connecting the town and the meadows, 
was probably built by Peverel. It bad twenty arches, and crossed 
the river between Narrow marsh and Fisher gate, and was commonly 
called the town bridge. In 1724 the structure was demolished, and 
a new bridge of three arches was built. The principal wharves and 
warehouses are on the Leen side in Canal street, Island street, &c. 

The Flood Boad, which connects the Trent and the Leen 
bridges, extends across the intervening low and swampy meadowland, 
having under it a long range of arches and culverts for the purpose 
of affording the water a free passage during the floods. The road is 
firom fifteen to twenty yards broad. A hundred years ago it bore a 
widely different aspect from that which it now presents. Then the 
road between the Leen and the Trent bridge led round two pools, 
save at high water, when wooden bridges carried the passengers 
across. When the road round the pools, however, again became 
dry, chains were fastened across the bridges : hence the one farthest 
from the town was called ''the Chainy pool," the other, about 
140 yards nearer, being known as " the Chainy flash." In 1766, 
both the pool bridges were rebuilt by the town. From this date up 
till 1790, there was a side bridge where the seven arches now stand. 
The ten arch bridge was erected about 1790 ; the present structure of 
seven arches, in 1796, after the great flood of 1795. During the 
removal of the ten arch bridge one of the arches sprang and three 
workmen were killed. On the 21st of Jtdy, 1809, the foundation of 
nine ctdverts was laid ; these are connected with the seven arch 
bridge by a stone parapet, as is the chainy-pool arch, rebuilt at the 
same time. The largest of the chainy-pools in the last century 
afforded capital sport for the angler ; but after it was intersected by 
the canal the romance and the fish fled together. 
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The Trent Look Bridge, built in 1842, is a narrow iron fltrue- 
ture near the Lock, erected for the convenience of the hawling horses 
in conducting the boats from the Nottingham to the Grantham canal, 
or vice versa, 

Carbington Bridge, completed in 1842, connects the street of that 
name with the Queen's road, by crossing the canal, and affords an 
immediate approach to the Midland Railway station from the 
town. The arch is 70 feet span, springing from stone abutments, and 
has a clear roadway of 50 feet. It cost about £6,000, half of which 
was paid by the Midland Railway. 

Canals. 

Tlie Trent Canal was commenced in 1784, in order to avoid 
twenty-one shoals which lie in little more than thirteen miles of the 
course of the Trent. This excavation has a rise of twenty-eight feet, 
it begins at the Langley mill junction, and crosses the Erewash 
navigation, near Attenborough. On July 30th, 1793, the canal 
was formally opened. 

The Grantham Canal, connected also with the Trent, begins 
near Holme Pierrepont, and has a branch of three miles long leading 
to Bingham. On the 4th of September, 1838, a public meeting was 
held in the Exchange, at which a committee was appointed with 
the view of taking the preliminary steps for the formation of a Ship 
Canal from Hull to Nottingham. The scheme was never realised. 

9ILoatr8. 
Let us glance at the carriers who travelled to and from Nottingham 
a hundred years ago, either with the long line of pack-horses or 
the limibering wagon, not moimted on springs. The first convey- 
ance to the great metropolis was commenced about 1725, and 
started from Silk Mill yard, Parliament street: Richard Sutton, 
collar and harness maker, proprietor. In 1750 three wagons set out 
at half-past two o'clock on the Tuesday mornings for London, 
returning each Friday night. The York carrier left each Tuesday 
morning, half an hour after the departure of his metropolitan 
brethren, and returned on Saturday. Besides the carriers to the 
neighbouring towns there were not fewer than four himdred saddle- 
horses kept by the middle and trading classes of the town, or about a 
horse to each twenty-nine inhabitants. On the 21st of May, 1791, 
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Kottingliam -witnessed the establishment of a hackney coach, by 
John Lambert and Co., ** for the accommodation of the ladies and 
gentlemen, tradesmen, and others of the town of Nottingham, and 
the adjacent Tillages." It contained six passengers, and took its 
stand in the market place, eyery morning, at ten o'clock. The fares 
were, to any place within the borough. Is. ; to any of the churches 
with a wedding party, 2b. 6d. ; within three miles of the town, 
3s. 6d. ; per mUe for a longer space. Is. ; per hour waiting, Is. In 
1770 the Nottingham stage coach started at five o'clock on Tuesday 
morning for London; the passengers slept at Northampton, and 
arrived in the metropolis at seyen o'clock on Thursday evening. The 
coaches went only twice a week, Sundays and Tuesdays. A coach 
that travelled sixty miles a-day was termed a *' a flying coach." The 
faxe was one shilling for Ave miles, or twenty-flve shillings from 
Nottingham to London. The general mode of travelling was by 
hiring horses at threep^ice per mile, and for the postboy conducting 
fourpence per stage. Then arose, soon to pass away, the palmy days of 
the "Maypole," and the "Black Boy," when the "Tunes," and 
the " Express," ran a roaring trade, when jolly coachees rolled from 
the box into the bustling booking office, when the merry sound of 
the guard's bugle broke in at seasonable and unseasonable hours upon 
the Row, making the denizens proud of their busy town by day, and 
miserable at night. 

When railway communication was first proposed to be Extended from 
the metropolis to the north it was intended to make Nottingham the 
grand central station ; the opportunity was neglected and Derby was 
selected. The line between Nottingham and Derby, commenced in 
1837, was opened on the 30th of May 1839, the distance being fifteen 
miles and three-quarters. The Midland Bailway Station, opened 
in 1848, is situated in Station street, in the meadows. It is a one- 
story building, and presents by no means an imposing aspect, although 
it is well adapted for the pui-pose. It covers an area of 600 feet by 
94 feet ; and the stone platforms, extending the whole length of the 
station, are 21 feet wide. The roofe are divided into three parts, the 
middle part being 94 feet wide, in two spans of 47 feet each. The 
refreshment room belonging to the first department is 31 feet by 20 
feet, and has an enriched cornice and a large centre flower in the 
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ceiling ; but the booking office is the principal room, being 50 feet 
by 30 feet, and having a beautifully enriched cornice and two centre 
flowers in the ceiling. The frontage of the offices is 180 feet, and has 
a stone portico in the centre of 50 feet by 12 feet. The goods' station, 
formerly the chief station at Nottingham, is situated in the Queen's 
road, Carrington street. This station house occupies about 450 square 
yards ; it belongs to the Grecian style of architecture. There is a 
dock canal, 50 feet wide and 250 feet long, oyer which stands a large 
com warehouse built in 1851. Another railway station will probably 
be erected soon in the East croft for the Ambergate Company, 
whose line, connected with the Great Northern, provides |a ]second 
route per railway to London, and thus ensures for the town of 
Nottingham the benefit of a healthy competition instead of an 
insolent monopoly. 



Kt>TTINaHAM BELOW OBOUND. — ^ANTIQUITIES. 



" Now glance we Iwck 
To time-coRoded chionicles of old ; 
When the fierce Briton pierced his winding track 
Through its dark opening to his nightly fold ; 
And Draid priests, from memory's book, nnroll'd 
A portion dire of horrid mysteries." 

BoBia* HuLHOusx. 



« Nottingham below-geound " might form the subject of a large 
and interesting yolume. Throughout the town rock-cellars are every- 
where prevalent, varying in depth from twenty to thirty-six feet. 
They are excellent receptacles for ale, and have, no doubt, helped 
the Nottingham beverage to acquire its renown. Some of the cellars 
are used as malt-rooms, and, from an early time, malt was made in 
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them in the hottest days of summer quite as well as in winter. Under 
diners hoiuses on the Long row, Timber lull, and elsewhere, struc- 
tures of yery considerable extent, hewn out of the rock, arched in a 
regular manner, and supported by columns with carved capitals, 
&c., framed for places of worship, have been discovered. Deering re- 
lates that ** one Edward Goddard, a bricklayer, yet living, assures 
me that, being at work on the east side of the Weekday cross, he 
there got into one of these subterranean fabricks, which he found 
supported and adorned with pillars as has been mentioned, and that 
he made his way from one spacious place to another till he came as 
far as the upper end of Pilcher gate." Under the Bell yard, on the 
Long row, is an extensive cellar, occupied by Messrs. Homer and 
Crossland, wine merchants. This subterranean cave was examined 
by the Archseological Association when they visited the town in 1852, 
accompanied by his grace the Duke of Newcastle. But of all the 
caverns of the ancient Troglodytes the most remarkable are the Park 
KocK-HOLES. Dr. Stukeley describes these excavations on the north 
bank of the Leen as consisting of a church, houses, chambers, dove- 
houses, &c. — ^the church resembling those in the rocks of Bethlehem 
and other places in the holy land. Laird, writing in 1820, says, '* It 
has suffered considerably from the effects of time and weather smce 
3tukeley vnrote ; but enough still remains to invite and, at the same 
time, to gratify curiosity. The outer part has fallen down in several 
places, evidently from the effects of damp and frost ; but the church 
and altar, and even some vestiges of the ancient paintings, may be 
clearly traced. Some ingenious artist has added a number of paintings, 
such as elephants, &c." The **papists' holes" have been put in order, 
whitetDoshedf glazed in front, and converted into banquetting rooms, 
&c., in connexion with the bowling green. Excavations exist in 
a rock facing the queen's garden, in the Park ; on the Derby road ; 
in Narrow marsh ; on the High, Middle, and Low pavements ; and 
on the Mansfield road. Some of the caves on the Mansfield and 
Radford roads have been formed by poor persons excavating for sand. 
The Town Wall.— About 910 the town was fortified bv Edward 

m 

the Elder with a strong wall and a ditch. In 1797 the ditch could 

be traced near the castie hill, and northwards towards Chapel bar. 

The wall was well flanked with towers and buttresses. By portions 

of the ditch, recently revealed by the opening of new streets on th< 

w 
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north- western side of the town, it appears to have been from twelve 
to fifteen feet wide, six £eet deep, and chiefly cut out of the solid 
rock. The wall and ditch joined the outer defences of the castle on 
the western side, and thenoe ran in a northerly direction by Park 
row to Chapel bar. The ancient wall did not include Carter gate, 
Fisher gate, or the nairow and Broad maish, which, with the streets 
and buildings lying between the Meadows and the south rock of the 
town, constituted a suburban district situated without the waUs. 

The last ancient gate, Chapbl bar, was pulled down in 1743. It 
contained two arched rooms, one serving as a guard-room, the other 
as a chapel for the convenience of the guard. Previous to its destruc- 
tion it had been transformed into a brewhouse. and was so occupied 
by Thomas Hawksley, an alderman and mayor of the town. A little 
flower garden at the top of the archway was famous for the variety 
and the superiority of its tulips. A bridge thrown across the town 
ditch, near a postern which stood on what is now Park row, gave to 
the spot the name of *' Boston Bbidob," a corruption of Postern 
bridge. The ditch was converted into kitchen gardens. Henry II. 
rebuilt the town wall. The modem wall passed, north of the castle 
wall, along Park row to Chapel bar, like the old fabric ; thence it 
proceeded through the yard of the Spread Eagle inn, where }>art of 
the wall still exists, forming the greater part of the north end of Mr. 
Baynor's stable — down the north side of Parliament street, along 
Parliament row, where it joined Edward's wall at the end of Stoney 
street ; thence, in succession, to Coalpit lane. Old Glasshouse lane. 
Carter gate, Pisher gate, Hollow stone. High, Middle, and Low 
pavements, Castle gate ; finally rejoining the castle wall at Brew- 
house yard. 

The Cbossbs, formerly nimierous, are now totally obliterated. 
There was the Hen-cross, ** east of Timber hill, at the point where 
four streets met," at the distance of twelve yards from what is now 
the *' Elizabethan House ;" the Weekday cross, in the centre of the 
open space at the Guild-hall ; the Malt cross, at the west end of the 
Long row, near Sheep lane, where all proclamations and declarations 
were usually made ; and the Butter cross, on the east side of the 
Market place, near the shambles. 

An Ancient Battle-field exists in the neighbourhood. On a hill 
near Nottingham, at the conunlncement of the year 1827, more than 
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200 skeletons were dug up in removing sand. Millhouse, in a note 
to his poem of Sherwood Forest, suggests that they were the remains 
of the slain in some forgotten battle, at the time of the Saxon invasion. 

At the southern entrance to the town there stood a steep rock, 
connected with the town wall. The narrow passage through this 
formidable banier was secured by a portcullis of great strength, 
marks of which could be seen little more than a century ago. This 
was the Hollow stone. Within the gate there was a cavity in the 
rock, situated *'on the left hand going up to the town,'' and just at 
the elbow of the stone. This apartment was fitted up with benches 
and a fire-place, and here a score of men could make themselves 
comfortable. A staircase cut in the solid rock led to its summit, and 
hither the sentinel might repair occasionally to renew the look-out. 
In December, 1740, a house on the Hollow stone, belonging to the 
DtJce of Kingston, was, by his Grace's permission, levelled; the 
descent was rendered more gradual, and the roadway widened so 
that two or more carriages might conveniently pass each other. 

"About a mile &om Nottingham," says Throsby, "at a place 
called Nottingham hill, are some lines of fortification, between which 
are three or foiur of these sort of eminences which are now called 
Bab&ows, in one of which have been found great quantities of 
human bones." 

The Moot Hall stood on the spot subsequently occupied by the 
Feather's Inn, and now by the wine and spirit vaults of Mr. John 
Brown, Wheeler gate. In 1750 some of the ruins were visible. The 
structure was raised after the Norman Conquest ; and was for the 
newly-created Norman borough, what the Guild-hall was for the 
English. 

In 1777, a number of human bones in a good state of preservation, 
a dagger, and two coins, were found by workmen digging on 
Standard hiU. 

Among the Old Houses, the Green Dragon public-house, on 
the Long row, built in 1615, was the oldest brick house extant 
in the time of Dr. Deering ; the window frames of this building were 
of stone. A highly interesting specimen of ornamental plaster- work 
was recently brought to light on an old house in St. Peter's gate. 
In 1508 the first house in the town with a tiled roof was built on 
the Long row ; at the beginning of the last century this house was 
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occupied as the Unicom Inn, and afterwards it passed into the 
possession of Mr. Stanton. Besides being the first it was somewhat 
singularly the last roof of the kind on the row. From, an early 
period there were several houses of Jews, as also a synagogue in 
Nottingham, and from the particular people inhabiting this spot, 
one of the thoroughfares in the town, was called Jew lane. The 
most remarkable ancient houses still remaining are in Peter gate ; an 
old building in Bottle lane commonly known as ** King John's palace ;' ' 
the Old Bear Inn, Chapel bar; the Talbot Inn, Long row; the 
house on the Long row occupied by Mrs. Pickering, hosier ; a public 
house in Chandler's lane ; two or three in Wheeler gate ; one in St. 
Nicholas's street ; a curious old brick house in Castle gate, two 
centuries old ; most of these have been re-modelled. 

There are still in our utilitarian age remnants left of those Old 
Mansions, in which our nobility and gentry were wont to reside, 
before the spirit of centralization carried them to London. We can 
still see shreds of those buildings, the 
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*< Lodgings once of Kings and Nobles, silken stirs and trumpet's din.' 
But as we linger for a moment within their walls we must exclaim : 

** 'Tis post! and never more shall these walls ring 
With dance and song, and music's dulcet strains ; 

Beauty will here no more her daughters bring, 
Nor stately pleasure shake her golden chains." 

Flumftbe House, Stoney street, built early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is now partly occupied as a seminary. It was sold by auction in 
1853, for £8,410. The property was offered by the same auctioneer in 
1841, and would have been sold at that time for £4,000, but no suffi- 
cient bidder was foimd for it. 

B&OMLET House, on the south side of the Market-place, one of 
the largest and best built mansions in the town, was erected by Sir 
George Smith, baronet, whose son took the name of Bromley, and 
removed to Stoke. 

BuooE Hall, the town residence of the Bugges, was afterwards 
possessed by the Blackwells, and transfo|i{ie4 into the Old Angel 
Inn, St. Mary's gate, now pulled down. 

Thubland Hall, (called Clare Hall, in consequence of its having 
formerly belonged to the Earl of Clare,) was the property of the 
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Buke of Newcastle : it stood in PelhAin street. A hundred years 
ago the county nobility and gentry did not think it degrading to 
spend a large portion of their time in the old provincial city on the 
banks of the Trent. In the days of Deering eleven townsmen kept 
coaches or chariots ; a considerable number besides had chaises and 
chairs. In 1853 there is not one person in the borough who regularly 
maintains his carriage and horses. 

In a mansion on the Low pavement, now occupied by Mr. 
Biddulph, resided the Hon. Kothwell WiUoughby, brother of Lord 
Middleton. 

In Castle gate still stands the house occupied a hundred years 
ago by Mrs. Newdegate ; here Marshal Tallard, who was taken 
at Blenheim, by Marlborough, spent the period of his captivity in 
the cultivation of fruits and^flowers, and the initiation of Nottingham 
bakers into the mysteries of the French roll manufeMstury. In 
addition to Tallard, many other distinguished prisoners taken at 
Blenheim, were likewise sent to Nottingham. 



TRADES AND MANUFACTURES. 

i^talting. 

The manufacture of ale is probably one of the most venerable 
occupations in the borough, for we read of alehouses upwards of a 
thousand years ago. Fostered by the Normans, the trade grew into 
still greater importance, and, till a recent period, Nottingham sup- 
plied the whole of the midland counties, and even the remote districts 
of the north of England with malt and ale. After the civil war many 
new brewhouses were built, and all the best barley grown in the vale 
of Belvoir and the adjacent country was converted at Nottingham 
into malt. 
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The fiiBt marmfactory established in Nottingham existed befote 
the reign of King John, who, by his charter of 1199 sought to en- 
courage within the borough the mwlring of dyed woollen cloth. After 
the loss of Calais, in the reign of Mary, the manufiictore gradually 
declined, and at length expired. Among the later additions to the 
industrial occupations of this busy town is the making of doth, as 
well as Indian shawls and fsuicy goods, from the lace machine. 
More recently, cloth of a superior character has been manufactured 
from, the roimd hose-frame. Besides being equal to ordinary doth 
in the firmness of the fisibric, it is considerably superior in elastidty . 
In February, 1839, a specimen of woollen doth made from the 
stocking-frame was exhibited. A contemporary account says " It 
seems to promise yery superior results to the manufactures of the 
midland counties. To the eye and the touch it has all the appearance 
of ioonipwoye doth, but sets the most powerfiil glasses at defiance to 
dihcoTcr, by the texture and form of the threads, how it is made.'* 

lEron. 

Ere the cloth manufacture became defunct the grim sons of Vulcan 
were at work in Nottingham, where they foimd plenty of fuel and 
iron close at h^d. They at first made articles of harness and hus- 
bandry; and the names of certain streets indicate that the operations 
were extensive. The smith ceased to be an important personage 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. Since that period, how- 
ever, there have been many ingenious framesmiths. The spurriers 
died out nearly two centuries ago. At one time the town was noted 
for its hardware manufactures. Hence arose the proverbial couplet, 
recorded by Fuller : 

" The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can." 

A large number of smiths were employed in making bridles, ploughs, 
harrows, and other agricultural implements. Bridlesmith gate. 
Smithy row, and Girdlesmith gate, resounded from mom to night 
with the deafening forge hammer. Smith- work of a far more inge- 
nious character is now carried on in connexion with the staple trades 
of the borough. The excellence of workmanship in the delicate and 
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complicated machinery uBed in the manufacture of lace and hosiery 
goods have secured for the Nottingham artisan a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Den Coasting. 
Bell casting was practised here at an early date. Tatham's small 
bell business was prosecuted for sixty years. 

There have been two brass foimdries in Castle gate ; a small iron 
foundry was erected in 1773, in Narrow marsh ; an iron foimdry, in 
Granby street, in 1803, was worked by one of the most complete 
steam-engines then in the kingdom, of five-horse power. There are 
several excellent iron foundries at present in operation. 

^ratres antf ^a^esmen in t^e ^Itroi ^ime. 

In 1641 there were four apothecaries in Nottingham; in 1750 there 
were five ; number of attorneys, none in 1641, fifteen in 1750 ; 
bakers, twenty-two in 1641, forty in 1750. In 1750 there were six 
physicians, though one could hardly earn a genteel livelihood. 
\ In 1740 there were two wine merchants and three retail vaults, 

' besides which all the *' great inns" sold wine. What happy 

times were those I when lawyers were scarcely known, and when the 
butcher and the baker were more familiar than the druggist and the 
doctor. In 1739 the proportion of public-houses to the total nimiber 
of houses was one in seventeen ; now the proportion is less than one 
in twenty-four. The forty malting establishments have become re- 
duced to twenty-five. Of the three distilleries, which then existed, 
not one remains. There were forty-two bakers in 1750 ; now ninety 
tradesmen are engaged in the bread and floiir business : thus, while 
the population has increased 700 per cent, the bakers have only in- 
creased 100 per cent, during the century. Butchers have risen from 
65 to 200; physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and druggists from 
seventeen to seventy-two ; lawyers from fifteen to fifty-three. 

Heavy goods were, even so late as thirty years ago, brought to Not- 
tingham from London by sea. Till the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the shopkeepers depended wholly on the great Martinmas fair, 
at Lenton, founded by Henry I., which lasted for eight days. Here 
every species of goods were sold by Londoners and others. When 
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this syBtem was changed a merchant, about to yisit the metropolis, 
made his will and took a foimal leave of all his relations. But in 
less than sixty years stage-coaches flEunlitated the journey. The fair 
at Lenton gradually died away as the number of wholesale dealers 
increased. 

The Long row and Bridlesmith gate were, a century ago, the chief 
places of business. The shops were mostly open infront, so that the pur- 
chaser had merely to halt, and the merchant and his goods were be- 
fore him. Glazed windows were not feushionable, and where they did 
exist the panes were tiny and opaque. Modem competition and its 
evils were imknown ; the tailor did not keep a *' tame poet " on the 
premises to make lugubrious ditties for the newspapers ; bankruptcies 
were rare ; and he who sold at a cheaper rate than his neighbour was 
discountenanced as a mean and dishonourable knave. 

The Nottingham company of cordwainers is of long standing. The 
corporation formerly received from the company the sum of 20s. an- 
nually, to uphold certain restrictions. In 1747 the company was 
knocked on the head by an adverse law suit, and became defunct. 

The tanners were at one time numerous, wealthy, and powerful. 
Their prosperity extended over two hundred years. In the reign of 
Henry VIII., the mayor and burgesses bound themselves to pay to 
the tanners of Nottingham, for ever, an annuity of forty shillings. 
The tanners of this town were famous for producing the best upper 
leathers for boots and shoes, for harness, and for covering coaches 
and chaises. In 1641 the masters of the trade numbered thirty-six ; 
in 1738, three. The downfal of the business was by some attributed 
to the scarcity of bark in the neighbourhood ; by others, to the tan- 
ners' combination to regulate the price of hides and skins. On Sep- 
tember 5th, 1838, part of the materials of the ancient Tanners' Hall, in 
Narrow marsh, were sold in the Market place. Mr. Henshaw, in 
1808, was the last master. 

(Sjlass, ^otterc, antr Xeatr. 

There were, at one period, three glass-houses in Nottingham. One, 
at the east end of Sneinton street, was of very large dimensions. 
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Anotlier was situated in Glasshouse street. They ceased opera- 
tions in the middle of the eighteenth century. Two potteries 
were in existence till near fifty years ago. One stood at the 
east side of Milton street; the other, near the bottom of Beck 
lane. The proprietors were, howeyer, unable to compete with the 
potters of Staffordshire. Formerly, too, there was a lead manu- 
factory, at the south-west end of Broad marsh, on the site now occu- 
pied by part of Carrington street. There is, at the present time, an 
extensive white-lead manufactory in the town. 

Coal antr ISridt. 

The coal trade was originated by the noble fiEunily of Middleton, 
Who thus enhanced the value of their own estates and promoted the 
growth of the neighbouring town. In 1738 a ton of coals, costing 
£1 3s. Od., besides carriage to London, was sold in Nottingham at 
ten shillings. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, strong potter's clay and limestone 
was known to abound at Wollaton. 

In 1738 several brick-kilns had been set up in the vicinity ; 
common bricks were then sold at ten shillings per thousand, and 
dressed bricks at seventeen shillings. Brick-making, as carried on 
in the neighbourhood up till a recent period, was a very rude 
occupation. The yards on Mapperley hill were only at work in the 
summer ; in winter they were abandoned. The first pair of rollers 
for crushing the clay were set up in the year 1820, by Mr. Nathan 
Bradshaw, who at that time occupied three yards on the Mapperley 
road. A few years afterwards attempts were made to mauufacture 
bricks in vrinter as well as summer ; and this, after many attempts, 
was effected by introducing flues under the floor of the drying 
sheds. The kilns till a recent date were of a very primitive form, 
and were chiefly open, with from five to eight "mouths" on the 
side for burning. Lately they haye been constructed vrith as many 
as twenty " mouths." The manufacture of bricks was for some years 
in a very low state, but when the Inclosiure bill was passed, and the 
brick duty abolished, prosperity returned. At the present time 
there are many new sheds of ample size, and others of still greater 
dimensions are being built. Steam machinery is about to be intro- 
duced. The bricks are greatly improved in complexion and quality. 
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The brick-yards in operation throug^ut the whole of last year, and 
the estimated production of each, were as follows : Mr. William. 
Burgass, two yards at Carlton hill, and two at Mapperley ; present 
rate of production, about six millions annually. Mr. Thomas North, 
yards at Cinder hill, Basford parish ; six millions. Messrs. Thomas 
and Joseph Terry, two yards at Carlton hill ; three millions. Mr. 
Moses Wood, architect, one yard on Carlton road ; one-milUon-and- 
a-half. Mr. William James, Carlton road; one-million-and-a- 
half. Mr. John Drury, Carlton road; five or six hundred 
thousand. Mr. Joseph Hombuckle, Carlton road ; a million-and-a- 
half. Messrs. Cartledge and Goddard, Mapperley hill ; a million- 
and-a-half. From these and other yards situated at a greater distance 
it is estimated that in the last few years there have been annually 
brought into Nottingham and its suburbs, five millions of bricks. 
This quantity, however, has not met the demand, and in consequence 
several new yards have been opened. These belong to Mr. William 
Whitehead, who has three large yards on Beacon hill, which are 
most admirably managed, and produce bricks of a very superioE 
quality ; Messrs. Hopkin and Co., who have a yard on Carlton hill ; 
Mr. John Scattergood, who has a yard at the bottom of Goosewong 
hill ; Mr. Whitchurch, druggist, who has a yard in Will Close, St. 
Ann's Well road ; Mr. Edward Watts, who has a yard near the 
Field-houses, in the same road ; and Mr. William Smith, Mapperley. 
A new yard has been opened- near the Asylum, Carlton road, under 
the management of Mr. Drury. Messrs. Bailey and Shaw, of Lenton, 
the most extensive feUmongers in England, have purchased a large 
tract of clay-land at Arnold, on which they are introducing machines 
for brickmaking. A company under the names of Messrs. Gripper 
and Co., have purchased extensive pieces of land on the Mapperley 
hiU, where gigantic preparations for brick and tile manufacture are 
being made. 

QiEorBteti i^OIs. 
In 1809 the works belonging to Arkwright's mill, Hockley, were 
sold, and in two years after it was converted into a worsted mill, 
with an engine of fourteen-horse power, by Cole, Huddleston, and 
Phipps. The Kev. Edmund Cartwright obtained four patents fox 
combing sheep wool ; Mr. Hawksley also obtained a patent for the 
same purpose. In 1788, Robert Davison and John Hawksley erected 
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a wonted mill on the banks of the Leen, on the spot now known as 
Navigation row : this mill was burnt down in 1791. The same 
parties erected another mill on a very expensive scale, driven by an 
engine of sixty-horse power, on Amot hill, on the road to Arnold. 
In 1809 this mill stopped. In 1810 Mr. Hawksley built another mill 
in Butcher's close ; but his alreadynimierousdifficulties increased, and 
he died suddenly in 1815. The mill was immediately stopped and 
sold for the benefit of his creditors. 

There have been various silk miUs in Nottingham. — Elliott's, in 
Sheep lane ; Bolton's on the Low pavement ; Watson and Nelson's, 
in Fletcher gate ; and that of Fellows', in Tumcalf alley, the only 
one of any importance in 1815. 

Cotton. 

Nottingham occupies an important position in reference to this 
branch of manufacture. It is a remarkable fact that in Nottingham 
have been originated, and fostered into activity and usefulness, nearly 
every important invention connected with the early history of the 
cotton trade. For instance, Paul, having spun cotton by machinery 
in 1734, and removed to Nottingham, his plan was improved there by 
James and Foster. Hargreaves, driven thither by riotous women, spun 
eighty-four threads at once, and patented his machine, which being 
pirated he was ruined. Hayes and Arkwright, having spun cotton 
yam by rollers, the latter went to Nottingham, taking out his patents 
of 1769 and 1772 in connexion with Need, a hosier, and built his first 
miU in that town. There, also, Mr. Samuel Cartledge, in 1805, was 
the first who caused fine cotton yams, spun by Mr. Houldsworth, to 
be doubled and applied to the manufacture of lace, which until then 
had been made entirely of flax thread or silk. 

The prominent positions occupied by Hargreaves and Arkwright 
demand, however, somewhat more than a passing notice both of 
themselves and their labors. Hargreaves on arriving at Nottingham 
found a patron in Thomas James, and, having with difficulty procured 
a patent, he built a small factory in MiU street, where he constructed 
his famous spinning ** jenny." His invention was soon pirated by the 
Nottingham hosiers; and when Hargreaves threatened to enforce his 
patent, a coalition was at once formed by his opponents, and the 
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ingenious inrentor sbrank from the ezpensiTe contest. He died at 
his house in Nottingham, in 1778, aged sixty years, in o bscurity and 
distress. The &ctory in which, the jenny first operated stands at the 
north-east comer of Mill street (Wollaton street). The house in 
which Hargreares dwelt can still be pointed out on the opposite side 
of the street. 

Henson states that John Hayes, an acquaintance of Haigreayes 
resident in Preston, Lancashire, first conceiTcd the idea of spinning 
by machinery, and that the secret was wortaed out of him by a barber 
in his neighbourhood, "of the name of Arkwright," afterwards the 
celebrated Sir Richard Arkwright. After he had got possession of 
the idea Arkwright repaired to Nottingham, where, not having the 
model of his machine, he commenced the business of a barber in 
Bridlesmith gate. But he was by no means deyoted to his business. 
At length he obtained a patron in Mr. Need, an influential hosier ; a 
patent was procured in 1769, and he immediately set about building 
a mill in Hockley. As little success, however, attended his labors. 
Need, who had expended £1200, resolved to abandon the scheme. 
Arkwright, after much mental suffering, resolyed to entrust his plans 
to no one. He met with Coniah Wood, a practical turner, by the 
aid of whose suggestions he was destined at length to crown his 
labors with success. Arkwright disarranged the whole of his ma- 
chinery, and with Wood's assistance re-arranged, remodelled, and in 
part rebuilt it. The couple hardly desisted night or day from their 
labors. They wrought like men ^'possessed." The new modelled 
apparatus was fixed in a large room, in which, for security, two beds 
were placed behind a partition ; and it was mutually agreed that if a 
new idea occurred to either of them in the course of the night he 
was to awake the other, and instantly endeavour to carry out the 
idea while it was in full force. At length their assiduity was rewar(fed, 
and in 1755 good level cotton yam was spun, for which another patent 
was procured. Arkwright's mill, which was afterwards burnt down, 
occupied the site of the present mill in Hockley, opposite the end of 
Coalpit lane. From Henson' s account it would seem that the Not- 
tingham hosiers, far from feeling grateful to Arkwright, harassed him 
perpetually *<by seducing his workmen, invading his patent, and 
forming combinations i;o distress him by every means in their 
power." 
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Dr. Deering and John Blackner are the earliest historians who 
have attempted to give an account of the frame-working trade. The 
principal work on the subject is that by Grayenor Henson, entitled 
" The Civil, Political, and Mechanical History of the Framework 
Knitters, in Europe and America/' William Felkin, esquire, has 
published many useful papers on the hosiery and lace trades, which 
must proye inyaluable to the fature historian, and of which we have 
ayaUed ourselyes in the following pages. 

The petition of the framework knitters to Cromwell, claiming to be 
incorporated under the great seal like the other trade companies of 
London, along with the charter they then obtained, is the earliest 
document connected with the history of the hosiery trade. The 
construction of the stocking-frame was first contemplated in 1586 ; 
it was completed in 1589. Singularly enough it had its origin 
according to some historians, in disappointed loye. The Rev. 
William Lee, curate of Calyerton, in this county, (a natiye of 
Woodborough, near Nottingham, and heir to a considerable estate,) 
paid his addresses to a young lady, whose capricious temper or 
positive indifference prompted her, whenever he was present, to pay 
more heed to her knitting than to the reverend lover. The curate 
thereupon became disgusted, and in revenge set about devising a 
scheme that would effectually supersede the £a.vourite employ of the 
cold fair one. He sacrificed everything to the new idea. To the 
original feeling of revenge was soon added anticipation of success, 
and visions of ample fortune drove the once-loved one from his heart, 
and all her subsequent endeavours to get back his favor proved 
ineffectual. The curacy was despised and soon abandoned, as 
gigantic prospects rose upon the view. This version of the story 
Henson gave on the authority of an ancient stocking-maker who 
died in Collin's Hospital, Nottingham, aged 92, and who was 
apprenticed in Nottingham during the reign of Queen Anne; the 
tale was likewise supported by the testimony of other veterans, and 
in some measure by the arms of the London Company of framework- 
knitters, which consist ot a stocking frame virithout the wood- work, 
with a clergyman on one hand and a woman on the other as sup- 
porters. Mr. Lee's first apprentice was Sir William, afterwards 
Lord, Hunsdou, whose powerful interposition vrith Queen Elizabeth 
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failed in procturing f(Hr the inyentor a grant of money. Lee's bright 
anticipations were never realized, and his unfortunate career closed 
in Paris in 1610. Subsequently his brother James returned to Not- 
tingham, where he was joined by an '*old confederate/' Aston the 
miller. Haying discovered the method c^ making frames with lead 
sinkers, they were favorably situated at Thoroton — ^Sherwood Forest 
producing a kind of sheep covered with wool of the largest staple. 
In 1641, which witnessed the practical inauguration of the second 
Charles's charter, Nottingham and its neighbourhood contained more 
than one hundred frames, and two hundred workmen. Charles 11., 
by his charter, restricted the manufacture to a metropolitan company, 
but a spirited Nottingham artizan successfully resisted its claims in a 
court of law, and ever since the stocking manufacture has continued 
to be open. 

The machine for making *< tuck ribs" was introduced between the 
years 1735 and 1742. Between 1782 and 1750 eight hundred frames 
were brought from London to Nottingham. About this time the 
manufacture of silk gloves and mitts was introduced from Spain, and 
it WAS prosecuted chiefly in Nottingham. In 1758 Jedediah Strutt 
produced the Derby rib machine ; from this invention has risen the 
making of open-work mittens, gloves, pantaloons, shirts, and fancy 
articles. In 1745 the London hosiers had frames built at Nottingham, 
which they put into the hands of journeymen as superintendents. 
Mr. Charles Villiers, a descendant of George Yilliers, Duke of 
Buckingham, the favorite of James I., was a master stocking maker, 
and kept a large shop of silk frames. It was by his exertions chiefly 
that the English silk and cotton stockings became decidedly superior 
in shape to those of any other country. 

Between 1727 and 1753, the frames in Nottingham increased from 
400 to 1500. At the latter date the charge of frame-rent was first 
imposed upon the journeymen. In 1730, a workman, named Draper, 
residing in Bellar gate, made the first pair of cotton stockings pro- 
duced in England. For infringing the Derby rib patent several Not- 
tingham hosiers were prosecuted. In 1773, Mr. Need, of Nottingham, 
became a partner with Mr. Strutt. Mr. Morris, of Nottingham, was 
the first patentee of the tuck presser with the rib machine, invented 
at Mansfield. The wooden platting machine being sold to Fellows, of 
Nottingham, he built a factory at the Weekday cross, and obtained a 
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>atent for the method, which eventaally led to the discoyery of 
oaking bobbin lace by machinery. Bobert Frost, of Arnold, near 
Nottingham, afterwards invented an improved slide tickler ; and in 
1778, a person named Broadhnrst, of Nottingham, discovered a very 
uperior way of making the cylinder tickler net machine, which was 
^entually carried to France. Hammond, who invented the dogs to 
lie tickler machine, and his wife were drunkards. The couple were 
Dgether at a public-house, when an idea struck Hammond as his 
yes rested on his vnfe's cap, which had a broad lace border and 
aul, that he could make cauls to imitate those she wore. He 
etook himself to his frame in the Rookery, and before night, 
nth. the aid of his wife, produced three caps. In this circum- 
tance originated the making of lace from the stocking-frame, 
lie spoon tickler is ascribed by some to Thomas Taylor, a frame- 
nith, of Nottingham ; by others to John Lindley, senior. For 
laking point net by machinery, Taylor obtained a patent, which he 
>on sold to Mr. Morris. That gentleman sold his business to three 
rothers, from Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, named John, William, 
id Thomas Hayne. So small a value did Morris set upon the pa- 
mt he had purchased from Taylor, that he made a present of it to 
le young firm. John or "William Hayne effected great improve- 
lents on the point net machine, by which the net was made a sound 
ibric, and came into extensive demand. William Hayne, who took 
) himself the credit of these improvements, in his speeches to the 
'orkpeople was wont to display his hands, exclaiming, "Re- 
lember, these fingers first ran lace." The Messrs. Frost also effected 
, 3me valuable improvements. Though the invention was originally 
: itroduced in England, the foreign manufacturers soon produced a 
iperior article, and French lace was actually bought by the Not- 
ngham manufacturers. Mr. Thomas Frost, brother to Robert, went 
broad, and devised the most ingenious machine for making figured 
oint lace of any required pattern ; and, subsequently, discovered a 
: 9W method of making lace by combining the tuck presser, and a new 
lethod of delivering the loop, called a knot. According to tradition, 
man, named Bradder, who practised from about 1756 to 1785, was 
le first setter-up. The machine for making square net was built 
pon the principle of WiUiam Green, an ingenious setter-up. This 
pecies of net was made into mitts, gloves, purses, handkerchiefs, and 
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leig linings ; the last frame, employed in Nottingham, ceased to work 
in 1812. It is necessary that the general reader should know that all 
these varied results were produced from the stocking-frame built 
upon the principle of William Lee, and which, by still further modi- 
fications, eyentually led to the fabrication of the machinery now 
used for the manufacture of point and warp lace. 

The knotted stocking-machine was greatly improved by Centlivre 
Stevenson, of Nottingham. The patentees of the knotted stocking- 
frame had an establishment at Nottingham, where the invention was 
soon pirated, but without success. Debarred from using the knot- 
ting-machine, but desirous of fabricating an article resembling the 
knotted work, a poor Nottingham workman, named Brockley, inge- 
niously contrived to effect his purpose by the aid of the tickler 
machine : he applied to it as many ticklers as needles, and imwit- 
tingly inaugurated a new era in the hosiery manufactory. Robert 
Ash subsequently produced an elastic twilled fabric from the tickler 
machine. Samuel Hague, a person who had received an excellent 
education, and pursued the avocations of baker and schoolmaster, 
successfully devoted his genius to the perfecting of these fabrics. 
His invention was termed stump workf and was sold for a small sum 
to the Messrs. Watson, eminent hosiers of Nottingham. 

A patent was obtained for the mesh tickler machine by John Eaton 
and John Shackleton. Hague's relations were wont to relate that he 
and Eaton mutually agreed to obtain a patent for the invention, but 
that by some indirect means it was taken out in the name of the other 
party ; the result being that he sustained considerable loss and died 
very poor. 

There had been lately introduced into this trade the objectionable 
practice of employing parish apprentices, but the work they produced 
was so inferior that the unpopular innovation was abandoned. 

About 1776 300 frames were broken near Nottingham, because they 
were employed upon spurious or under-fashioned work. Notwith- 
standing all the skill, industry, and capital employed, the hosiery 
trade, though enlarging the number of its frames and the amount of 
its production, has during the last fifty years sufiered many depres- 
sions in the rate of wages, imatSended by corresponding improvements 
in speed. In 1812 Blackner enumerated 29,690 frames ; though 
in 1811, owing to the extreme privations of the hancls> 637 machines 
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had been destroyed by Luddism. A list of 101 inyentions up to 1828 
has been compiled by Mr. Grayenor Henson, and to that list probably 
as many more might now be added — including the ingenious rotary 
steam knitting frame of Mr. Whitworth (which is the only one nearly, 
if not entirely, constructed on other principles than those of Lee), 
Mr. Thorbum's, a curious one said to be Mr. Brunell's, and some 
others. Hose, entirely fashioned by the scissors, are made by steam, 
and many frames are putting on to work by power. In no trade have 
more imremitting, better directed, or, on the whole, more successful 
efforts been made ; the entire machine- wrought lace trade has sprung 
from them. Owing to the marked superiority of foreign goods oyer 
those of this country, the home trade became so much depressed that 
riots and general distress preyailed, and foreign manufactures had to 
be forbidden admission into the coimtry. 

In 1776-7 an extensiye association of workmen was formed to 
enforce the bye-laws of the long inoperatlye company, and so power- 
ful was the branch in Nottingham that they had the entire control 
of returning the members to parliament. 

In 1778 D. Parker Coke, esquire, M.P. for Derby, presented a 
petition from the framework-knitters of Nottingham, representing 
that ** notwithstanding their utmost industry, they were incapable of 
proyiding the common necessaries of life." Inadequate wages and 
frame-rent were the eyils complained of. The long mooted, and, till 
the present moment, much yexed question of frame-rent created the 
most painful excitement. It was complained by the workmen that 
rent amounting to 14 per cent, on the cost of the frames was charged, 
while the wear did not exceed 4 per cent. It being thought by the 
employed that the hosiers did not pay sufficient attention to their 
claims, they held ** indignation meetings," at which the masters were 
lampooned and denounced in unmeasured terms. The copper coin 
of deteriorated yalue, then in circulation, was also made the subject 
of indignant remonstrance. In 1779 the framework-knitters once 
more asked for legislatiye interference. Mr. Smith, the member for 
the borbugh, brought in a bill, but it was thrown out. The most 
alarming disturbances now occurred, and a great number of frames 
were broken. The magistrates were stunned by the tact, rapidity, 
and systematic moyements of the mob. Only one rioter, a man named 
Mephringham, was brought to trial. To the alarm of his friends he 

X 
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was charged with a capital ofience, but the only witness of importance, 
Benjamin Leavers, was carried off in the dead of the night to Cham-' 
wood Forest, and subsequently to Essex, where he was detained tiU 
the trial was over ; and Mephringham was acquitted. 

In 1708 two persons, Cranes and Porter, obtained a patent for 
making brocade work upon the stocking frame; this branch of 
manufacture is now obsolete. 

During the reign of Luddism, extending from 1811 to 1816, one 
thousand frames were destroyed in Nottinghamshire by the operatives. 
Lace machines were also broken. The sole object of the rioters was 
an advance of wages. The plan adopted by these midnight prowlers 
was to assemble in parties, disguised and armed, of from six to sixty, 
under a supposed leader, styled " Little David," afterwards ** Ned" or 
** General Ludd." In 1811 an act of parliament was passed, making it 
death to break a stocking or lace frame. In March, 1812, seven frame- 
breakers were sentenced to transportation. In April, Mr. Trentham, a 
manu&cturer was shotnear hisown door, but happily the wound did not 
prove mortal. In 1814 the Luddites attacked the house of Mr. Gar- 
ton, at Basford, but he, being apprised of their intention^ returned 
the fire of his assailants. Chie of the Luddites fell, and the rest 
retreated, and in their flight shot dead, at his ovm door, Mr. Kilby» 
who lived close by. On the 9th of Jime, 1816, the Luddites broke 
nineteen lace frames in the houses of Mr. W. Wright and Mr. Thomas 
Mullen. This was the last act of Luddism, its mistaken votaries 
having discovered that their destructive practices were in the end 
more injurious to themselves than their employers, whose losses had 
to be borne by the county rate. The state of Nottingham during 
this period may be judged from the number of unemployed fEunilies 
who were relieved in the three parishes on the 80th of January, 1812 ; 
these amounted to 4,248, consisting of 15,350 individuals, or nearly 
one-third of the population. In 1831 the hosiery trade employed 
fewer hands in Nottingham, Lenton, Beeston, Radford, Basford, 
Arnold, and Sneinton, than it did in 1811, when there were 2,600 
frames in the town, and 900 in Old and New Radford. According to 
a return, compiled by Mr. Felkin, there were in 1845 in Nottingham- 
shire, 14,875 stocking frames in use, and 1,500 lying still. As all the 
latter are now in operation besides a considerable nimiber of new 
ones, there cannot be fewer at the present moment than 17,000 ma- 
chines used in the county. 
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The introductioix of the circular frame, in 1851, ascribed to M. 
Claussen, has had the effect of centralizing the hosiery manufacture. 
Hitherto small workshops and large warehouses ha^e been the cha- 
racteristic features of the Nottingham lace and hosiery trades — the 
poor rooms of small dwellings have been the most numerous of the 
workshops : but Claussen's roundabout has led to the establishment 
of many large factories ; and now, instead of being scattered in the 
detached dwellings of the operatives, as was the case with the old- 
fashioned frame, the stockings can be manufactured by steam power. 
Thus the amount of hosiery has increased, while at the same time an 
immense pecimiary saying has been effected. The factory of Messrs. 
Hine, Mundella, and Co., in Station street, one of the handsomest 
buildings in the town, is the best specimen of the new class of 
factory yet erected. 

On the introduction of the new circular machinery it was thought 
that wide stocking-frames would go out of use, and in some in- 
stances they were laid aside ; now, however, all in working order 
are not only fuUy employed, but considerable numbers of them that 
were worth little more than the price of old iron a few months 
ago are in the hands of framesmiths for the purpose of being re- 
cruited. Some of the manufacturers could find employment for 
twice the quantity of frames now working to them, but neither addi- 
tional hands nor extra machinery can be met with. 

A.t the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 prize medals were awarded to 
the following Nottingham hosiers : Allen and Solly, who exhibited a 
selection of articles showing the improvement in the trade, especially 
in the materials used at the dates 1700, 1790, 1804, 1810, 1812, 1815, 
1826, and 1848 ; Hurst and Sons ; R. and J. Morley ; and Thurman, 
Pigott, and Co. Honorable mention was made by the jury of John 
Lart and Son, inventors and manufacturers, for articles of clothing 
fashioned to fit the bust and waist of the wearer ; R. and J. Musson, 
John Shaw, of Radford, and John Richards, junior, of Riste place, 
the maker of hose exhibited by R. and J. Morley. 

On Christmas day, 1852, the Nottingham trade correspondent of the 
"Times" described in glowing terms the present prosperity of 
trade and the happiness of the workpeople, averring that if the average 
weight of the stocking-makers of the midland counties had been 
ascertained seven years ago, and contrasted with their weight at that 
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present time, there was not the slightest doubt but they would 
** average from two to three stones heayier, while the comfort of their 
condition had gone yery far to eradicate mischieyous political and 
theological dogmas from their minds." 

Fifty years ago Lace made by machinery was mostly from the 
point-net and warp-machines, both modifications of the original 
stocking-frame. Since then incredible sums of money have been 
expended, valuable lives sacrificed by intense study, a great number 
of patents taken out, and nearly as many differently constructed 
machines buUt for the production of plain and ornamental lace of 
every description. In none of the textile fabrics have there been so 
many combinations of machinery used to effect the purpose as in the 
making of lace. All of these, except the warp machine, disappeared 
when the bobbin-net machine was introduced. Several ingenious 
men — ^among whom we may mention James Tarratt, Robert Brown, 
George Whitmore, and Edward Whittaker — successively attempted 
to produce net composed of threads twisted roimd one another by 
machinery, showing the same result as lace made upon the pillow. 
At length, in 1809, Mr. John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, then of 
Loughborough, put together and patented the ingenious machine 
which has become so extensively known as the bobbin-net machine. 
Its use was at that time circumscribed by the cost of production, but 
now its nature has been so simplified, and its productive powers so 
increased, that the quantity which was formerly sold for thirty shil- 
lings may now be purchased for three-pence. Several important 
improvements have also been effected by the family of the Leavers, 
by Mr. Boe, Mr. William Croft, and Mr. John Bertie. The plait- 
net machine was the invention of the imfortunate criminal, Jeremiah 
Brandreth. 

Up till 1808, the practice in the trade was to measure lace by the 
rack, but, being deemed unjust to the hands, it was abandoned in 1810. 

In 1810 there were at least 15,000 frames at work, affording em- 
ployment to from 10,000 to 15,000 persons. During the French war 
the people of the town would probably have famished but for this 
point lace. Yet when Blackner wrote, its inventor was in poverty. 
In 1808 the manufacture of cotton point lace was at its zenith. More 
than 600 frames of the first quality lyere employed in it. 7n 1815 
scarcely a yard of it was made. 
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In 1823, when Mr. Heathcoat's fourteen years' patent expired, all 
Nottingham went mad. Everybody wished to make bobbin-net. 
For more than two years ruinous speculation prevailed. Machines 
and houses sprang up like mushrooms, and hundreds of mechanics 
poured into the town. The markets were soon glutted, and the bubble 
burst in 1825, when many of the London and country banks came 
down. In 1823-4-5 Leavers machines sold at from £90 to £100; 
a year or two afterwards they were thrown piecemeal into the 
streets ; and in 1834 one-third of all the machinery had passed out of 
the hands of the original owners. 

The first person who produced cotton net was Mr. Page, of Not- 
tingham. After repeated efforts on the Leaver, circidar, pusher, and 
traverse warp machines, in 1831-2, plans were adopted to purl and 
buUet-hole the edges of narrow laces ; the same was done on the 
pusher and circular machines. At this period, also, a patent was 
taken out by William Sneath of Ison Green, and sold to James 
Fisher, of Radford, for spotting on the circular machine ; and soon 
after another was taken out by Richard Birkin, of Basford, for spot- 
ting on the Leaver machine. About 1839 a pusher machine was 
worked with cards the width of the net, by Mr. Wright, of Radford : 
the same application was made to the circular machine by Mr. Crofts, 
who has taken out several jiatents for various improvements in nearly 
every description of bobbin-net machinery. The application of the 
Jacquard progressed slowly till 1841, when a plan, discovered by 
Hooton Deverill, was bought and patented by Messrs. Biddle and 
Birkin, for applying the Jacquard to the guide bars. At the present 
time there is scarcely a machine at work, except those adapted pur- 
posely for plain net, to which the Jacquard has not been applied. 
The plain net made and patented in 1838 by Mr. Crofts was not ex- 
tensively manufactured till the successful application of the Jacquard. 
Such an impetus did the trade receive from this that hundreds of 
useless or '* worked up*' machines were brought into active and 
profitable use, many of their owners after spending from £80 to £100 
being able to realize this outlay in three or four weeks. New sources 
of manufacture speedily developed themselves, such as flounces, 
scarfs, shawls, and window curtains; but a drawback was expe- 
rienced from the circumstance of manufacturers having for a long 
time to resort to the continent for designs. The evil was, however. 
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remedied by the cordial assistance which the government afforded to 
the establishment of a school of design, and Nottingham has now a 
large body of clever local designers. At the Exposition of 1851 the 
jury in class 19 reported as follows : *' Nottingham, long celebrated 
for her machine-made lace, has, on this occasion, famished indubi- 
table proof that her manufacturers and artisans have been progressing 
in the same ratio as those in most other branches of industry during 
the last half-century." 

At the present time, among the infinite variety df articles manu- 
factured by the bobbin-net machines, are: Black silk piece net 
ornamented, shawls, scarfis, flounces, trimming laces, blondes in 
white and colors, cotton edgings, laces, and insertions, linen laces, 
muslin edging and laces, fancy piece net, spotted net, plait net ; 
curtains, bed-covers, and blinds employing above 100 machines ; silk 
and cotton, plain net, Mechlin grounds, blonde, Brussels, or extra 
twist, employing upwards of 2,000 machines. 

The machines at present in use are the following : The "Leavers," 
so called after John Leavers, the original constructor, a specimen of 
which at work was shown in the Great Exhibition by Mr. Birkin ; 
the "pusher;" the "circular," originally constructed by Mr. Mor- 
ley, of Derby (late of Nottingham) ; and a few " traverse warp 
machines." There is a smaller number of machines now than in 
1836, but, though numerically less, the power of production is mate- 
rially increased. Arrangements have been made in many of the 
machines for completely finishing, or embroidering, the produce, 
thus dispensing with "lace-runners." In 1852 the number of bobbin- 
net machines in full operation was 3,200 ; total number of quarters, 
34,382, giving employment to 5,556 men, 6,850 women and children, 
and representing a capital of £ 1 , 329,445. This is exclusive of buildings 
and machinery for working the same, and also of machinery and 
stock for silk-throwing, cotton-spinning, dyeing, bleaching, and 
dressing ; for smiths, bobbin and carriage, guide, comb, and point 
makers, embroidering, carding, mending, &c., estimated at £1,616,500, 
in which occupations 113,300 hands are regularly employed. Total 
capital, £2,965,945. Number of hands employed, 183,015. Annual 
amount of business returns, £2,300,000. 

Mr. Richard Birkin, lace-manufacturer, who in the year 1851, was 
mayor of Nottingham, and who from an humble position in life has 
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Tused himself to an honorable and useful eminence among his fellow 
townsmen, was reporter of the jury for class 19, in the Great Exhi- 
bition. In the report of that jury we find an excellent account of 
the lace trade. We also find that many prizes were bestowed on 
Nottingham manufacturers and designers. Prize medals were awarded 
to Ball, Dunnicliffe, and Co., for a warp lace machine ; B. Birkin, for 
a bobbin-net lace machine, with Jacquard. In the supplementary 
report on design the jury make especial mention of designs exhibited 
by H. Heald, (designer), Heymann and Alexander, and R. Birkin. 
A coimcil medal was awarded to Ball, Dimnicliff, and Co., Notting- 
ham, for Telvet and Simla lace ; and prize medals to the subjoined 
Nottingham manufacturers and designers : — ^Fisher and Kobinson, 
Greasley and Hopcroft, B. Heald (designer), Heymann and Alex- 
ander, liallett and Barton, Reckless and EUckling, Thomas Robinson 
(for curtains exhibited by Heymann and Alexander), H. Steegmann 
and Co., William Yickers, Whitlock and BiUiald. Honorable men- 
tion was made by the jury of Adams and Sons, Henry Heald (student 
at the goTemment school of design), Thomas Herbert and Co., and 
Samuel Turton (designer). 

The colors dyed in Nottingham do not generally equal those of the 
colored and silk goods dyed for the London, Manchester, and CoTen- 
try trades, but it is satisfactory to know that it is practicable to effect 
this improyement, as there is water in the district well adapted 
for securing the desired brilliancy of color. In 1808 eighteen 
hundred point-net frames were at work in the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham. About this time Brown and Pindar made silk lace from 
what they termed an upright warp frame : in 1810 one hundred and 
twenty of these were at work in the town, the wages of the workmen 
being neyer less than fifty shillings per week. In a short period lace 
was made from the horizontal warps, and the uprights became useless. 
Brown and Copestake invented what was called Mechlin net, which 
soon superseded the point net. In a short time 430 frames were 
making it ; the wages of the workmen averaging four guineas per 
week, and the cotton costing fifteen guineas per lb. Kirkland made 
an imitation Mechlin lace called *' two-course*' net, and Daycock in- 
vented another kind of silk lace known as " blonde." The latter 
still forms a considerable branch of the lace trade : at first the work- 
men engird in it made ten pounds per week. In 1819 the Mechlin 
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disappeared. Driyen from the plain by the bobbin-net, the warp 
inaugurated the ornamental. Boot, Boberts, Herbert, and Copestake 
were the earliest in the field. '* Mock-twist," an imitation of the 
rival bobbin-net, was produced. From these sprang the tatting 
trade, which gaye a wonderful impulse to the warp trade : this was 
at its height in 1830-31. Machines were now constructed on improved 
principles, and rotatory action successfully applied. In 1835-6, 
the sUk blonde and cotton tattings became greatly depressed, and the 
bobbin-net machine again outiivalled its forerunner by producing 
superior ornamented laces. 

In 1839 the Jacquard was applied to the waip by Draper of Not- 
tingham. A new class of products, of elaborate design, was manu- 
factured, such as shawls, scar&, mitts, falls, laces, &c. Latterly the 
products of the twist machine have to a great extent supplanted 
them. 

Great improvements have been made in dressing sUk lace. Mr. 
Bimnicliff first followed the French method of working the silk in 
the single thread, and in the raw state, instead of the organzine 
which had previously been used. 

Within the last few years many new kinds of manufacture have 
been attempted from the warp. Elastic wooUen cloth for gloves and 
other purposes was first made by Henry Dimnington of Nottingham. 
Many new kinds of elastic fabrics for gloves, both in sUk and other 
kinds of material, have been made by Messrs. Ball and Co. A patent 
for velvet lace was obtained in 1845 by Dunnicliff and Dexter. The 
making of velvet, however, was not brought into practical operation 
till 1849, when Messrs. Ball and Dunnicliff and Messrs. Haines and 
Hancock succeeded in making piece velvet suitable for gloves. 
During 1851 the same parties obtained a patent for making velvet 
in combination with lace, and other novel weavings, specimens of 
which were shown in the Great Exhibition. Of the 1,400 warp 
frames supposed to be now in operation 400 are in Nottinghamshire. 

** Tambour ** lace is made extensively at Nottingham. 

The manufacture of bobbin-net was successfully introduced into 
France by Nottingham workmen, who established themselves at 
Calais in 1817 and 1819. 

In the manufacture of cotton yam, or twist, Mr. Samuel Cartledge 
did much, rendering this country independent of foreign nations for 
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the thread of which bone lace (the making of which used to give 
employment to a large number of females in Nottingham, preTious 
to the introduction of framework-knitting) is made. In 1805 Mr. 
Cartledge spun thread sufficiently fine for bobbin-net. It was calcu- 
lated that his inyention added £30,000 annually to the productive 
labor of the land. 

The following gentlemen have contributed to the importance of 
Nottingham by their inventions of various kinds in the manufacturing 
of lace : Mr. WUliam Crofts of New Lenton ; Mr. Stephen Bates, 
New Radford ; Messrs. Redgate and Cropper, New Sneinton ; Mr. 
Alderman Birkin ; Messrs. Ball and Dunnidiff, Castle gate ; Messrs. 
Reckless and Hickling, St. Mary's gate ; Mr. William Cope, Broad 
marsh; Mr. Daniel Gill, Ison Green; Thomas and Edwin Ellis, 
Sneinton; Mr. Olive Moore, New Sneinton; Mr. John Sissling; 
George Freeman, esquire; John Brown; James Clark; Joshua 
Roper ; John Lindley ; William Barnes ; Joseph Crowder, &c. 

iWisallaiuotts. 

The following include the more prominent works of an isolated 
character in Nottingham : a marble work, for sawing and polishing 
marble by the aid of steam power ; and a steam confectionary manu- 
factory. There are thirty windmills in the vicinity. In 1805 an 
ingenious local mechanic named Bywater invented a machine for 
the clothing of windmill sails while in motion, according to the 
power of the wind. He obtained a patent, and the discovery was 
applied to the sails of vessels. The inventor, unfortunately, was 
rewarded with little more than fame. There are now eleven curriers 
in the town. 



THE MARKET PLACE. 

The Market place of Nottingham is the first thing which excites 
the wondering admiration of the visiter ; it is the chief boast of the 
people ; and with perfect truth we may pronounce it imique, and 
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certainly without a parallel in the kingdom. Thomas Holcroft, who 
was here when a boy, in the middle of the eighteenth century, said 
of the Market place, that to him, who had seen so many, it seemed 
to claim an imdoubted and high superiority. "Situated on a 
gently rising ground, that soon becomes dry after showers, sur- 
rounded by inns, shops and other buildings, and well supplied with 
almost every article, it is among the largest, most convenient, and 
handsome in England. A little beyond it were two remarkable inns, 
the White Lion, and the Blackamoor's Head ; each possessed a vast 
cellarage, wines of I know not what age, with viands, beds, and 
other conveniences, such as it gave me the greatest satisfaction to 
here describe." 
The present dimensions of the Market place are as follow : 

ABXA8. sq, yds. 

The open spoee bonnded on the north hy the Long row ; south, by 
South parade, ftc. ; east, by the Exchange ; and on the west by a 
line drawn across the upper part from Cannon yard to Green yajrd, 
measures ... ... ... ... ... 19403 

The open space between the Long row and Smithy row, from the 
Exchange front to High street, is ... ... ... 4262 

The open space between the Poultry and Gheapside, from the Ex- 
change front to High street, is ... ... ... ... 2490 

Total ... ... 261A5 

Supposing the Market place to continue as far west as the end of 
Mount street, there must be added to the above ... ... 1360 

Total square yards ... 27515 

Or, five acres, two roods, thirty perches, nearly. 

LENGTHS. 

Long row, from Mount street to Clumber street 

Smithy row 

Exchange front 

Exchange alley 

Gheapside 

Poultry 

South parade 

Beastmarket hill ... 

Angel row 



yd. 


A 


in. 


419 


2 


2 


118 


2 


10 


39 


1 


9 


48 


1 


2 


73 





9 


107 


2 


4 


136 





6 


92 


1 


2 


136 









Total length of frontage round the Market place ... . . .1167 8 

Across the ends of the different streets leading to the Market 

place ... ... ... ... ... 77 8 

Total length round the Market place ...1244 1 4 
Or, 75 yards, 1 foot, 8 inches less than three quarters of a mile. 
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This yast triangular area is surrounded by lofty houses and 
arcaded shops, forming, especially on market days, a scene which 
has no parallel in the street or market place scenery of England. It 
is bounded on the east by the Exchange ; on the west by Chapel bar ; 
northward by the Long row; southward by the South parade, 
Beastmarket hill, and Angel row. Most of the houses are four stories 
high, and of different styles of architecture ; the fronts, above the 
first story, project about six feet, and constitute an almost con- 
tinuous piazza nearly the Whole extent of the Long row. High street. 
Poultry, Southpaxade,andBeastmarkethill. A breast-high wall which 
formerly intersected the Market place, is supposed to haye been built 
when the town was diyided into two boroughs, to facilitate the tran- 
saction of business in the separate languages spoken by the mixed 
English and Norman population. The English occupied the northern 
division of the Market place ; the Normans the southern. This wall, 
marked in the earliest oharts of the town, was in existence until the 
close of the seventeenth century, when it was removed. 

The Long row is a favorite resort of the working class. The view 
from the centre of the Market place on the winter evenings, when 
all the shops are lighted up, or from the roof of one of the pic- 
turesque buildings at a display of fireworks or a political meeting, 
has all features of uncommon interest — ^we might even say of 
grandeur. On Wednesday and Saturday, but more especially the 
latter, the area is crowded with all the miscellaneous articles which 
the population require. 

During the time Marshal Tallard was a prisoner at Nottingham it 
is said he wrote to the "King of France, telling him to continue the 
war, for England was nearly drained of men. Shortly afterwards, he 
went to see Goose Fair, and he immediately wrote off to France, 
counselling his majesty to give up the war, because he had seen as 
many men in one English market-place as coiQd conquer the whole 
of France ! 

(Cjrapttt fihm. 

LOCAL GOVEBNMENT. 

Nottingham is divided into the parishes of St. Mary, St. Peter, and 
St. Nicholas. The first-mentioned is by far the largest parish of the 
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three. They are governed by the clergyman, two churchwardenB, 
and OTerseers of the poor, proportionable to the extent of each parish. 
The vestries are five. As early as the middle of the last century, 
workhouses, for the economical keeping of the poor, were erected in 
each of the three parishes. That of St. Mary's was situated near 
Clayfield pound, on ground held from the corporation ; that of St. 
Peter's on the spot where the White Rents charity stood ; and tlie 
remaining one ** on a piece of waste land over against the Castle," 
held from the corporation. Under the new poor law, passed in 1834, 
the three parishes were united. The workhouse, commenced in 1840 
and completed in 1843, is situated in York street. It cost £17,600, 
and is fitted to accommodate 1,150 paupers. Including the yard, the 
house covers an area of three acres. Four acres of groimd at the 
rear are cultivated by the inmates. The Nottingham Union is con- 
sidered one of the most admirable institutions of the kind in England. 
The board of guardians is composed of twenty-nine members, seven- 
teen of whom are elected for St. Mary's parish, six for St. Nicholas's, 
and six for St. Peter's. 

In 1738 the town covered two statute miles ; the county of the 
town spread its jurisdiction upwards of ten miles in circumference, 
the boundaries of which were carefully preserved by the Mickleton 
Jury — a corruption, probably, of Middle-town Jury — ^who were chosen 
every half-year to traverse the extreme boundaries, headed by one of 
the coroners; likewise walking through the middle, and, indeed, 
every part of the town, to prevent encroachments and nuisances. 

The Corporation consists of a mayor recorder, sheriff, fourteen 
aldermen, and forty-two councillors. The corporation servants in- 
clude a treasurer, town clerk, coroner, clerk of the peace, under- 
sheriff, two auditors, a surveyor, accountant, two revising assessors, 
a rent collector, com inspector, mayor's sergeant, superintendent of 
police, governor of the house of correction, town crier, inspector of 
weights and measures, arboretum keeper, two sergeants-at-mace, 
and bailifis. The borough is divided into the following mimicipal 
wards : St. Ann's, Sherwood, Park, Exchange, Castle, St. Mary's, 
and Byron. By each of these wards six councillors are elected 
CoTmcillors are chosen on the Ist of November ; the mayor on the 
9th of November; and aldermen, triennially, on the 9th of November. 
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The freedom of the borough is conferred on the first son of a free- 
man, bom in Nottingham, on attaining the age of twenty-one ; on 
any other son of a freeman, after serving an apprenticeship in Not- 
tingham or elsewhere, when he is twenty-one ; and on all apprentices 
serving seven years to a freeman, or five yeers to a professional man, 
he being a freeman. The privileges of a burgess are : To vote at the 
election for two members of parliament, if residing within seven miles 
of the town, and to receive, by seniority, iT resident in Nottingham, 
a burgess part — that is, a money payment of a certain sum in lieu of 
an allotment of land in the borough lands, which formerly constituted 
the award. The burgess lands consisted of the Meadows between the 
Leen and the Trent, called the East and West Crofts, containing 334 
acres ; the Sand and Clay Fields, which lie on the north and north- 
west side of the town, containing 654 acres, the property of a number 
of individuals, subject formerly to the depasturage of the burgesses ; 
the Porest, on the north side of the Sand and Clay Fields, containing 
124 acres ; Mapperley hills, containing 57 acres, where there are beds 
of clay from which most of the bricks for the building of the town 
have been made ; the Hunger hills, which have been made into gar- 
dens ; and the Coppices, containing 190 acres. The corporation had 
jurisdiction over 1,600 acres of land in the three parishes in 1844, the 
estimated annual value of which was then £2,576, although it is now 
greatly enhanced. 

The following is a list of Mayors from 1284, the year following 
that in which Edward I. granted the charter conferring the privilege 
upon the burgesses of electing one of their number to that high 
office: 

1284 till 1300, Eoger de Crophill, Hugone le Fleming, Johannes le Pannier, Jo- 
hannes de Fleming, Eandulphus Hufton ; 1302—1399, Johannes fll' de le Pamner, 
Robert Ingram, Nicholas de Shelford, Lawrence le Spicer, William de Amyas, Roger 
de Botchal, Ralph de Wolaton, John Samon, John Saumon, John de Flumptre, John 
Samon, John Samon, John de Crowshagh, John de Crowshawe, Henry de Norman- 
ton, William Huntsman, John de Plumptre, John de Tannesley ; 1404 to 1500, Robert 
Glade, Robert Glade, Thomas Kay, Thomas Page, WiLiam Stokes, John de Plumptre, 
William Broadhelm, John de Plumptre, William Webster, William Halifax, Thomas 
Alastre, Gualfrid Knyveton, Thomas Thurland, Thomas Thorland, John Hunt, 
Thomas Alastre, Robert Englishe, Thomas Lookton, Thomas Hunt, William Hyg- 
gyn, Richard Ody; 1506 to 1600, Richard Melleurs, Richard Pykerde, Thomas 
Mellors, John Plumptre, Robert Lovat, Thomas Ckxskayne, William Atkynson, 
John Gregory, Robert Burton, Henry Newton, Richard James, William Soot, 
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Bobert Alvey, Bobert Burton, Peter daike, William Soot, John Gregory, 
Bobert Alvey, Bobert Marsh, John Brownlow, Peter Clarke, William SeoC, 
T^Olliam Trott, Bobert Alvey, Bichard Hurt, Bichard Morehaghe, Peter 
Clarke, Anker Jackson, Humphrey Bonner ; 1602 to 1686, Bichard Hurt, Bichard 
Morehaghe, Bichard Welsh, Anker Jackson, WiUiam Freeman, Humphrey Bonner, 
Bobert Staples, Bichard Hurt, Bichard Morehaghe, Bichard Welah, Anker Jackson, 
William Freeman, Manned Gregory, Bobert Staples, Thomas Nix, Leonard Nix, 
Anker Jackson, Marmaduke Gregory, Bichard Parker, Bobert Staples, Bobert Sher- 
win, Leonard Nix, Stephen Hill, Peter Parker, John James, Bichard Parker, Alex- 
ander Staples, Bobert Sherwin, Leonard Nix, William Gregory, Bobert Parker, John 
James, Bichard Hardmeat, IK^lliam Nix, Bobert Sherwin, Bobert Burton, IK^lliam 
Gregory, WlUiam Drury, John James, Bichard Hardmeat, William Nix, William 
Nix, Thomas Gamble, John James, William Drury, William Bichards, THlllam Nix, 
Thomas Gamble, Bichard Dring, William Drury, Francis Toplady, John Parker, 
Thomas Huthwaite, William Bichards, Thomas Gamble, Bichard Dring, WUIiam 
Drury, Francis Toplady, John Parker, Christopher Hall, l^Hlliam Greaves, Balph. 
Edge, William Jackson, Bichard Hodgekins, Joseph Wright, John Parker, Christo- 
pher Hall, William Greaves, Balph Edge, William Jackson, Bichard Hodgekins, 
Joseph Wiigbt, John Parker, Christopher Hall, William Greaves, Balph Edge, 
John Parker, Gervas Bippon, Gervas Wyld, William Toplady, Christopher Hall, 
Bobert Wortley, John Parker ; 1687,* Gervas Blpimn, John Sherwin, George Lang- 
ford ; 1688 to 1700, George Langford, Charles Harvey, John Hawkins, Joseph Tur- 
pin, WiUiam Greaves, Thomas Trigge, Arthur Bichards, John Hoe, Frauds Samon, 
Samuel Leland, William Greaves, Thomas Collin, Samuel Watkinson ; 1701 to 1800, 
John Blckards, John Peake, Samuel Smith, William Barke, John Shipman, Francis 
Samon, William Drury, Samuel Watkinson, John Peake, Samuel Smith, Benjamin. 
Green, William Barke, John Collin, John Shipman; 1715, Thomas Hawksley,-)- 
Samuel Watkinson ; 1716 to 1758, John Sherwin, Thomas Trigge, Marmaduke P^i- 
nel, Bichard Beam, William Bilbie, Benjamin Green, Alexander Burden, Thomas 
Trigge, Marmaduke Pennel, Bichard Beam, William Bilbie, Joseph Walters, Benja- 
min Green, Alexander Burden, William Trigge, Thomas Trigge, John Huthwaite, 
Thomas Langford, William Bilbie, Benjamin Green, Alexander Burden, William 
Trigge, John Newton, James Huthwaite, Thomas Langford, Alexander Burden, 
William Trigge, John Hombuckle, John Burton, Henry Butler, James Huthwaite, 
Thomas Langford, William Tri^e, John Hombuckle, John Burton, Henry Butler, 
James Huthwaite, Thomas Langford, WUIiam Trigge, Samuel FeUows, John Bur- 
ton, ComeUus Huthwaite, Henry Butler ; 1759, Isaac Wyld, Thcnnas Langford ; 
1760 to 1771, Bobert Hulsh, James Hombuckle, Humphrey Hollins, ComeUus Huth- 
waite, Henry Butler, William Cooper, Boble Swann, James Hombuckle, William 
Faulds, Humphrey Hollins, Bichard Butler, ComeUus Huthwaite; 1772, Henry 
Butler, Bichard Butler; 1773 to 1788, Thomas Oldknow, John Carruthers, John 
FeUows, Thomas Sands, Bichard Butler, Thomas Oldknow, WilUam Huthwaite, 

• Gervas Bippon and five aldermen were this year excluded from the corporation 
by a quo warranto of James II., for opposing his infractions upon the people's Uber- 
ties. John Sherwin and George Langford were two of his successors ; the former 
was made mayor, but dying, he was succeeded by the latter in that office, and 
continued in it the foUowing year. 

+ The cause of Mr. Hawksley's expulsion is noticed elsewhere. 
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John Smellie, John Carrathers, John FellowB, Biohaid Batter, 'William Howitt, 
William Huthwaite, John Camithen, Joseph Lowe, William Howitt; 1789, William 
Smith, Bichard Batler ; 1790 to 1800, John Fellows, William Hnthwaite, Joseph 
Oldknow, Henry Oreen, Thomas Catmt, Benjamin Hombnckle, William Howitt, 
Joseph Lowe, Thomas Oldknow, Joseph Oldknow, Samuel Worthington ; 1801 John 
Davison, 1802 Benjamin Hombnckle, 1803 Btokenham Huthwaite, 1804 John 
Ashwell, 1806 Edward Swann, 1806 John Allen, 1807 Joseph Lowe, 1808 William 
Howitt, 1809 Wright Odldham, 1810 John Bates, 1811 William Wilson, 1812 Edward 
Swann, 1813 John Allen, 1814 John Ashwell, 1815 Charles Lomas Morley, 1816 
William Wilson, 1817 Alderman Barber, 1818 Isaac Woolley, 1819 William Soars, 
1820 John Ashwell, 1821 C. L. Morley, 1822 0. T. Oldknow, 1823 William Wilson, 
1824 Samuel Deverill, 1825 Alderman Barber, 1826 Alderman AUen, 1827 Alderman 
Soars, 1828 G. L. Morley, 1829 O. T. Oldknow, 1830 W. Wilson, 1881 Alderman Barber, 
1832 John Heard, 1833 William Soars, 1834 C. L. Morley, 1885 Mr. Thomas Wakefield, 
elected at the first quarterly meeting of the reform council on January Ist, 1836 
Bichard Morley, elected on the 9th of November, 1837 John Heard, 1838 John Wells, 
1839 William Boworth, 1840 Dr. J. M. B. Pigott, 1841 Bichard Morley, 1842 Thomas 
Wakefield, 1843 William Yickers, 1844 Thomas North, 1845 Thomas Herbert, 1846 
William Cripps, 1847 John Heard, 1848 Thomas Carver, 1849 Bichard Birkin, 1850 
William Felkin, 1851 WiUiam FeUdn, 1852 Thomas Cullen. 

Until the passing of the Refonn BiU the mayor was allowed, as chief 

magistrate, three hundred guineas to defray the expenses of his 

office. Thomas Wakefield, esquire, the first mayor imder the New 

Municipal Act, did not accept the stipend, which is considered by 

some to have been an imfortunate precedent, inasmuch as there may 

be gentlemen selected to fill the office who cannot so well afford to 

sacrifice their time and support the dignity of the office. 

There are various blanks in the records, but we supply the fullest 

list of She&iffs, firom 1573 to the present time, oyer printed : 

1574 to 1600— Bobtns Fhypps; Edws. Burton, Thomas Dcmydifb ; HumfrusBonar, 
Oeorgius Hutchinson; Qeorgius Widowson, Johes Curson; Thoms. Beve, BJcus 
Tomlyson; Bobt. Torke, Simon Pyckerd; Willius Pyggen, Boger Wood; Willius 
Greves, Bicus Hurte ; Bobtus Small, Bobtns Hallame ; Thomas Huthwayte, Anker 
Jackson; Johes Hall, Thomas Wallys; Ezaohias Newhold, Hen. D(mne; Johe« 
Noden, Nichus Sherwyn; Edwardus Goodwyn, Bobtus Stables; Bicus Parlel^e, 
Badus Shawe ; Willius Freemane, Nichas Baguky ; Edws. Jowett, Leondus Nixe ; 
Johes Johnson, Bicus Welche; Tho. Dmrie, Bicus Becklesse; Martinus James, 
Willius Widdoson; Willius JLanghford, Willius Wylson; WUlius Knyveton, 
Georgius Stockley ; Henrious Scott, Willius Pynder ; Franciscns BoUston, Henricus 
Allvey ; Jacobus Hobson, Bicus Parker ; Jacobus Wolfe, Johes Parker ; 1601 to 
1800— Thomas Hill, Marmaducus Gr^ory ; Bobtns Sherwyn, Jacobus Botherham ; 
Willius littlefieure, Willius Hynde : Thomas Nyx, Bobtus Parker; Bobtus Freeman, 
Antonius Gamble; Bicus Bechl«»se, Georgius Byley; Thomas Morley, Bobtus 
Heald; Nichus Sherwyn, Johes Dalton; Jacobus Seele, Bicus Hare; Ludovicus 
Oxley, Stephus Hill ; Qeorgius Walker, Henr. Bangley, or Baguley ; Willius Clarke, 
Perdvallus Millington ; Bicus Jowett, Joseph Allvey ; Jo. Perrye, Willius Ludlam ; 
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Williiu Bockett, Williiu Hunt; Samuel Barrows, Willius James; Micliael Coke, 
Hugo Yerdon ; Willioa Gregorie, Johes James ; Willius Mastyn, Willius Nyxe ; 
Bobtos Bugge, Edwdus Morrice ; Gabriel Bateman, Cuthbert Yayn ; Willius Parker, 
Bogems Derbyshire; Willius Hopkyn, Willius Lupton; Thomas Cooke, Willius 
littlefore; Bicus Collishawe, Johes Dodsley; Willius Stainey, Bobtus Eg^ton; 
Alex. Staples, Bobtus Graves ; Bichard Hardmett, Bobtus Harris ; Edws. Bichards, 
Johes Poynton; Bichus Dring^e, Willius Frost; Francis Toplady, Bichus Hare; 
Gabriel Groves, Jacobus Beardsley ; Edwas Bampton, Willius Wattson ; Homfridus 
Greaves, Banulphus Miller; Willius Bichards, Willius Drewerie; Thomas WoUey, 
Bichus Turpyne; Thomas Malen, Thomas Ifillner; Josphus Winfleld, Thomas 
Jackson ; Henric James, Thomas Gamble ; Johannes Cooper, Willius Parker ; Johes 
Sherwin, Willius Sherwin ; Johes Tomlyn, Georgius Allsbrook ; Bichus Hyder, 
Paulns Hooton ; Thomas Smyth, Willius Bayley ; Johes FilUngham, Adrian Gamer, 
or Canner ; Johes Parker, Thomas Huthwaite ; Bicus Whitby, Willius Byleye ; 
Thomas Green, Bobert Smyth ; Johes Beckless, Bicus Watkinson ; Joshuah EEiU, 
Willius HaU ; Edmund Bichards, Bobert Malyn ; Bobert Saxon, Bamaby Wartnabye ; 
Thomas Cooper, Brownlowe E^inton ; Daniel Sulley, Francis Cocke ; Boger Biley, 
Bichard Smith; Bichard Crampton, John Smalley; William Pettye, William 
Lealand ; William Parker, John Toplady ; WUliam Drewrie, Isaak Malyn ; Adrian 
Cooke, Samuel Byley; Bicus. Hodgskyn, William Burton; William Toplady; 
Xtoferus Hall, Gervasius Bippon ; Bobtus Birkbye, Johes Bawson ; Jos. Clay, Edus 
White ; Gervasius Wilde, Samuel Bichards ; Benjaminus Bichards, Badus Bennett ; 
Arthurus Beocards, Willus White; Bicus Smyth, Bobtus Coulson; Willus Wilde, 
Johes Parker ; Samuel Smith, Francis Salmon ; Hugo Walker, Adrian Gamble ; 
Thomas Muzlaw, Bobtus Worthely; Willus Coulton, Harroldus Smyth; Willus 
Woolhouse, Franclscus Sumner; — Shir, (supposed) John Shirwin, Saml. Lealand; 
Bobert Green, Jo. Malyn; Bobtus Peache, Johes Whitby; Johes Peach, Johes 
Huthwaite; Thomas Lee, Johes Shipman; Willius Jackson, John Unwyn; H. 
Hardy, S. Partridge; Johes Scattergood, Bich. Wright; John Huthwaite, George 
Cooke ; Samuel Watkinson, William Cockle ; William Orme, William Bains ; Jacobus 
Huthwaite, Bei\jamin Green; Johes Hoe, Edrus Hickling; Samuel Smith, Fr. 
Armstrong ; John Kitchin, William Barke ; Boger Badforth, Bobert Linley ; Bobert 
Harrison, John Grevas; Thomas James, Bobert Allicock; Thomas Lovet, John 
Bichards ; Francis Metham, George Frith; Joseph Cooke, William Bilby ; Bichard 
Beam, Alexander Burden ; John Beynolds, John Collin ; William Johnson, Thomas 
Hawksley; William Drury, Bobert Brentnall; William Bippon, Francis Smith; 
Lionel Lamb, Thomas White ; Jacob Tibson, Thomas Fillingham ; Alvery Dodsley, 
Matthew Hoyland ; Bobert Hoyes, Thomas Triple ; John Sherwin, John Sweetapple ; 
Gervas PiUdngton, Joseph Hemus; John Huthwaite, Bartholemew Hallam; 
Marmaduke Pennell; Bobert EggioUm, Lawrence Bum; John Newton, Wm. 
Shepherd, John Badforth; Joseph Walters; Jonathan Truman, Bicus Smith; 
Willus Garton, Samuel Poe ; William Bobenson, Edmund Wildbore ; John Burton, 
Bobert Egginton ; James Hoe, James Huthwaite, junior ; Nathaniel Chamell, John 
Hombuekle; Samuel Harris, John Poe; John Morley, William Bilbie, junior; 
Bichard Whelden, Boger Badforth; John Hamill, Joseph Inglesant; Jonatiian 
Freeman, junior, Henry Butler ; John Wood, Samuel Fellows ; Stephen Egginton, 
Cornelius Huthwaite; John Foxeroft, John Bilbie; Thomas Langfcnrd, Leavis 
Sherwin; Isaac Wylde, Joseph Finch; Frauds Parkyns, Joseph Smith; Joseph 
Wright; Joseph Bilbie; James Dymock, Bobert Huish; Charles Morley, James 
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Hombuokle; Thomas Shaw, Joseph Wright; Humphrey Hollins, Samuel Wood; 
William Cooper, John Sherbrook, junior ; Alexander Burden, junior, Benjamin Bull ; 
James Huthvaite, junior, Bobie Swann ; William Goodwin, William Foulds ; John 
Killingly, junior, Thomas Haywood ; John Oldknow, John Sands ; Thomas Cotes, 
Thomas Oldknow; John Plumptre junior, William Cotton; John Eggerton, 
Humphrey Cox; Benjamin Mather, Richard Buttler; Jonathan Dobson, William 
Seagrave, town clerk ; Thomas Worthington, John Carruthers ; John Blackwell, 
Thomas Spibie; John Fellows, Thomas Sands ; W. Huthwaite, R. Seagreave, town 
derk in 1759 ; John Smellie, John Inglesant ; Mark Huish, Alexander Foxcroft ; 
John Wilson, Robert Foulds; Robert Hall, John Wells; John Foxcroft, Joseph 
Stubbins; James Foxcroft, George Dobson; John Padley, William Howitt; 
Benjamin Foxcroft, Matthew Whitlock; Isaac Wylde, Joseph Lowe; Benjamin 
Hombuckle, John Sands ; William Bettison, Benjamin Mather ; John Doncaster, 
William Smith, junior; Henry Hollins, John Sands; Thomas Oldknow, junior, 
Michal Hayes; Joseph Heath, Joseph Oldknow; Samuel Eaton, John Oldknow; 
William Wells, Henry Green ; John Wells, Robert Cox ; George Burbage, John 
Collishaw,'junior ; Ralph Newham, William Heath, junior; Edward Chatteris, 
Samuel Newham; Smith Churchill, Tertius Dale; Sir George Smith, Baronet, 
Samuel Statham; Samuel Heywood, Robert Summers; Samuel Worthington, 
Samuel Green ; John Buxton, junior, John Ball Mason; John Fellows, junior, John 
Hancock ; Thomas Caunt, Thomas Wright Watson ; Henry Keyworth, John Need ; 
Edward Swann, Alexander Strahan ; John Heath, George Dodson, junior ; 
Stockeham Huthwaite, Thomas Hawksley; John Davison, Thomas Nelson; 
Timothy Fellows, William Huthwaite, junior ; Joseph Hurst Lowe, Joseph Heath; 
John Whitlock, Elihn Samuel Fellows; William Doncaster, John Stone; Thomas 
Wilde, Thomas Pepper ; Nathaniel Whitlock, Thomas Carpenter Smith ; Thomas 
Richards, Henry Green, junior; John Allen, John Ashwell; Thomas Richards, 
Nathaniel Need, junior ; Cornelius Huthwaite, William Dawson ; Wright Coldham, 
William Wilson; Robert Hall, junior, Jonathan Dunn; George Nelson, Henry 
Enfield ; 1801 John Allen, Thomas Whiter, 1802 William Howitt, William Hickling ; 
1803 George Nelson, Thomas Williams ; 1804 Charles Lomas Morley, John House- 
man Barber ; 1805 Charles Mellor, Edward Staveley ; 1806 Octavius Thomas Oldknow, 
Alexander Strahan ; 1807 John Bates, Wright Coldham ; 1808 John Carr, Francis 
Wakefield, junior ; 1809 Kirk Swann, William Morley ; 1810 Charles Wakefield, John 
Stevens Howitt; 1811 Isaac V^ooUey, Samuel HaU; 1812 Edward Allatt Swann, 
Alfred Lowe ; 1813 Charles Lomas Morley, John Michael Fellows 1814 ; John Allen, 
jun., William Soars ; 1815 Richard Hopper, junior, Thomas Wakefield ; 1816 George 
GiD, Roger Allen ; 1817 A. T. Fellows, C. Huish ; 1818 N. Bamsdall, John Theaker; 
1819 Mr. Huish, Mr. Deyerille ; 1820 Robert Seals, C. H. Homer ; 1821 J. Heard, 
W. Roworth ; 1822 J. WeUs, T. Wilson; 1823 Henry Leaver, Thomas Guilford; 1824 
F. Hart, James Fellows; 1825 William Walker, S. H. Swann ; 1826 William Enfield, 
Thomas Shipman ; 1827 Samuel Hollins, Kirke Swann ; 1828 Nathaniel Barnsdall, 
Henry Homer ; 1829 William Cartledge, R. Davison ; 1830 T. Allen, R. G. Barber ; 
1831 Joho Harrison, T. Guilford ; 1832 Georgs Harvey, John Rogers ; 1833 Thomas 
Robertson, T. Bishop; 1834 Charles Leaver, John Birkhead ; 1836 Henry Moses 
Wood, first Sheriff under the Municipal Corporation's Act, elected January 1st. ; 1836 
George Bacon, elected November 9th ; 1837 Benjamin Morley; 1838 Francis Butcher 
Gill ; 1839 Jonathan Neville ; 1840 Thomas Roberts ; 1841 Thomas Gilbert Carver ; 
1842 Jonathan Reckless; 1843 William Galloway; 1844 William Knight; 1845 Nathan 
Hurst ; 1846 John Barber ; 1847 James Roe; 1848 Edward Steegman ; 1849 Thomas 
Ashwell; 1850 Samuel Wihnott ; 1851 Thomas Ball ; 1852 William Page, 

T 
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The Recobdsrs of Nottingham have included many illnstrioiw 
names. We append a list : 

1500 to 1809— Thomas Babyngton, Armiger ; Badns Bartoiii Anniger ; Biehard 
Parkyna, Arminger; Sir Henry Pierrepoint, Knight; Wills Fletcher, Armiger; 
Johes Comes de Clare ; Henricus, Marchoi Dorchester ; Henricos, Dux Newcastle; 
William, Earl of Devonshire, created Duke, 1694 ; Eyelyn, Marquis of Dorchester, 
created Duke of Kingston, 1715 ; Thomas Holies, Duke of Newcastle ; Henry Fynes 
Pelham Clinton, Duke of Newcastle ; William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Duke of 
Portland; The Bight Hon. Henry. B. VassaU Fox, Lord Holland ; 18S7, B. Wildman- 

The following is a list of the Town Clerks : 

1574 to 1815— Nichus Plumtre, Gent., Willus Gregory, Gent., Bobtus Greaves, 
Gent., Willus Flamsteed, Gent., Bobtus Greaves, Gent., Badulphus Edge, Gent., 
Carolua Bawdes, Gent., Edward Althorpe, Gent., Lawrence Althorpe, Gent., 
Henry Morris, Gent., Bichard Smith, Gent., William Seagrave, Gent., Bobert 
Seagrave, Gent., Bichard Enfield, Gent., George Coldham, Gent, Henry Enfield, 
Gent., 1845 William Enfield, Gent. 

The Corporation Seal is generally believed to be coeval with the 

charter of King John ; it represents a Norman castle, enclosed within 

a circu lar wa ll, and having four circular towers, above which are 

pourtrayed a crescent and star. 

The Town Arms are a shield — gules, bearing 

three crowns, or, with a cross ragtUed, and 

I resting on a trunked vert — evidently alluding to 

Nottingham having once been a forest town, as 

well as to its former connexion with Christianity. 

The subjoined is a list of burgesses who have 

represented Nottingham, in Parliament, from 

the reign of Edward I. to the present period : — 

1294-6, Johannes de Fleming, Willielmus de Hardby; 1207-9, (thrice elected) 
Johannes de Fleming, Adam de le Fleming ; 1299, Johannes de Crophill, Gualtems 
de Thornton ; 1301, (twice elected) Adam Fleming, Johannes Ingram ; 1304, John 
Fitzadam de Morter, Walter de Thornton ; 1305, (twice elected) Johannes Lambocks, 
Bobertus Ingeham; 1306, Johannes de Nottingham, Johannes Ingram; 1307-8, 
Johannes de Beston, Johannes de Bere ; 1310, Willielmus Gilham, Johannes Lambok : 
1311, Jahannes Lambock, Bichard le Curzen; 1311—12, Johannes Lambok, 
Richardus de Brumby ; 1313, Hugo Stapleford, Bichardns Palmere ; 1314, Johannes 
Bryan, Bobertus de Brundby; 1314-15,-16, Willielmus Gotham, Bartholomeus 
Cotgreve ; 1318, (twice elected) Willielmus Buck, Johannes de Palmere ; 1321-23-24 
Galfridus le Flemyng, Simon de Folevill; 1325, Bobertus de Brumby, Alanus 
Cardoun; 1326, Bichardus Curzin, Johannes de Cupper; 1326, (twice elected) 
Johannes Bully, Johannes Widmerpoole ; 1327, (twice elected) Nicholas Shelford, 
Willielmus de Shelford ; 1327, Johannes Peruwyke, Petrus Brlffield ; 1829, Lawren- 
tins Spicer, Bobertus Moorwood; 1329-30, (thrice elected) Johannes Fleming, 
Alanus Cardon; 1331, (thrice elected) Willielmus Gotham, Bobertus Moorwood; 
1332, Johannes de Widmerpoole, Johannes Fleming ; 1333, Bobertus Moorwood, 
Johannes de Crophill ; 1333, Johannes de Widmerpoole, Johannes Fleming ; 1334, 
Johannes de Feriby, Willielmus de Thorpe ; 1334, Johannes de Feriby, Bichardus de 
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Corzin; 1335, (twice elected) Johannes Feriby, Willielmns de Thorpe; 1386, 
WillielmuB de Gotham, Bad. le Tavemer ; 1336, Rogrerus Bothayle, Willielmus de 
CioLston ; 1336, Williebnus de Gotham, Robertas Moorwood ; 1337, Nicholas Ingram, 
Simon TolTiie ; 1338, Bogerus de Bothayle, Willielmus de Colston ; 1337-8, Johan- 
nes de Feriby, Bad. le Tavemer ; 1338, Johannes Ciolier, Willielmns de Boderham ; 
1338, (twice elected) Galfridus Fleming, WiUiehnus Tovy; 1340, Willielmus de 
Loderham, Simon Wodeburgh ; 1342-43, Bobertus Ingram, Bichardus Newthori>e ; 
1345, Bad. Tavemer, Bichardus le Tavemer; 1346, Bad. Tavemer, Hugo lede 
Spenser ; 1347, (twice elected) Bad. le Tavemer, J. de Widmerpoole ; 1349-50-51, 
(four times elected) Hugo le Spicer, Johannes de Brigford; 1352, Willielmus 
Findem, Thomas Morewood ; 1353, Bobertus Bumby, Thomas Moorwood ; 1354, 
Thomas Moorwood, Johannes Ingram ; 1356, Boger Hoppewell, senior, Boger Hop- 
pewell, junior ; 1356-7-8, Thos. de Moorwood, Johannes Ingram ; 1359, Johannes 
Bobertus Bumby ; 1359, Boger Hoppewell, junior, Willielmus de Findem ; 1359, 
Willielmus Soliere, Thomas Moorwood ; 1361, Willielmus de Waggbrag, Thomas 
Moorwood ; 1362, Bogerus de Hoppewell, Henry Ward ; 1363, Hugo Spicer, Williel- 
mus Prior ; 1364-65, Hugo Spicer, Bogerus Hoppewell ; 1367, Hugo Spicer, 
Henricus Chamberlain; 1368, Thomas de Marewode, Petrus Mason; 1370, Bogerus 
de Holm, Henricus Bradmere ; 1370, Bogerus de Holm; 1371, Johannes Cropshull, 
Johannes Bond ; 1375, Bobertus German, Willielmus Copper ; 1376, Bobertus 
Germayn, Willielmus Capper; 1378, Bobertus Germayne, Thomas de Bothale; 
1379, Henricus Cook, Bobertus Germayne ; 1383, Thomas Bothale, Johannes de 
Tammesley; 1384, Bichardus Milford, Bobertus Germain; 1385, Johannes Craw- 
shawe, Willielmus Hunston ; 1386, Willielmus Bottiler, Bobertus de Henden ; 1388, 
Thomas Meverley, Willielmus Bottiler ; 1389, Willielmus Bottiler, Bobtus Gemey ; 
1391, Thomas Mapperley, Willielmus Bottiler ; 1392, Willielmus Bottiler, Nicholas 
Allestre; 1394, Bobertus Germaine, Thomas Mapperley ; 1396, Bobertus Germaine, 
Thomas Mapperley; 1399, Johannes de Plumptre, Johannes Tauntsley; 1406, 
Waltems Stacey, Thomas Fox; 1 507, Johannes Bothwell, Johannes Jome; 1410, 
Thomas Mapperley, Johannes Hoddings; 1412, Johannes Tannesley, Thomas Map- 
perley; 1412, Bobertus Glade, Johannes Tannesley; 1413, Henricus Preston, 
Waltems Stancey; 1414, Johannes Allestre, Johannes Bingham; 1416, Henricus 
Preston, Willielmus Burton ; 1418, WiUielmus Stancey, Thomas Fox ; 1419, Thomas 
Page, Johannes Bingham; 1420, Thomas Page, Bichardus Samon; 1422, Thomas 
Page, Johannes Allestre ; 1423, Johannes Wilford, Thomas Page ; 1424, Johannes 
Wilford; 1425, Williebnus Burton, Willielmus Bradmere, 1427, Thomas Pogge, 
Johannes Manchester ; 1428, Johannes Manchester, Johannes Etwell ; 1429, Johannes 
Manchester, Johannes Etewell ; 1430, Johannes Plumptre, Johannes Manchester ; 
1432, Willielmus Halifax, Galridus Kenton ; 1434, Johannes Manchester, Bobertus 
Besyn; 1436, Johannes Plumptre, Will. Halifax; 1441, Thomas Allestre, Thomas 
Thurland; 1446, Thomas Babyngton, Bobertus Besyn; 1448, Thomas Thurland, 
Thomas Allstre ; 1449, Thomas Thurland, Thomas Allestre ; 1450, Thomas Thur- 
land, Thomas Babington; 1452, Bichardus Delwood, Johannes Squyer; 1459, 
Bobertus Stables, Johannes Serjeant; 1471, Thomas Nevill, Johannes Hunt. 
1471, Thomas Nevill, Johannes Hunt ; 1476, John MapuUy, John Clerk ; in the reign 
of Henry VIII., BobertLovat, Bichard Hasyligg ; 1546, John Pastell, Nicholas Pow- 
trell; 51, Bobert Hasiligge, Francis Colman; 1553, Humphrey Quambye, Thomas 
Markham ; 1554, Humphrey Quambye, Francis Colman ; 1555, Nicholas Powtrell, 
William Markham ; 1556, Hugh Thomhill, J. Bateman ; 1556, Francis Colman, Edward 
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Brown ; 1562, Humphrey Qnambye, J. Bateman ; 1570, Balph Barton, William Balle ; 
1571, Thomas Manours, knt., John Bateman ; 1584, Bichard Purkyns, K. Bateman ; 
1585, Robert Constable, knt., Bichard Parkyns; 1588, George Mannors, Richard 
Parkyns; 1592, Humphrey Bonner, Richard Parkyns; 1596, Humphrey Bonner 
Anker Jackson ; 1600, William Gregory, William Grayes ; 1602, Richard Hart, Anker 
Jackson; 1613, elected hut lost; 1618, Michael Purefoy, John Lascells ; 1622, J. Bryan, 
Francis Pierpoint ; 1625, Robert Greaves, J. Martin ; 1625, Gerr. Clifton, knight, J. 
B3rron, hart., 1627, Charles Cavendish, knt., Henry Pierpoint ; 1639, Chas. Cavendish, 
Gil. Boun, serjeant-at-law ; 1640, Gilbert MilUngton, Francis Pierpoint. 

In. the parliament stunmoned by Charles I. at Oxford in 1643 the 
members for Nottingham boldly maintained the liberties of the people. 
l&iG, Gilbert Millington, William Stanhop ; 1656, Col. James Chadwick, William 
Drury ; 1659, John Whalley, John Parker ; 1660, John Hutchinson, Robert Pierre- 
point, Artiiur Stanhope (the last-mentioned gentleman was elected. Colonel Hutchin- 
f«on being ejected from the House of Commons for having signed the death-warrant of 
Charles I.); 1661, Robert Pierepoint, Arthur Stanhope ; 1678-9-80-1, Robert Piere- 
point, Richard Slater ; 1685, John Beaumont, Sir William Stanhope, knt. ; 1689-90, 
Hon. Francis Pierepoint, £d. Bigland, serjeant-at-law ; 1690, Charles Hutchinson, 
Richard Slater ; 1695, Richard Slater, Charles Hutchinson (died), WiUiam Piere- 
point; 1698, William Pierepoint, Richard Slater (died), Robert Sacheverel; 1700-1, 
WiUiam Pierepoint, Robert Sacheverel; 1702, William Pierepoint, George Gregory; 
1705, Robert Sacheverel, William Pierepoint (died), John Plumptre; 1708, John 
Plumptre, Robie Sherwin; 1710, John Plumptre, |U>bert Sacheverel; 1713, Robert 
Sacheverel, Borlace Warren; 1714-5, John Plumptre, George Gregory; 1722, John 
Plumptre, George Gregory ; 1727, Borlace Warren, Hon. John Stanhope ; 1734, Jofa^ 
Plumptre, Borlace Warren; 1741, John Plumptre, Borlace Warren (died), Sir 
Charles Sedley, hart. ; 1747, Rt. Hon. George Viscoimt Howe, Sir Charles Sedley, 
bart. ; Sir WUloughby Aston, hart., Rt. Hon. George Viscount Howe (died). The 
Hon. Col. William Howe; 1761, Hon. Col. William Howe, John Plumptre; 1768, 
Hon. Col. William Howe, John Plumptre ; 1774, Hon. General Howe, Sir Charles 
Sedley, bart. — Sir Charles dying in 1778, Abel Smith, junior, was elected; but he 
dying in 1779, his brother Robert Smith ; 1780, Robert Smith, Daniel Parker Coke ; 
1784, Robert Smith, Daniel Parker Coke; 1790, Robert Smith, Daniel Parker Coke; 
1796, Daniel Parker Coke, Robert Smith (created a peer in 1797), Sir John Borlase 
Warren, K.B. ; Sir John Borlase Warren, Joseph Birch (Birch's return declared void 
in 1803), Daniel Parker Coke ; 1806, Daniel Parker Coke, John Smith; 1807, Daniel 
Parker Coke, John Smith ; in 1812» the following was the result of the poU : 

No. polled, plumpers. 

John Smith (whig) 2013 35 

Lord RancliflFe (whig-radical) 1515 170 

Richard Arkwright (tory) 1 239 576 

Peter Crompton 8 1 

Joseph Birch 5 

Total number of electors polled, 2781 . 

This election was one of the most remarkable in the local annals. 
It cost Mr. Arkwright nearly £20,000. After the contest was over 
his committee waited upon him to return the surplus, which 
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amounted to £40, upon which he drily asked if they were quite 
certam everything was paid — ^was there no item "that could be 
made to cover the single oddment." An annual dinner, in commem- 
oration of what was called " The Triumph of Independance in 1812," 

was held for thirty years. 

1818.— Lord Rancliffe (w. r.) 186S 

Joseph Birch (w.) 2228 

Thomas Assheton Smith (t.) 1840 

One of the severest contests recorded : it was attended with immense 
drunkenness and disorder, fights, intimidation, destruction of pro- 
perty, and party animosities. A petition was presented against Lord 
Bancliffe's return, which was declared informal. 
1820.— Joseph Birch (w.) 1891 

Thomas Demnan (w.) 1891 

Thos. Assheton Smith (t.) ... 1858 

Lancelot Rolleston (t.) 1858 

A petition against the return of the Whig candidates was declared 
** frivolous and vexatious." 

1826.— Joseph Birch (w.) 2234 

Lord Rancliffe (w. r.) 2158 

John Smith Wright (t.) 1894 

G. Hopkinson 

Of 527 honorary burgesses who voted at this election 517 polled 
for Birch and Rancliffe, and 10 for Wright, 

1830.— Thomas Denman (w.) 1206 

SirR. C. Fergruson... (w.) ... 1182 

Thomas Bailey (t.) 226 

1832.— Sir R. C. Ferguson (w.) 2399 

Lord Duncannon (w.) 2349 

Capt. J. E. Gordon (w.) 976 

1834. — ^Vice Duncannon. — Sir J. C. Hobhouse (w.) 1591 

William Eagle (r.) 566 

1835. — Sir R. C. Fei^rason (w.) and Sir John Cam. Hobhouse (w.) 
Betumed without oppostion. 

1837.— Sir R. C. Ferguson (w.) 2056 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse (w. ) 2052 

J. C. Plowden (con.) 1397 

Horace Twiss (con.) 1396 

1841.— Sir R, C. Fei^uson, deceased.— John Walter, senior, (con.)... 1983 

Sir G. G. de H. Larpent (w.) 1745 
1841.— The Candidates were Hobhouse, Larpent, J. Walter, senior, and T. B. 
Charlton. 

The two latter refused to go to the poll in consquence of the 

alleged open bribery on the part of the two former. A petition was 
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presented against the return of Hobhouse and Larpent, which was 
compromised by Larpent accepting the Chiltem Hundreds. 

1842.— Vice Larpent.— J. Walter, senior, (con.) 1885 

Joseph Sturge (r.) 1801 

Petition against "Walter's return, when Walter was imseated. 

1843.— Vice Walter, Senior.— Thomas Gisbome (r.) 1839 

J. Walter, junior, (con. ) 1 728 

Petition against the return of Gisbome, which failed. Some un- 
principled fellows who promised to make disclosures in support of 
the petition, were received with open arms by the Tories, who sup- 
plied them with plenty of money, clothes, and food. When placed 
under examination before the Parliamentary committee they not only 
declined to repeat the testimony they had volunteered, but coolly 

swore that they were not aware of any bribery having taken place. 

1847.— John Walter, junior, (con.) 1688 

F. O'Connor (chartist) 1257 

Thomas Gisbome (r.) 999 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse (w) ^.. 893 

Electors polled, 2406 ; unpolled, 1971. Plumpers.— Walter, 608 ; O'Connor, 132 ; 
Gisbome, 113 ; Hobhouse, 39. 

A remarkable contest. Each of the candidates had a separate 
committee, but not imtil after the nomination were the electors 
canvassed. Sir John and his colleague had calculated upon an easy 
victory ; and Mr. Walter was placed in nomination without either 
his knowledge or consent. A union of the Tory and Chartist 
parties defeated the corporation. It is remarkable that Mr .Walter, sen. , 
died on the morning of the nomination, in the 74th year ofhis age. 

1852.— Edward Stratt (Uberal) 1960 

John Walter (lib. eon.) 1863 

Charles Sturgeon (radical)... 512 

Mr. Gisbome retired from the contest in consequence of ill-health. 

On the evening of the day on which he resigned, Mr. Tyas of the 

** Times,** at a meeting of the Conservative party said, it reminded 

him of LaimcelotGobbo : Mr. Gisbome had come in with a stride and 

Strutt ; now he had gone out with a stride but he had left the Strutt 

behind ! Mr. Gisbome died in a very short time afterwards at his 

seat in Derbyshire. 

In 1852 the Eight Hon. Edward Strutt was re-elected without 
opposition, on assuming the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, imder the Aberdeen ministry. 

Before the passing of the Reform bill the corporation, by creating 
honorary burgesses, rendered all attempts to oppose them futile. 



TBADE AND POPULATION. 

In 1811 the population of Nottingham and its suburbs was 25,000 ; 
in 1831, 51,000 ; in 1851, 100,000, the number having doubled each 
twenty years. Owing to the improvement in trade, within the last 
few years 1,200 acres of land have increased in value about £500,000. 
The value of hosiery goods manufactured during the last year wa» 
little less than two millions sterling ; the number of hands employed 
being about 50,000, requiring an outlay of more than a million of 
capital. 

A tolerably correct estimate of the rapid extension and present 
prosperity of the staple trades of the borough may be formed from 
the following statement. During the year 1852 a splendid suite of 
lofty warehouses were erected in Stoney street; Mr. Alderman 
Heymann enlarged his previously extensive warehouses in the same 
street ; Messrs. Hine, Mundella, and Co. built a new wing to their 
immense warehouses and factories in Station street ; Mr. Bottom, a 
lace dressing factory of colossal proportions, on Basford hill ; Mr. 
Cropi>er and Mr. Bedgate, extensive lace factories in Manvers street; 
Messrs. Lee and Gee, hosiers, large warehouses in Castle gate, and 
factory in Manchester street ; Mr. Jackson, cotton merchant, ware- 
house in Castle gate; Mr. Williamson and Mr. Hastings, hosiery 
factories in Handel street ; Mr. Gadd, large factory on the Forest ; 
Mr. Greaves and the Messrs. Hardy, very large factories in Station 
street ; Mr. Morley, a new Btarj to his immense factory in Victoria 
street, for cotton doubling ; Messrs. Wild and Bradbury, new factory 
on Mansfield road ; Mr. W. Felkin, junior, lace factory at Beeston ; 
Mr. Robinson, hosiery factory at Basford; Mr. Clarke, large £gu^tory 
on the Forest ; Mr. Mallett, fetctory for the manufacture of hosiery 
and cloth at Basford ; Mr. Butler, Lee's dose, factory for building 
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eircular machinery ; Messrs. Atkin and Brownlow, and Messrs. Red- 
gate and Clarke, lace factories at Basford ; and Mr. Beecroft, lace 
dressing rooms in Victoria street. In addition to the aboye there are 
at present (1853) in progress extensive silk mills for Messrs. Walsh 
and Windley, in Great Alfred street ; yery large dressing rooms for 
Mrs. Bradbury, in Victoria street; extensive foimdry, &c., for Messrs. 
Manlove and Alliott, on Ilkeston road ; lace dressing rooms for Mr. 
Willis, in Great Alfred street ; lace factory for Mr. Pye, in St. Ann's 
road; large factory for Mr. Edmimd Hart, in Talbot street; large 
lace factory for Mr. George Berrey, in Wollaton street ; extensive 
hosiery warehouse for Messrs. Carver and Son, in Thurland street : 
glove and hosiery warehouse for Messrs Musson, in Thurland street ; 
a large hosiery warehouse for Messrs. Gibson and Gascoigne, in lister 
gate and Low pavement ; several warehouses for Mr. Hollins between 
Pilcher gate and St. Mary's place ; and an additional factory for Mr. 
William Taylor, manufacturer of bands, boxes, colored papers, &c., 
in Mount street. Plans are in preparation for four large warehouses 
and a new street between Stoney street and at St. Mary's gate, to be 
built by Mr. Alderman Birkin, on the site of Plumptre House ; an 
immense warehouse for Mr. Fisher, on the same site ; a magnificent 
suite of warehouses and a new thoroughfare extending from the 
middle of Castle gate to Rosemary lane, Greyfriars gate, by Messrs. 
Hadden and Co. ; a warehouse of immense proportions for Messrs. 
Adams and Page, between St. Mary's gate and Stoney street ; lace 
dressing rooms of great range in Huskinson street, for Mr. Baker ; 
and bleach works for Mr. Robinson, at Basford. Many other similar 
establishments are in contemplation, by individuals and companies. 

The scarcity of hands in almost every branch of business occasions 
serious embarassments, and necessitates many expedients to mitigate 
the evil. In some establishments French, German, Polish, and 
Hungarian hands are employed. Many manufacturers are striving 
by mechanical appliances to limit the necessity for manual labor. In 
the Leicester branches of framework-knitting, in which during past 
years it has been customary for the work of one man to be divided 
among two or three, there is now fidl employment for all, and 600 
frames standing for want of hands. 

We may add a few words with regard to the mode of employment 
in this vast manufocturing community. The husbands, fathers, and 
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brothers are in two great groups — ^the one working in the stocking- 
frames and the other in the net-machines: the wives, daughters, and 
sisters are in two other groups — ^the one seaming and finishing the 
hosiery, and the other embroidering or running the lace. The men 
work partly in factories, but mostly in small houses; the women 
work partly in warehouses and partly in their own dwellings. 

The lace runners, while partly following their vocation at their own 
houses, are frequently employed by a mistress, who thus becomes a 
sort of middle-woman between the manufacturer and the women and 
girls assembled at her house. The lace-runners, in bad times, often 
work sixteen hours a day for a mere sixpence. These employments 
upon lace are so easy to learn that a child of six or seven years of 
age can commence upon that which, after a short time, will enable 
her to compete with her own mother. 

The following is the result of the census of 1811 : — ^Parish of St. 
Mary — Chouses, 5,238 ; fieucailies, 6,885 ; males, 12,381 ; females, 
14,990; total, 27,871. St. Nicholas— houses, 730; families, 748: 
males, 1,720 : females, 2,103 ; total, 3,823. St. Peter— houses, 529 ; 
families, 568 ; males, 1,270 ; females, 1,569 ; total, 2,839. Standard 
hiU— houses, 25; families, 27; males, 119; females, 99; total, 218. 
Brewhouse yard— houses, 16; families, 17 ; males, 44 ; females, 63; 
total, 107. Grand total— houses, 6,538 ; families, 7»245 ; males, 
15,534 ; females, 18,824 ; total, 34,358. In the parish of Radford 
there were foimd to be 695 inhabited houses, containing 1,635 males, 
and 1,812 females ; total, 3,447. 

1821.— Parish of St. Mary— houses, 6,105 ; inhabitants, 37,712. 
St. Nicholas — Chouses, 845 ; inhabitants, 4,117. St. Peter — Chouses, 
626 ; inhabitants, 3,361. Standard hill — ^houses, 37 ; inhabitants, 
225. Brewhouse yard — ^houses, 18 ; inhabitants, 90. Total — ^houses, 
7,631 ; .inhabitants, 40,505. 

1831. — ^Parish of St. Mary — ^houses, 8,637 ; males, 18,549 ; females, 
20,990; total, 39,539. St. Peter— 1,097 ; males, 2,418; females, 
3,802 ; total, 5,220. St. Nicholas— houses, 2,152 ; males, 2,465 ; 
females, 2,982 ; total, 5,447. Total— houses, 10,886 ; inhabitants, 
50,206. 

1841. — ^Parish of St. Mary — houses, 9,034 ; males, 19,181 ; females, 
21,954 ; total, 41,135. St. Nicholas— houses, 1,202 ; males, 2,384 ; 
females, 3,040 ; total, 5,424. St. Peter — ^houses, 1,259 ; males, 
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2,527 ; females, 3,078 ; total, 5,605. Standard hill— lumaes, 711 
males, 445; females, 482 ; total, 927. Gnmd total— boiuea, 11,612| 
malea, 24,537 ; females, 28,554 ; total, 53,091. 

1851.— Paziah of St. ICary—^nales, 21,382 ; females, 24,347 i 
total, 45,729; houses, 9,324. St. Nichdbs malps, 2,559; females 
3,287 ; total, 5,846 ; houses, 1,218. St. Peter-^males, 2,646 \ 
females, 3,186 ; total, 5,833 ; houses, 1,232. Biewhoose yard, eztim 
parochial— males, 53 ; females, 57 ; total, 110 ; houses, 24. Standan. 
hill, and limito within the castle, extra^parochial— maks, 484 : 
females, 528; total, 1012; houses, 117. Badferd pariah, Brortofi 
hundred— males, 6,065 ; frroalfs, 6,570 ; total, 12,685 ; houses, 
2,600. Sneinton parish, Thurgarton hundred — males, 3,887 ; females, 
4,553 ; total, 8,440 ; houses, 1,774. Grand total of town and snburhs— 
males, 37,076 ; females, 42,628 ; total, 79,604 ; houses, 16,289. 

The registering of burials began at St. Mary's in 1567, at St. Peter' j. 
in 1572, and at St. Nicholas's in 1562. The total number of funeraU 
annually at these churches was then only about seventy. Accordini) 
to Lowe's ''Agricultural Surrey," made in 1779, the fimeraL. 
averaged annually upwards of 650. In St. Mary's pariah, the num- 
ber of baptisms, in 1732, numbered 242 ; the burials, 221. In 173£i 
the baptisms increased to 282, while the burials were 192. In St. 
Peter's parish— baptisms, in 1732, 48 ; burials, 52. In 1759, 54 bap-> 
tisms, and 60 burials. In St. Nicholas's parish — 1732, 49 baptisms^ 
and 66 burials ; 1739, 74 baptisms, and 82 burials. For seven years. 
from 1732 to 1739, excluding the " fatal" year 1736, the total num- 
ber of baptisms, in the three parishes, numbered 2,570 ; burials, 
2,226. The births among the Baptists numbered 70 ; among the 
Independents, 54. Increase of population in seven years, 363. Tota^ 
number of infieuits buried in seven years, 1,072. 



FAIRS AND MABKBT8. 

Nottingham has four fairs annually. Friday, after the 13th of Jan- 
uary, for cattie ; 7th, 8th, and 9th of March, for cheese and cattle ; 
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Thursday before Easter, cattle, &c. ; 2nd, 3rd, and ith of October, the 
famous Goose Fair, partly a pleasure and partly a business gathering. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century an attempt was made to 
establish a Monday market on a piece of waste ground lying between 
the west end of St. Peter's church yard, Wheeler gate, and Hounds 
gate. The country people, however, did not think proper to ** take 
to it," and it very soon went down. The cross, which had a roof 
supported on four pillars, was thereupon walled in and transformed 
into an asylum for the fire engines. The sheep folds were removed 
thither from the great market place ; and the inhabitants had reason 
to congratulate themselves, if not on the establishment of a new 
market, at least upon the paving and general improvement of a lonely 
and iU-favored spot, lying in the very heart of the town, which had 
previously borne a bad character. 

Henry I. granted to Lenton Monastery "a fair of eight days at the 
feast of St. Martin." During that time no one was to buy or sell in 
Nottingham, and all persons coming to Lenton fair were to be free 
from law processes. Thus Lenton continued for centuries a market 
of great importance. 

Li Deering's time "nothing was so cheap as to render it con- 
temptible, nor anything requisite to a comfortable way of living so 
dear but that the middling people in the respective seasons might 
have a shore." Bread com sold at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per London 
bushel ; beef, veal, mutton; lamb, and pork, at 3s. per stone of 14lbs. ; 
butter, 4d. to 6d. per poimd ; and aU other edibles at a similar ratio. 
A green goose might be had for 6d. ; the highest price of a Christmas 
one was 28. 6d. 

Though there existed no open market for game the hotel tables and 
even private houses were plentifully supplied by the poachers. During 
the season the Earl of Chesterfield and other neighbouring noblemen 
complimented their friends in the town with venison. 

Li< 1825 or 1826 the corporation, at a great expense, repaired and 
flagged the market place, after which they charged an additional 
stallage. This, producing in 1833 upwards of £1,000 a year, was 
raised in 1844 to £1,200. Discontent and litigation accompanied the 
rise in the revenue. The burgess formerly had to pay no more than 
a penny for his stall ; now one penny per foot was demanded. Tolls 
for baskets, carts, and sheep were increased. The non-burgesses who 
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kept Stalls and many farmers made common cause, and subscribed for 
the support of John Gainsley, a baker, who commenced two actions 
in the Court of King's Bench against the corporation for seizing part 
of his goods, as payment of the toU. In the first of these actions the 
corporation petitioned the court to stay proceedings and convict them, 
in costs, which was done. The corporation subsequently obtained a 
rerdict, and the tolls were established. 

The cattle market is held on Wednesdays, the sheep pens being set 
up on the south side of the market place, from Beastmarket lull to 
Angel row ; the cattle stand between the sheep pens and Long row. 
The east portion of the market place is occupied by tradesmen's stalls 
and auction marts. 

The Saturday market is attended by a vast concourse of coimty 
gentlemen, farmers, com millers, com factors, butchers, hucksters, 
market gardeners, curriers, tanners, and tradesmen. The mayors, 
sheriff, and other officers were wont to walk in procession to the 
Saturday market ; the custom ceased more than a hundred years ago. 

The principal swine market is held in Parliament street on Satur- 
days. This, as well as the Wednesday's cattle market, will it is hoped 
be speedily removed to a situation less objectionable, a large market 
place being in coiirse of formation near the Mansfield road. 

The com market (previously, and still partially, held at the north- 
west comer of the Exchange,) is now held in the Cobn Exchange, 
Thurland street, a handsome building opened in 1850. It comprises 
an exchange room 77 feet by 55 and nearly 40 feet high, a clerk's 
office, a newsroom, with suitable offices, and a residence for a house- 
keeper. The approach is by a large inner portico or colonnade, 
communicating with the chief room by wide folding doors in the 
centre and with the office and principal staircase by doors on the side. 
The room is lighted by a series of span roofs, entirely glazed with. 
cast plate, and supported by truss beams, with laminated bows, and 
with brackets resting on carved stone corbels. The iron work is 
made ornamental by gilding, and by being painted a rich blue. 
There are forty-five stalls, of elegant construction. The exterior of 
the building presents a substantial and respectable appearance, and 
is executed in brickwork, with moulded stone dressing. The style 
of architecture is a combination of the English and Italian, and is 
after the type of an old Latin school-house, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
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which is said to haye been designed by Sir Christopher Wren. The 
building cost altogether £3,000. The news room is approached by a 
stone staircase, with arcades on each side of clustered columns, which 
are made of polished Derbyshire spar marble. 

GoosB Faib formerly continued for twenty-one days ! It was, 
until lately, one of the largest and most important fair in this part of 
the kingdom, and was looked forward to with great anxiety by all 
the country round as one of the principal holidays of the year. It 
has more than once been celebrated in song. As it is still esteemed 
the great holiday of the year the following pen-and-ink-sketch of 
the fair as it was in 1852 may not be uninteresting : — 

" The adyent of the fair was apparent on Friday towards dusk, 
when several shows had taken up their position in the market place, 
and when skeleton and completed stalls began to arise out of vast 
accmnulations of planks and canvass. Shopkeepers, too, were seized 
with commendable enthusiasm, cleaning out their windows, and 
decking them anew with the freshest and best of everything. The 
clothiers displayed the flashiest cuts from Paris; boot and shoe- 
makers' premises were radiant with highly polished imderstandings ; 
booksellers' windows shone in all the splendor of scarlet covered 
volumes ; while everything put on a holiday aspect, and everybody 
looked with a more cheerful countenance at his neighbour. 
The odour of beefsteaks proceeding from every back-parlour, and the 
sight of well plemshed decanters and capacious baskets of jolly look- 
ing bottles popping into drapers' and'ironmongers' shops, reminded 
the luckless townsman of country customers and the good things 
which goose fair sends their way. Little boys and girls made incur- 
sions among their kind uncles and aimts and other cherished friends; 
like juvenile Hob Roys, levying ** black mail" from all and sundry. 
Promising little philosophers broke their earthenware savings' banks, 
or rose in rebellion against mamma if she hesitated to deliver up the 
purse ui which the accumulations of weeks had been so carefully 
hoarded. The appearance of a few shows raised the popular excite- 
ment to a higher pitch ; forthwith every juvenile rallied round the 
paternal hearth, and if necessary proclaimed open rebellion imless the 
sinews of war were delivered into his hands so that he might go and 
do as every spirited juvenile has done from time immemorial — make 
a fair of it. On Saturday morning, the cattle market turned the town 
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into a hnge Smithfield, and the women folk' either kept in dooiB or 
were vastly Mghtened if they yentured out. In the evening, among 
the promenadera on the Long row, were families gaily journeying 
homeward, each having evidently received an accession in some 
absent son or daughter who had made a laudable effort to leave 
business and unite with the good folks at home in enjoying the gaity of 
the fiur time, sweetly cherished memories of which are preserved in 
the bosom of every Nottingham youth. The light of day detracts 
greatly from the aspect of wooden theatres, and an incessant drizzle 
and occasional heavy rains, thinned the ranks of visiters. The tinsel 
was entirely stript from the theatrical booths, and the luckless actors 
were obliged to shade themselves from the almost incessant showers. 
Cheese did not go any the smarter on account of the rain either ; but 
inns and eating-houses and other places of refreshment were at a 
premium. Every one, however, seemed desirous of making the most 
of the visit and the fieur. Compared with previous years the attrac- 
tions of the fair, and the number of visiters, were fewer. But there 
were exhibitions — some of them old, others new, and all worthy of a 
passing glance. A dancing bear was led through the streets ; street 
clowns and hurdy-gurdy girls were plentifril as blackberries ; while 
a bearded lady was shown in the Assembly Rooms — ^the magistrates 
having imgallantly refrised her a site in the Market place, on the 
ground that she was an 'unnatural' exhibitioB. Holloway vended the 
' legitimate drama ' in his huge Sanspareil establishment. He was 
opposed by Kaynor, by Ryan (who had pitched his tent immediately 
under the shadow of the Romanist meeting-house), and by a still 
more curious, and anonymous, squad who have taken up their quar- 
ters at the foot of Park row. WombweU's son-in-law, Mr. Edmonds, 
was there with his highly respectable exhibition of living wonders 
and his no less respectable band, which, with the music of the Im- 
perial Mechanical Exhibition close by, presented a most agreeable 
contrast to the harsh and inharmonious clang of contending instru- 
ments. Winrow's ingenious views, a small portrait painting gallery, 
a camera obscura, the Imperial Mechanical Exhibition before-men- 
tioned, and Clapton's Views of the Great Exhibition, &c., were 
probably the most rational sources of amusement in the Market 
place. Then there was a Royal Caledonian Wax- work, aU the way 
from St. Andrews, with a Scottish triumvirate of barbarous bag- 
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Xkipen blowing miglit and main to bring the ' siller ' to their ' sin 
door ;*' the bazaars, fitted with all manner of hard and soft goods— ^ 
from tripe and oysters to fiddles and flageolets ; the stalls, extending 
from the top of Chapel bar, a mountainous region of toffy and ginger- 
bread, nuts and brandy-snaps ; the customary array of shooting-gal- 
leries ; an inniunerable yariety of scientific machines at which you. 
might test your height, weight, and strength ; with other sttractiye 
features too numerous to mention, made the Market place, eyen in 
tliat rainy weather, a sight not to be sneezed at by the loyers of those 
' good old times ' when Goose Fair was Goose Fair indeed. 



8TANDABD HILL. 

WiliLlAM PsySBSL obtained from his father, the king, ten acres of 
land to be conyerted into an orchard, of which it is thought Standard 
close formed a part, as it still remains extra-parochial. 

On the 2dth of August, three days after the hoisting of the fiag on 
the castle turret, Charles I, planted the royal standard in a close now 
included in the General Hospital gardens. The spot was for a long 
time known as Neyill's close. A post was planted to mark the spot 
on which the standard stood. Afterwards the loyal Keyill planted 
some elm trees, which were repeatedly uprooted by mischievous boys, 
impelled to do so by their seniors, from paltry political feeling. 
From this eyent the hill deriyed its name. 

In February, 1807, Standard hill was divided into thirty -two lots, 
intersected by four streets, and sold by the Duke of Newcastle. By 
the conditions of sale, no house of less value than £25 per annum, 
can be built here ; nor can a manufactory of any description be 
established. Standard hill contains about one acre, three roods, 
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eighteen perohes ; it was sold, by the yard, for nearly £7000. In 
September, 1816, it had twenty houses, SL James's church, and a 
population of about a hundred and sixty persons. 

In the spring of 1814 the county magistrates appointed oTerseers 
of the supposed parishes, but the court of King's Bench decided that 
it was not subject to the jurisdiction of magistrates. Hence no 
settlements can be made within its boundaries. 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Samusl Wise, gentleman, of Beastmarket hill, a musical composer 
of local eminence, and organist at St. Mary's church during the long 
period of forty-six years, died on the 9th of NoTcmber, 1802. Wil- 
liam Matthews, bom at Ilkeston, January 28th, 1760, died at 
Nottingham on the 29th of September, 1831. He composed some 
good anthems, also several yery superior metrical tunes, including 
" Christians Awake," " Pierrepont," " Tranquillity," &c. John 
Newton has published several volumes of sacred music which 
have been widely circulated. John Fa&meb, a popular glee singer, 
has, for a long series of years, been a favorite in Notting- 
ham and the midland counties, and by his fellow-townsmen 
he is thought to excel Russell in KusseU's style. His son, 
Henry Farmer, is decidedly the first musician in Nottingham 
at the present time. His compositions are numerous, and chiefly 
secular. His first effort was accomplished at a very early age, and 
he has poured forth in rapid profusion compositions which have 
gained for their author a national celebrity. As a conductor of ora- 
torios he is probably unsurpassed, and as a violinist he excels. 
Thomas Smith, the organist at Sneinton parish church, is a young 
musician of promise who has already produced several compositions, 
the popularity of which indicates the possession of talent which may 
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yet raise him to a high, rank among the mtuslcians of his native town. 
J. M. Wilson, a native of Nottingham, has produced many composi- 
tions of excellence. Among the best violinists of the present day, we 
have F. Myers, W. Redoate, Winbow, and Shimmels. Fbedebick 
Ma&biott, a very superior singer, has been removed from his native 
town to St. George's, Windsor. Among the musical worthies of the 
locality we ought not to forget the names of Ajelthub Lowe, Esq. ; 
of Maxfield ; of H. Bond, the blind organist of St. James's ; 
of RiCHAKDSON, the blind organist at St. Nicholas's; Shelmeb- 
niNE, the organist at the Derby road chapel, and the Mechanics' 
Institution ; Hopkins ; Tubpin, organist at the Roman Catholic 
church ; Mrs. T. Stevenson, who has set to music a very 
touching song from the pen of a young townsman, Mr. Thomas 
Whitehead, now of the "Liverpool Albion;" Miss Swanwick, 
the best female singer in Nottingham ; Mabmaduke Milleb, the 
author of " Grace Darling," and other oratorios, which were pro- 
duced with great success in Nottingham ; and also the Misses Milleb. 
The Harmonic, the Choral society, the Anacreontic, the Glee 
club, and the Vocal class at the Mechanics' Institution, are at 
present in active and useful operation. 



OLD CUSTOMS. 

On Good Friday "hot cross buns," are prepared and eaten in 

almost every household, and the streets are vocal witb the cries of 

itinerant venders. 

On Easter Monday, the Mayor and Aldermen of Nottingham, with 

their wives, used formerly to attend Divine service, and then march 

in solemn procession to St, Ann's Well, attended by the " clothing" 

and their wives, with the officers of the town, preceded by the town 

waits, and followed by a number of the inhabitants. 

z 
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On Boyal Oak Day (May 29th), branches of that tree are still 
carried from the conntry, and decorate many of the signs of public- 
houses in Nottingham, and the coaches which run to and from the 
neighbouring Tillages. 

Deering says that in Nottingham on Whitsimtide " they keep a 
general watch, to which every inhabitant of any ability sets forth a 
man, as well volunteers as those who are charged with arms, with 
such mimition as they haye ; some pikes, some muskets, cayaliers or 
other guns, some partisans, or holberts, and such as have armour 
send their servants in their armour. The number of these are yearly 
about two hundred, who at sim setting meet on the row, the most 
open part of the town, where the mayor's Sergeant-at-Mace givea 
them an oath. Which done they all march in orderly array through 
the principal streets of the town, and then they are sorted into several 
companies, and designed to several parts of the town, where they are 
to keep watch until the sun dismiss them in the morning. In this 
business the fashion is for every watchman to wear a garland, made 
in the fashion of a crown imperial, bedecked with flowers of various 
kinds, some natural, some artificial, bought and kept for that purpose 
as also ribands, jewels, and for the better garnishing whereof the 
townsmen use the day before to ransack the gardens of all the gentle- 
men within six or seven miles round Nottingham, besides what the 
town itself affords them ; their greatest ambition being to outdo one 
another in the bravery of their garlands." This custom appears to 
have been general in Nottingham in the reign of Charles I. 

The custom of eating geese at Michaehnas is very general ia 
Nottinghamshire, and the Mayor of Nottingham formerly appears ta 
have given feasts of ** hot roasted geese" on the last day of his 
mayoralty, previous to the election of his successor. It is a popular 
belief that if you eat goose on Michaelmas day you will not want 
money until that time next year, and this belief may in some 
measure accoimt for the general desire to ensure so good a dinner. 

The Corporation were wont to go once a year to Southwell, in 
their livery, on Whitsun Monday, where service was performed in 
the church; on the return home of the functionaries they rode 
through Nottingham, their cloaks being borne after them on horse- 
back. This indicated that Nottingham regarded Southwell as the 
mother church. 



THE INCLOSUBE. 

The history of the Inclosubb is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the annals of Nottingham. The largest number of 
electors that ever exercised their privilege in one day, for the appoint- 
ment of a senior councilman, numbered 1051 ; the election took place 
in 1787, and Samuel Haywood lost by a majority of 600 votes, his 
impoptdarity arising from the fact, now honorable to his name, that 
he had proposed to inclose the open fields. In 1825, at the election 
of two senior councilmen, Mr. Thomas Wakefield said of the candi- 
dates, that " they were all, or they said they were all, enemies to 
an inclosure. He objected to an inclosure himself in every way and 
in every shape. He objected because an inclosure would be 
injurious to the health of the town. At present an inclosure was 
only in embryo, but if it should ever come forth into being, he would 
with their assistance, at once grapple with it, and never leave hold 
tUl he had strangled the imsightly monster." Various gentlemen 
having declared their hostility to an inclosure, Mr. Wakefield re- 
marked that the question of an inclosure ** had received a stab ; it 
had retrograded a century by that morning's exposure." Notwith- 
standing this talk, the burgess lands have been inclosed according to 
the act of parliament, which passed on the 30th of June, 1845. One 
hundred and thirty acres were allotted to the corporation for the use 
of the town for ever, and fifty acres of this have been laid out in the 
Arboretum, recreation walks, and cricket groimd. 



PBI80NB, POLICE, COURTS OF LAW, ETC. 

The Guild Ha.ll stands at the foot of the High pavement, opposite 
the Weekday Cross. It is a brick building, faced with stucco, and 
has a projecting front, supported by ten wooden pillars of the Tuscan, 
order, forming a piazza. This structure was rebuilt soon after 1744^ 
and since that date many alterations have been effected. The hall, 
thirty-nine feet long and thirty-two feet broad, is approached by a 
flight of steps at the west end. Here the Town Assizes, Sessions^ 
Courts, Corporation elections, and Council meetings are held. On. 
the east side of the hall is a Coimcil chamber which serves also for a 
Grand Jury room ; it is adorned with portraits of Sir Thomas White, 
George Coldham, esquire, (late town clerk,) and other local worthies. 
This apartment is about to be enlarged. In the Guild-haU the burgesses 
were formerly chosen to represent the town in parliament. Under it 
was a prison — ^for debtors above and felons below. It was rebuilt in 
1791, but is now disused. Howard relates some fearful facts con- 
nected with this prison. 

It is supposed that the prison at the rear of the Shibe Hall was 
founded in the reign of Alfred ; the hall in 1618. In 1750 the gable 
end towards the street was used as a hay-loft. Though within the 
town, this hall is not included within the county of the town, having 
been excepted by the charter of Henry YI. and all subsequent 
charters. In former times the election of knights of the shire to 
represent the county in parliament took place here. The original 
hall, a quaint little building with an entrance composed of three 
arches, was built about 1618 ; it was a stone building and measured 
27i feet in front and 54 feet deep. The courts faced each other, the 
judge of the Common Pleas looking towards the south and the judge 
of the Kings Bench towards the west. The ruins of a large panelled 
table were found in the hall by Dr. Deering, upon which twenty-three 
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coats of a^ms were painted along with the names of the county gen* 
tlemen who contributed to the building of the hall. Miserable as hi 
the appearance of the present building the old one was infinitely 
worse. The stone-work was patched up with brick for many years 
prior to its remoyal, and the desolate and miserable aspect of the 
edifice caused an indignant judge on one occasion to fine the county 
in j62,000 for the insiQt offered to the crown by introducing him to 
such a rat-hole. The prison was rebuilt in 1791. The present hall 
was erected in 1770, on the sites of the old structure and the houses 
formerly inhabited by Sergeant Boun and Sir Thomas Hutchinson. 
It is a substantial stone building ; the exterior heavy and repulsiye, 
the interior dark and inconyenient. The Crown court at the assizes 
is held in the hall on the east side of the passage. Lately it has been 
lightened and materially improyed in other respects. The Nisi Prius 
court is opposite. The hall measures in front 117 feet. In the grand 
jury room are full-length portraits of George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, and a marble bust by Chantrey of William Sherbrooke, esquire, 
of Oxton, for some time chairman of the Quarter sessions.. The 
County assizes, Coimty court. Quarter sessions. Petty sessions. Bank- 
ruptcy court, &c., are held in this building. County executions take 
place in front of the hall, notwithstanding the extreme inconyenience 
and danger arising from the narrow thoroughfiEure. At the execution 
of a murderer named Sayille in 1844 twelye liyes were lost. In this 
prison two sisters, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Bush, suffered twelye years' 
imprisonment on a point of conscience. They belonged to a religious 
sect which sprung up towards the end of the last century at Calyerton. 
They married in their own way, instead of regarding the rites of the 
established church. The oyerseers of the parish to which they be- 
longed desired the women to affiliate their children — a request with 
which they woiQd not comply ; hence their incarceration in jail. Mrs. 
Bush was dragged in a delicate state of health through the snow to 
Southwell, where she was confined, and afterwards she was taken to 
Nottingham, where she was soon joined by her sister. The metro- 
politan of the see of York, perceiying that harsh measures were of no 
ayail, conniyed at the escape of the prisoners in 1798. There is a 
curious record of pardon in the Tower of London granted to Cecily 
Kidgway, who, refusing to plead guilty of murdering her husband 
at the Nottingham assizes in 1357, was remanded back to prison, and 
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there remained forty days without sustenance, for which miraculous 
preservation she obtained pardon. The jail for Nottingham and 
Derbyshire was at Nottingham till the twenty-third of Henry VHt. 
The High Sheriff of Nottingham and Derby used to hold his 'Vcourts 
and terms at Nottingham till the reign of Henry in., when they 
were removed, as well as the assizes for both counties, to Derby." In 
the reign of Edward I. the assizes were again held at Nottingham. 

The Exchange occupies the east side of the market place. The 
whole exterior of the building forms a square of 130 feet ; the south 
and west fronts are divided into shops ; the north is appropriated to 
the police office, the dwelling house of the Mayor's sergeant at mace, 
the artizans' library, and the chief staircase to the grand hall ; the 
other part of the ground floor is formed into convenient shambles. 
The old Exchange was erected in 1724, the mayor, Marmaduke 
Fennel, being the architect. The new Exchange, which cost the 
corporation £2,400, was beg^un in August, 1814. On the night of 
November the 26th, 1836, a destructive fire took place by which the 
Exchange was considerably injured. Over the centre window is an 
illmninated clock, erected by public subscription. The pediment is 
crovnied by a pedestal^ on which stands the figure of Astrea, the 
Goddess of Justice, in this case divested of her sword and scales. A. 
plain stone cornice runs on the pediment and wings, and at each 
comer is a neat vase ynih a bold ornament running round. In the 
pediment the town arms, vdth an oak branch on one side and an 
olive branch on the other, are carved in stone. The large hall, 
lighted by a noble Venetian window, is seventy-five feet long, 
thirty veide, and thirty high; it has an arched ceiling, is fitted 
up in a rich and elegant style, and can accommodate four 
hundred persons at dinner. The great public meetings of the 
town are held in it, as are also tea parties, balls, assemblies, and 
exhibitions. Here also the shoves of the HorticiQtural Society 
take place. 

The House of Co&beotioh, which is appropriated to the purposes 
of a town gaol, stands in St. John's street, on the site of a convent 
formerly occupied by Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Hence 
it is sometimes called St. John's prison. It presents an aspect of 
security and strength, but is destitute of the least outward decora- 
tion. The entire area of the prison is 10,000 squaxe yards, and it is 
surrounded by a wall forty-five feet high. 



J 
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The " Honor op Pevbrbl," a court of pleas for the recovery of 
small debts, was founded by the first Peverel. It comprised at one 
period 127 towns and villages in Nottinghamshire, 120 in Derbyshire, 
and several detached places in Yorkshire and Leicestershire, most of 
the latter having been added after the origiual formation of the court. 
The court was held in the chapel of St. James, in Nottingham, imtil 
1316, when Edward II. caused it to be removed to the county hall. 
The following were stewards: William Peverel, the founder; 
Sir William Peverel, his son; Ralph Paynell, or Pagnell; John 
Earl of Morteign and Nottingham, afterwards King John ; Robert 
de Yavassour; Hugh de Stapleford; and William Eland, upon 
whom this bailiwick was conferred by Edward HI. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, in a choice morsel of her great work, furnishes us with a 
description of one Chadwick, a petty scheming lawyer of that period, 
who was instrumental in resuscitating the Peverel court, after it had 
lain for a time inoperative. In 1791 John Sands, keeper of the 
prison, opened the doors and let the prisoners escape, because 
there was no food allowed for their support. The court was 
then removed to Lenton, where Mr. Wombwell, in 1804, 
built a new coffee house and a prison : the one for the 
transaction of business, the other for the confinement of luckless 
debtors. As a court for the recovery of small debts, and damages 
for trespass, it continued in existence tUl 1849, when it expired, 
these three surviving feudal courts — ^the Palace, the Marshalsea, and 
the Peverel, — ^being abolished by Act of Parliament. The last high 
steward was Lord Middleton, but the business was done by deputy. 
At the present time, the Borovoh Police costs about £3,200 a year. 
The force is sixty strong, and is excellently organised under the 
active superintendent, Mr. William Reddish. In 1815 nine or ten 
watchmen patrolled twenty streets of the town in the night time. 
Four of these men were confined to the market place. In 1816 so 
many robberies were committed in those streets where no constable 
was stationed, that the inhabitants petitioned to be sworn in as spe- 
\cial constables, constituted themselves into a watch, each taking his 
turn in the streets during the night. In Bridlesmith gate, there was 
a timepiece called a superintender, which, if the watchman did not 
apply his key to it every half-hour, revealed the inattention of the 
nocturnal guardian. StiU earlier, in 1740, there were thirty constables 
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to watch the wards by day; at night the town was protected 
by four watchmen, who were remiss in discharging their duty 
and seldom icried the hour more than twice, when they went 
off somewhere to enjoy an easy nap. Houses and shops were 
broken into and robbed, and loud complaints were the con- 
sequence. Three county constables ^re stationed at Sneinton; 
two at Trent bridge ; one at Old Radford ; and one at New Radford. 
There used to be both a pillory and cuckstool in the market- 
place for the punishment of culprits. In 1731, Thomas Trigge, 
mayor, caused a woman to be placed in the cuckstool for prostitution 
and left her to the mercy of the mob. The poor creature lost her 
life ; thereupon the mayor was prosecuted, and the cuckstool taken 
down. 



BENBVOLBNT IN8TITX7TION8. 

Thb Alms-houses or hospitals, established by benevolent natives and 
friends of Nottingham, are numerous and useful. In 1844 there were 
seventeen endowed with property, which produced in 1828 upwards 
of £2,100 per annum, affording comfortable asylums for 180 poor 
alms-people, besides relieving 32 out-pensioners. There are among the 
most venerable and conspicuouB of the benevolent institutions. Plump- 
tre's hospital, in Plumptre place, foimded 1392, by John de Plumptre, 
endowed for a master, a priest, and thirteen poor widows; Wil- 
loughby's alms-houses, Fisher gate, founded 1524, by Thomas 
Willoughby ; Collin's hospital, Carrington street, foimded in 1704, 
by Abd Collin, mercer ; Handley's alms-houses, Stoney street, 
founded 1646, by Henry Handley, for twelve poor men and women ^ 
WooUey's bead-houses in Beck lane, founded 1647; Warser gate 
alms-houses, of unknown origin, rebuilt 1775, accommodate four 
poor people ; Bamaby Wartnaby's alms-houses, Pilcher gate, founded 
1665 ; Back lane alms-houses, built by the corporation with funds 
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received from Gelesthorpe's charity ; Labray's hospital, Derby road, 
built 1726, founded by Jonathan Labray ; Lambley's hospital, Derby 
road, built by the corporation in 1811-12 ; Bilby's alms-house, St. 
John's-street, foimded by William Bilby ; the White rents, originally 
in Hounds gate, now partly in York street, and partly in St. Nicho- 
las's parish, near the Leen, were founded by William Gregory in 
1613 ; Patten's alms-houses. Fair Maiden lane ; the burgesses alms- 
houses, forming the two wings of the cemetery, entrance in Derby 
road, accommodate aged burgesses or their widows. Mr. George 
Gill erected in 1852-3 six neat and commodious dwelling-houses, 
near Beck street, on the St. Anne's well road, as a retreat for 
working men, 60 years of age and upwards, who are not paupers 
nor have been paupers for five years. Mr. Gill has selected the six 
first tenants. The founder of Bilby's hospital was a surgeon, a 
chemist, an astronomer, an astrologer, a shoemaker, the town oracle, 
and as the inscription he penned for the hospital attests — ^a rhymer : 

** The starry sdenoe I profess. 

And surgery -withal. 
The chemical among the rest. 

And physic rational ; 
God gave and blessed 
What 1 possess* d, 

And part of it I lent 
Unto the poor 
For evermore, 

So rals'd this monument. 
Te men of wealth 
Whilst now in health, 

Hearken to the cries. 
The poor redress 
And God will bless 

Tour evening sacrifice." 

" By William Bilby, in the 63rd year of his age, 1709." 

A Hospital poe Lepebs existed in Nottingham in bygone da3r8, 
leprosy beiag then exceedingly prevalent in this district. The preva- 
lence of this disease is supposed to have been partly caused by the 
partiality which the people displayed for pork. In illustration 
of this partiality, it is said one nobleman bequeathed two thousand 
swine to his two daughters, while another individual foimded a 
church on condition that two himdred swine were kept for his widow. 
The following lines (which have been kindly furnished us by the ao- 
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complished antiquary, J. Orchard HaUiwell, Esq.,) occur in an early 
MS. English poem on counties and their characteristics in the Britisli 
Museum, MS. Harl. 7371 : 

" Nottinghainschir, ftill of hoggye; 
Derbyschir, fall of doggys." 

The Genebal Hospital is pleasantly situated on Standard hill. It 
is built of brick, with stone string-courses roimd the heads of the 
windows, in the Italian style. It is spacious, and well adapted for 
the purpose to which it is devoted. At the east end of the building 
there is a fever house, for the accommodation of patients afflicted by 
contageous diseases. This Hospital was built in 1782, for the relief 
of the lame and sick poor, from whatever coimty recommended. It 
is open for the reception, maintenance, and treatment of such persons 
as are judged fit to be received into the house : it is likewise used as 
a dispensary for out-patients, who enjoy the advantage of medical 
and surgical assistance, and are supplied gratuitously with medicines 
and applications. Patients admitted into the house are required to 
be provided with a change of linen : if they come from a distance, 
the first application should be made by sending a statement of the 
case by a medical gentleman, addressed to the secretary, and post- 
paid, that an answer may be returned whether the patient be admis- 
sible, and if so, whether there is room in the hospital, before the 
expense and trouble of removal is incurred. Persons who do not 
require charity, but who need surgical operations, or such attendance 
as they are imable to command, may be received into the hospital, 
paying six shillings per week for their board, and receiving the same 
diet as the other patients : the number of persons of this description, 
not to exceed two. Two governors are appointed to visit the house 
daily, by rotation, for the purpose of inspection. In 1851 there were 
1201 in-patients, and 7126 out-patients ; the total receipts of the year 
were £3317 16s. 6d.. The building is situated in a healthy position ; 
and is stirroxmded by a tasteful lawn and garden, the joint gift of the 
Duke of Newcastle and the corporation of Nottingham. 

The DiSFBNSAiiT, erected in 1849, is situated in Broad street. It 
is a large, hsmdsome, and convenient building, with a stuccoed front, 
having pilasters, with enriched capitals, supporting an entablature. 
It was established in 1831, and the expense incurred in the erection 
was £1797. Its design is to relieve the sick poor resident in the town 
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and county of Nottingham. During the first twelve years of its 
existence 42,000 patients participated in the benefits of the institution. 
Those patients who cannot attend the dispensary are visited at their 
own dwellings ; and poor married women are relieved after child- 
birth, provided they need medical assistance and are recommended 
by a subscriber. The afiairs of the institution are managed by a 
committee consisting of a president, six vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
and a prescribed number of governors. 

The Genbbal Lunatic Asylum, for the town and county, is a large 
and handsome building situated on the Carlton road, in Sneinton 
parish, about a mile from the market place. It was opened for the 
reception of patients in 1812, since which period various additions 
have been made to the fabric. Altogether the building, including the 
site, cost £31,000, part of which was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, the remainder from rates levied upon the inhabitants of the 
town and county. The institution contains accommodation for 160 
patients. The apartments are commodious and well ventilated, and 
the entire arrangements are admirable. Some of the apartments are 
appropriately fitted up for those patients who can afford to pay for 
superior accommodation. An hospital was added to the asylum in 
1844. The magistrates and the principal voluntary subscribers are 
visiting governors. 

The Midland Institution fob the Blind is at present situated 
in Park street. The number of blind persons employed, and receiving 
instruction, in 1852 was twenty, of whom six were boarders. 
A piece of land has been presented by Mr. Samuel Fox, and an addi- 
tional piece piirchased on which to erect a new asylum, which is 
now nearly completed. A bazaar in aid of the funds was held in 
the Mechanics' Hall in 1852. The contemplated expense is £4,000. 

Sick Clubs were founded in St. Mary's parish about 1790. The 
committee for the Abolition of Slave&y met in 1791 at the Flying 
Horse inn. The Vaccinating Institution, for vaccinating the 
children of the poor at their dwellings, was foimded in 1805. Eden 
takes particular notice in his book of the Chabitable Society, the 
principal design of which was to extend relief to such cases as it is 
impossible to alleviate under the general poor laws. It was originated 
by Quakers, and administered relief both by donations and loans. 
Number of subscribers in 1814, 244 ; income, about £170. The Odd 
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Fellows, and other friendly Bodeties, are yery numerous in Notting- 
ham. The Metropolitan Order of Odd Fellows was originated by 
Mr, John "White, a Teteran " typo," who has been employed in the 
" Jonmal" oi&ce for the space of fifty-three years, and who was 
until the last six months able to work at his "frame." But 
although benevolent societies are numerous, money-dubs exist in 
comnexion with public-houses to a deplorable extent. Besides 
encouraging drinking habits, these loan associations lure the bumble 
dass of people into a pemidoui system, by which they are farced 
to pay an enormous per centage for the money whidi they require, 
while not imfrequently a reckless and ruinous course of life is 
induced. 



EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In 1513 Dame Agnes Mellers, the widow of an opulent bell- 
founder, founded the Free Gbammab School, in Stoney street. 
The institution has received benefactions from Bobert Mellers, 
son of the foimder, and Member of Parliament for Nottingham ; 
Thomas Mellers, another son of Dame Agnes ; John Wast, of 
London, brewer, and his wife, Winifrid ; Alderman John Hesky ; 
Alderman John Parker ; &c. It tmderwent repairs in 1689, 1708, 
1792, and again about twenty-five years ago. The first purchase 
made for the library was in 1707, when twdve books were bought : 
this department of the institution was foimded by Alderman John 
Parker, in 1693. The present school register, which commences 
with the year 1807, shows that up till 1860, 1,010 free boys had 
been admitted, of whom 548 were admitted during the first twenty- 
eight years, before the number was raised from sixty to eighty — 
forty Classical and forty English scholars. In the sixteen years 
since 1834, one himdred of the boys educated here have been dis- 
tributed as follows amongst the various professions ; fifteen clergymen, 
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two physicians, one banister, three dissenting ministers, ten archi- 
tects and builders, four editors and reporters, eight surgeons, fifteen 
attorneys, four chemists, ten teachers, and one engineer. The 
present master is the Rev. W. Butler, M.A. ; usher, Mr. Langworth. 

The Blub Coat School, foiinded in 1706, is supported by endow- 
ments and contributions. In 1723 it was removed to a building 
on the High pavement, almost opposite the Giuld-haU. At first, 
sixty boys and twenty girls were admitted, between the ages of 
eight and eleven years — ^forty to be elected from the parish of St. 
Mary and twenty out of each of the other parishes, and the scholars 
to increase with the nxunber of subscribers. The site on the High 
pavement was given by William Thorp, gentleman, attomey-at 
law. In 1853 the school was removed to a handsome building on 
the Mansfield road. The Rev. Richard Johnson, who was master 
in 1707, was an eccentric character. The corporation brought an 
action against this man to remove him from his situation, on the 
groimd of utter incapacity. Previous to its being brought into court, 
Johnson went roimd among the aldermen, and, by a clever rtue, 
obtained their signatures to a paper expressive of their opinion that 
he was quite capable of teaching a school. He said he felt he must 
lose in the impending action, and surely they woidd notwithold 
from him a simple dociunent which woiQd enable him to get another 
situation. In the court he coolly produced the certificate, and the 
corporation lost the suit. In the course of the trial, one of the 
counsel for the corporation remarked : *' Mr. Johnson, I think I may 
say to you as Festus said to St. Paul — ^Too much learning has made 
thee mad!" "Truly sir," was the dry rejoinder, "but, if you 
should go mad no one would say the same of you." The present 
master is Mr. William Cockayne. 

John Moore, framework-knitter, of Leicester is said to have been a 
Sunday School teacher for some time before 1780, when Raikes of 
Glocester began his operations. William Hallam, who was bom at 
Kirton, in Nottuighamshire, is likewise stated to have taught a 
Simday School in Kottmgham, where he served his apprenticeship, 
at least two years before the date of Raikes' s experiment. Though he 
was only a framework-knitter, Hallam had received a good educa- 
tion, and he ultimately adopted the profession of schoolmaster. In 
1781 he started Sui^day school^ m Mi^field Woodhouse \ in 1815 he 
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was dosing his life in St. Mary's workhouse, Nottingham. In 180T 
there were thirteen Sunday schools in Nottingham, maintained 
partly by the Chnrch, and partly by Dissenting congregations: in 
these schools twelye hundred boys and one thousand five hundred 
girls receiyed instruction. The teachers were young people, filling 
respectable situations in life. 

The TJnitakian Chasitt School was established in 1788 by a 
party of subscribers who seceded from supporting the Blue coat school. 
In 1820 it contained thirty boys and twenty-four girls, of whom one- 
half were clothed. It is situated behind the High pavement chapel. 

The School op Industhy, founded by subscription in 1808, 
occupies part of Rutland street school-rooms, in Rutland street, a 
building erected in 1824. Instruction is given to 150 poor girls. 

The National School, High Cross street, was opened in 1811. 
A large nimiber of boys are taught at a small expense on Dr. Bell's 
system. 

The Lancastebian School, a commodious building of one story 
on the Derby road, was built in 1815. Previous to that, the charity 
had existed in a rented room from the date of its establishment, 1810. 
The site was presented by the corporation, and the school is sup- 
ported principally by the contributions of dissenters. Another 
Lancasterian School, for boys, was established in 1841, in Salem 
Chapel school room. Barker gate; and one for girls, in Hounds* 
gate, has been incorporated with the British School. 

The Bbokley House Subscbiption Libbaby, Angel-row, was 
founded in 1816 at Thurland haU by Dr. Storer. The Standfast 
library contains about 2,000 ancient volumes. The building and 
library belonging to a company of shareholders. 

The Abtisans' Libbaby, established in 1824 under the auspices of 
a committee of gentlemen of the town, has been a most useful insti- 
tution. The first president was the Rev. R. W. Almond ; he was 
succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Thomas Wakefield ; and in 1850 the Rey. 
B. Carpenter was elected to the office. Number of books at its for- 
mation, 952 ; in the second year, 1640 ; in 1852, 6,000. The cost of 
membership is only Is. 6d. per quarter, llie library was first 
accommodated in a room in Bridlesmith Gate ; now it is situated in 
one of the rooms of the Exchange Buildings ; and it will shortly be 
removed to a building specially designed for its reception, now 
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building in Thurland street. The number of members in 1852 was 
360. Among the members of this institution who owed not a little of 
their education to its friendly aid were Dr. Spencer Hall and Mr. 
Edward Hind, the author of a volume of " Poems : Local and General/ ' 
now in the press. 

The National School fob Gibls, in Barker gate, was erected 
in 1834 ; it is a neat brick edifice, built partly at the expense of 
government, and here 150 girls are educated. 

A Mechanics' Institution was founded many years ago, but it did 
not exist long. A few other minor attempts had also outlived their 
little day, before the establishment of the excellent and flourishing 
institution which the town now possesses, and of which the inhab- 
itants are justly proud. This institution was foimded October, 1837. 
During the second year of its existence twenty-eight lectures were 
delivered ; and, besides eminent professional men from a distance, 
the list of lecturers included the names of Mr. William Felkin, Dr. 
J. C. Williams, Mr. R. Goodacre, Rev. W. J. Butler, Mr. Hicklin, 
Mr. Potchett, Rev. B. Carpenter, Mr. W. Goodacre, Mr. J. Higgin- 
bottom, Mr. Booth Eddison, and Mr. Francis Hart. A class for 
architectural drawing was founded, and it was suggested that a 
school of design should be established in connexion with the insti- 
tution. In 1842 the first president, John Smith Wright, esquire, pre- 
sented a thousand yards of land on Burton leys to the institution for 
the site of a new building, theinstitutionpurchasingfour hundred yards 
adjoining. This structure, which forms the chief ornament of Mans- 
field road, was built in 1844. It is a brick building cemented. The 
front consists of a portico in antis, supported on fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order of architecture, imitated from the temple of the 
Sybil at Tivoli ; the parapets are profrisely decorated. The spacious 
and lofty lecture-hall can accommodate a thousand persons. The 
library and class-rooms are elegant and commodious. The museum, 
an interesting adjunct to the institution, is composed of specimens 
originally collected by the Natural History Society. One room was 
specially set apart for the use of members anxious to study the higher 
branches of drawing and designing ; and premiums were awarded for 
the best drawings, designs, and copies. These measures were prompted 
by a desire to promote excellence of design as adapted to one of the 
chief manufactures of the town, and to devolope latent genius. In 
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1844 a muaic daas was fonned, of which Mr. Henry Fanner was 
appointed teacher ; in 1845 a DiscoBsion cbiss, whose sucoessiTe 
preaidenta hare been Meflsrs. Packer, Rothera, Henry- S. Sutton, 
Nenberg, C. C. Dennett, Charles Bojce, and Edmnnd Benals ; in 
1845, a Ladies' Drawing class ; in 1848, a news-room, ezistiiig in 
connexion with, though distinct from, the institution ; and in 1844, a 
Chess class, re-organised with Mr. Samuel Newham as president. 
The first teacher of the drawing class was Mr. B. Heald, wlio was 
> aoceeeded by Mr. R. Bussey. In 1848 a presentation of casts was 

received from the council of the goyemment School of Design. In 
the session of 1849-50 Mr. Bussey resigned, and the class became 
defunct, although it was again resuscitated in 1850 under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. S. Gresley. In 1847 the institution joined the Midland 
Association of Mechanics' and other Literary Institutions. In the 
same year Mr. Smith Wright proposed that an organ should be 
erected in the hall, accompanying the suggestion with a gift of a 
hundred guineas. The organ, built by Messrs. Bevington and Sons, 
London, at a cost of upwards of £700, was opened by Dr. Gauntlett 
on the 18th of October. An exhibition of works of art, natural objects, 
&c., was opened in the institution on the 5th of August, 1850, and 
closed on the 11th of Janiiary, 1851. The yisiters numbered 62,656, 
giving a daily average of 454, whereas 912 was the daily average of 
an exhibition held in the Exchange in 1840 in aid of the funds. In 
1848 a piece of additional land, which cost £226, was bought for the 
purpose of securing light — three-tenths of the sum, £76 16s., being 
contributed by Messrs. Samuel Fox, Thomas Herbert, and William 
Enfield. In 1848 J. Evelyn Denison, esquire, M.P., was appointed 
president in the room of Mr. Wright, deceased. Mr. Wright's 
attachment to the institution had remained unshaken through good 
and evil report, and to the close of his life he expressed, in ardent 
terms, a desire that it nught continue usefiil and efficient. The first 
secretaries were Messrs. Copke and Shipley; afterwards the office 
was filled by Messrs. G. Packer, E. Eenals, J. Driver, W. H, Watts, 
and W. i^edells. The number of members in 1839 was 927; in 1842, 
512; 1843, 534; 1844, 636; 1845,980; 1847,848; 1848,736; 1849, 
815 ; 1860, 854 ; 1851, 984. Numbers, imfortunately, are not al- 
ways indicative of success ; and it has been a cause of regret to the 
best friends of the institutiox^ that the class for whom it is more spe- 
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cially designed do not take advantage of its benefits. Thus, we find 
that of the 984 members in 1851, 23 were professional men and manu- 
facturers ; 103, shopkeepers and tradesmen ; 256, clerks, shopmen, 
and warehousemen ; 45, journeymen lace and stocking makers ; 12, 
journeymen joiners, bricklayers, and masons ; 50, smiths, engineers, 
&c. ; 8, butchers and bakers ; 21, artists, schoolmasters, and agents ; 
100, youths \mder 21 years of age ; 106, females ; 68, life honorary 
members. The number of -volumes in the library in 1839 was 1,600, 
number circulated 22,400 ; 1851,5,031—30,258. The following is the 
number of books contained in the library and distributed during 
1852 : history and biography 687 — 3,146 ; Toyages, trayels, and 
geography, 616 — 2,719 ; philosophy, science, and general literature, 
1,357—2,618 ; miscellaneous, 389 — 2,486 ; poetry and works of 
fiction, 1,187—17,921 ; theology and moral philosophy, 220 — 450 ; 
bound magazines, 761 — 2,124; works in foreign languages, 44 — 
42; works of reference, 52—86; total, 5,313—32,592; unbound 
parts and periodicals, 2,160. The works of art in the institution 
include several oil paintings presented by J. Armfield, esquire, George 
Bacon, esquire, and Mr. Fisher ; pictures from Mrs. William Enfield 
and Mr. Hichard Enfield; two views of Kirkstall Abbey, in water 
colors, £rom the artist, Mr. Samuel Parrott ; busts of Lord Denman 
and Mr. Thomas Gray, the inventor of railroads ; portraits of J. 
Smith Wright, esquire, the first president, and Alfred Lowe, esquire, 
of Highfield House, J. Heathcoat, esquire, M.P., and James Watt. 
The winter course of lectures are still maintained with varying 
success. Among the local lecturers who have rendered good service 
we may mention the Revs. J. Gilbert, J. A. Baynes, S. M'All, W. 
J, Butler, and H. Alford, of Wymeswold, the accomplished poet; also 
Messrs. Hugo Held, John Hicklin, S. Newham, Josiah Gilbert, T. 
Bailey, E. Henals, J. Neuberg, E. J. Lowe, Christopher Thomson, 
J. Rossell Potter, John Walter, M.P., William Felkin, and J. White. 
Cheap concerts of sacred and secular music by native artists and 
amateurs, have furnished satisfactory proof of the talent and taste for 
the higher class of music which exists in Nottingham. To this insti- 
tution, likewise, the town is indebted for the visits of many illustrious 
individuals, including Charles Kemble, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Kalph 
Waldo Emerson, Jenny Lind, Alboni, J. Silk Buckingham, Charles 
a2 
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Dickens, Charles Knight, and others eminent in the worlds of 
music, science, or literature. 

The Government School of Desion, in Beck lane, was estab- 
lished in 1843 for instruction in designing for manufactures, as well 
as in the history, principles, and practice of ornamental art. The 
institution is well stored with paintings and casts from the antique. 
A number of young men here pursue the study of art, chiefly with 
the view of applying their abilities to the trade of the town. Many for 
the first two or three years thought this school comparatively 
useless. But we now see that then it was only sowing the seeds of 
extended usefulness. Several young men who have had no other 
means of learning designing than those provided by this institution, 
are now filling important situations, and receiving liberal salaries ; 
while competent authorities have declared, that at the present 
time our local artists are capable of producing designs equal to 
the French, Swiss, &c. Hence it is evident that the School of 
Design has materially assisted the enterprising manufacturer and 
artisan. The successive masters have been Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Hammersley, and Mr. Clark. It is intended to obtain a site and 
buUd a new school. 

The People's College was founded in 1847 for the benefit of the 
industrious classes, and especially to enable their children to receive 
a sound and comprehensive education at a moderate cost. It com- 
prises day and night schools for males and females ; a library and 
reading room, supplied with magazines and newspapers as well as 
with a selection of books ; and lectures and readings are delivered 
at stated times. The principal is assisted in the boys' schools by a 
second master, an assistant teacher and apprentices trained at the 
college ; and in the girls' school by a lady and a female pupil teacher. 
The course of instruction includes, besides the common branches of 
education, singing, object lessons, natural history ; physiology and 
social economy ; natural philosophy, mathematics, and the Latin and 
French languages. Subscribers have the privilege of securing, to a 
limited number of pupils, admission to any of the day schools for one 
half of the regular payment. The college is fitted up with several 
sets of large and valuable maps, pictures, and diagrams, as well as 
with globes. Besides apparatus for scientific experiments, it contains 
also a set of large and beautiful anatomical drawings, and two charts 
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of rare value, on an xiausually large scale, to exhibit the leading 
features of astronomy and physical geography. Mr. Hugo Keid, 
a gentleman distinguished for his valuable contributions to educa- 
tional literature, esx>ecially in the departI^ent of physical science, was 
the first principal of this institution. While in Nottingham he pub- 
lished a variety of works, and took an active part in many good 
movements. With the view of enabling youths and adults of both sexes 
to revise and complete their education, Mr. Keid, in the January of 
1852, designed a systematic coiirse of study to consist of lectures and 
private instruction for those who desired it. The first course, em- 
bracing languages and the phenomena of the earth, extended from 
the 23rd of January to the following May, and was appreciated by 
those who attended as students. The girls' school at the People's 
College was opened in January, 1850. Mr. George Gill, the founder 
of the institution, supplied the funds to build a new room for a 
library, to which he presented 100 volumes. Mr. Heymann likewise 
contributed 200 volimies. 

The Law Libbaby, <^ which most of the solicitors in the town are 
members, occupies one of the apartments in Bromley House ; the 
Englishmaj^'s LIB9A&Y, established in 1841 by the High Church- 
men of Nottioghom, occupies one of the rooms .at the "Journal'* 
office. It contains a thousand volumes. There Is a library of 350 
volumes in the Babbacks, and numerous others in connexion with 
Sunday schools and dissenting congregations, as well as with the 
bookselling establishments in town. 

The Baooed School, founded by J. Smith Wright, esquire, in 
1847, now occupying a new building in Glasshouse street, was 
removed thither in 1852 from a humbler tenement in Sherwood 
lane — ^St. Paul's infant school room having been kindly provided for 
the temporary use of the children between leaving the house in 
Sherwood lane and entering upon the new premises. Only two 
days after the children had left their original school, the front of the 
house and the very room on the first floor in which they assembled 
to take leave gave way and fell into the vaults beneath. Nearly two 
hundred children have been In attendance during the winter of 
1852-3. Lady Sitwell, the widow of the founder of the school, 
.has recently offered to be at the expense of a master's salary, the 
master to devote himself exclusively to the important work. 
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The Seoul A& Society was formed in February, 1852. The number 
of members in November was 32. The place of meeting in North street 
they have opened as a reading room on Saturday evenings with free 
admission to the public. The members meet on Sunday evenings to 
deliver or read lectures, essays, &c., and occasionally public lectures 
are delivered at the Assembly Eooms. This society is a branch of 
the national body organised by Mr. George J. Holyoake, the atheist. 

debating Classes. 

Br. Spencer Hall was at the formation of one of the earliest debating 
clubs in Nottingham. There were many intelligent people belonging 
to the rising classes in the town, who, unqualified by their social rank 
for an aristocratic debating society which met at Bromley House, were 
still anxious to enjoy the sweets of intellectual commimion with their 
fellows. The meetings of the club, originated by the incipient Sher- 
wood Forester and Samuel Lewin, then a shoemaker on Gainers hiU, 
and whose chief support was Mr. Potchett, were at first held on the 
Saturday evenings in Mr. Newton's school-room. Bottle lane. Satur^ 
day was foimd an inconvenient evening, but Mr. Newton's room was 
always engaged for the rest of the week; ** and so," says Hall, "we 
removed to another over Mr. Allsop's music repository, by St. Peter's 
church," and there many a brilliant literary and philosophical paper 
was read once a week in the presence of *' about fifty men, and youths 
beginning to think themselves men." Increasing in nimibers they 
removed at last to the Bluecoat school room, and many capital dis- 
cussions they had there. ** It is pleasant to know," says Hall, "that 
many of those who entered even as our humblest members have risen 
by the jMJwer of mind, and by good moral conduct — some to literary 
and professional distinction ; others to fill honorable and lucrative 
situations in Nottingham and elsewhere, while several take important 
parts in the public business of the town." Among the members were 
the late Edmund Hart, the intelligent and kind old doctor of Bed 
Lion court, Mr. Potchett, Mr. Edwin Patchitt, Mr. James Budd, Mr. 
Ben Hawkridge, the Bev. Mr. Lewin, of Hartlepool, and the late Dr. 
Lightfoot of Leeds. Of the numerous societies of a kindred character 
that have since existed perhaps the most successful is that established 
in connexion with th^ Mechanics' Institution. 
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The Kottingham Literary and Scientific Society was of a higher 
elass than the common run of such institutions. No one was admitted 
below twenty-one years of age, the annual subscription was the gen- 
teel sum of half-a-guinea, and the meetings were held in the lecture 
room of Bromley House. The first meeting was held on the 6th of 
December, 1824. Each member in rotation furnished a paper to the 
society on some literary or scientific subject, or paid half-a-crown to 
the funds. The last bye-law was passed in 1829. At the first meeting 
of the society the Rev. Robert White Almond, A.M., was elected 
president; yice -presidents, the Rev. George Wilkins, D.D., and 
Marshall HaU, M.D., F.R.S.E. ; secretary, Mr. John Pearson ; trea- 
surer, Mr. Thomas Crowther. On the committee and among the 
members, were the Rev. W. J. Butler, Mr. Thomas Wakefield, Mr. 
William Stretton, Rev. B. Carpenter, Mr. William Grisenthwaite, 
Mr. Samuel Hall, Mr. Francis Hart, Mr. Richard Morley, Mr. Kirke 
Swann, the old friend of Kirke White, Mr. Ichabod Charles Wright, 
Mr. William Powers Smith, Dr. Storer, Dr. J. C. Williams, Dr. 
Godfrey Howitt, and Dr. J. J. Bigsby, of Newark. The second 
president was Mr. Francis Hart, banker ; and the office of secretary 
was afterwards filled by Mr. John Hicklin. 

^trtr=iFenoto«' ICibrarieB. 

The Nottingham Literary Institute, in connexion with the Man-;- 
CUB8TB& O&DEB OF Odd Fellows, was established May 6, 1845. 
Entrance fee 6d. for any one reconmiended by a member ; members 
of the order pay no fee. Subscription, Id. per week ; members of 
the order, 9d. per quarter. Number of books : — ^history, 100 volumes ; 
biography, 130 ; travels, 90 ; novels, 1,669 ; miscellaneous, 340 ; in 
all, 2,219 volumes. The surplus funds, after purchasing books, are 
devoted to the widows and orphans fund in connexion with the 
order, and a handsome sum has hitherto been realised for the purpose. 
The library was originated in a room in Warser Gate ; it is now in 
the Tradesman's Mart, Lower Parliament street. Tbere are 60 quar- 
terly members of the order, and 65 weekly subscribers. The books 
are given out on Sunday morning and Monday night. 

A library in connexion with the Nottingham Impebial Oeder of 
Odd Fellows was established in 1848, chiefly through the exertions 
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of Mr. J. Shaw, Wheeler gate. The books are given out on two 
nights in the week at the secretary's office, 67, Stoney street. The 
entrance fee and the weekly subscription are Id. each; at its insti- 
tution there were only 6 members, now there are 50. In the depart- 
ment of history and biography, there are" 168 volumes; poetry, 
periodicals, and miscellaneous, 150 ; novels, 120 ; travels, &c., 60 ; 
in all, 498 volumes. 

^peratfbes' XttrarUs. 

The Nottingham Operatives' Library, No. 1, held at the Ban- 
cliffe Arms, Ison Green, was established August, 1835, by Mr. W. 
Brooksbank and five other working men. Entrance fee, 6d. ; sub- 
scription. Id. Number of volumes : — ^history, 180 ; biography, 180 ; 
novels, 700; arts and sciences, 290; travels, &c., 160; poetry, 150; 
periodicals, 250 ; miscellaneous, 290 ; in all, 2,200. One monthly, 
and three weekly serials are taken in. Number of members, 200. 
Open four times a week, including Sabbath morning. 

The Nottingham Operatives' Library, No. 2, at the Seven Stan, 
was established in 1837, by Messrs. Hart, Mellors, Fox, and other 
working men, who severally contributed a few books for a begiiming. 
Entrance fee, 6d. ; weekly payment. Id. Number of members, 156. 
Number of volumes : — ^history, 80 ; biography, 80 ; novels, 1,000 ; 
travels, &c., 60; poetry, ehlefly plays, 60; science, 40; x>^odical8, 
90 ; miscellaneaus, 200; in all, 1,710. The working officials are all 
paid. 

The Nottingham Operatives' Library, No. 3, at the Alderman 
Wood, Charlotte street, was established at the Queen Caroline 
public house in March, 1836, by Messrs. Morgan, Farrow, Palmer, 
and several other working men, each contributing Id. per week. 
Number of members, 800. Number of volumes : — ^history, 220 ; 
poetry and periodicals, 350; travels, &c., 200; novels, 1,100; mis- 
cellaneous, 250; total, 2,120. Entrance fee, Is. 3d. ; subscription, 
Id. per week. An anniversary public dinner is held in November. 

The Sneinton Operatives' Library, No. 4, at the Queen Adelaide 
public house. New Sneinton, was established October, 1840, by 
Henry Norris and five other working men, who severally subscribed 
Id. per week, till they possessed funds sufficient to purchase books. 
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and who each contributed a few books to the general stock. Entrance 
fee, 6d. ; subscription, Id. per week. Number of members, 35 ; num- 
ber of books, 518. Three weekly periodicals taken in. J. £. Denison, 
esqture, has earned the gratitude of the members by his kindly en- 
couragement of their efforts. 

The Radford Operatives' Library, No. 5, at the Pelican Inn, New 
Kadford, was founded at the "White Swan, Alfreton road, in 1844 by 
Samuel Chettle, sen., and others. Number of members at formation, 
6 ; present number, 90. Entrance fee, 6d. ; weekly subscription. Id. 
Number of volumes : — ^history, 42 ; voyages, &c., 60 ; biography, 40 ; 
miscellaneous, 350 ; total, 652. 

The Nottingham Temperance Operatives* Library was estab- 
lished January, 1841, by Mr. William Smith and others in a room 
on Derby road. Entrance fee, 3d. ; subscription, Jd. per week. 
Number of members, 50 ; of books, from 300 to 400. It is now 
held at Mr. Smith's commercial coffee house, Hounds gate. 
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The early history of the leading local newspaper, " The Nottingham 
JoxTRNAL," is somewhat obscure. On the 27th of November, 1710, 
appeared the first number of '* The Weekly Courant ; or, a full and 
exact relation of all Fublick Transactions, faithfully collected from the 
most authentick accounts. Foreign and Domestick." The imprint 
at the foot of the quaint little leaf denoted that it was ** printed by W. 
Ayscough, and sold at the Bookseller's, at the Hen cross." The 
" Courant" lasted till some time between 1760-76, when Mr. Cres- 
well bought the copyright from Mr. Ayscough, and published it 
under the title of "Crbswell's Nottingham Journal." The 
earliest volume in the "Journal" office file commences April 2nd, 
1763. It is numbered 113, vol. II. And a curious little volume it 
is ; its shape folio, and its size considerably less than that of one of 
the four leaves of the present paper. On Saturday, the 29th of 
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February, 1772, George Burbage published the first volume of 
"Burbage's Nottingham Chronicle; or, British Weekly Intelli- 
gencer." The succeeding volume bears the title of "Burbage and 
Creswell's Nottingham Journal," and contains a notification, dated 
June 26th, 1775, that those two gentlemen had agreed to an 
amalgamation. The " Journal " afterwards became the sole pro- 
perty of Mr. Burbage, and at his death of Mr. George Stretton, who 
had married his daughter. On Mr. Stretton's retirement in 1832, the 
copyright was purchased by Mr. John Hicklin, in conjunction with. 
Mr. Job Bradshaw, solicitor. In 1836 Mr. Bradshaw withdrew from, 
the proprietorship. Mr. Hicklin continued the publication on his own. 
account imtil 1841, when the property passed into the hands of 
Mr. Bradshaw. The ** Journal" is the fourth oldest proyincial 
newspaper in England, and appears to **bear a charmed life.'* 
Opponent after opponent has arisen, but it still retains its pre«eminent 
position as one of the two most widely circulated papers in the Mid- 
land counties. The proprietor, Mr. Job Bradshaw, is editor of the 
paper, and to him in a yery large degree it owes its present honorable 
position. 

Mr. Samuel Creswell of Nottingham, the grandfather of the 
present vicar of Radford, and Mr. John Gregory of Leicester, com- 
menced ''The Leicester and Nottingham Journal" in 1757. The 
paper was printed at Leicester, and published at a given hour in 
Nottingham. In 1716 Mr. John Collyer, at his house on the South 
parade, commenced " The Nottingham Post," which was continued 
tUl 1 723 . The office of Mr. Ayscough the first printer, was on the west 
side of Bridlesmith gate, on the premises now occupied by Mrs. 
Townflead, cutler, where was published Deering's history of Notting- 
ham. '*The Nottingham Mercury," an opponent to Ayscough's 
<*Courant," was published "by John CoUyer, at the Hen cross," 
languished a few months, and expired. Mr. Creswell, who first 
started the title of "Nottingham Journal " — and whose co-proprietor, 
Mr. Gregory, set up the " Leicester Journal" — occupied the house at 
the south end of the Exchange, now in the tenancy of Mr. Alder- 
man Judd. In 1772 Mr. George Burbage started the " Nottingham 
Chronicle," which existed for three years. In 1780 Mr. Henry Cox, 
writing-master, commenced the "Nottingham Gazette," which died 
in a few weeks. 
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The "Nottingham Review " was established by Mr. Charles 
Sutton at his house, at the north-east comer of Bridlesmith gate, in 
1808. On his death, in 1829, his son, Mr. Richard Sutton, became 
the proprietor. Mr. Richard Sutton, Mr. Blackner, the Rev. William 
Linwood, William Howitt, and others have been severally engaged 
in connexion with the "Review." The present editor is Mr. John 
Frost Sutton, son of the proprietor. This newspaper has always been 
the organ of the radicals and nonconformists. 

A second " Nottingham Gazette" appeared in 1813 ; the publisher, 
William Tupman, High street ; it soon died. The " Nottingham 
Herald," which issued from the office of Mr. E. B. Robinson, Long 
row, in 1825, lived about a year. In 1825, the " Nottingham and 
Newark Mercury" was published by Mr. Jonathan Dunn, on the 
South parade. Mr. Joseph Shaw was one of the proprietors ; and 
Mr. Thomas Wakefield, then the most influential person in the town, 
sank a considerable sum of money in it. Mr. Samuel Bennett suc- 
ceeded Mr. Dunn as publisher in 1834, and at his death, in 1836, Mr. 
Richard Allen became the registered proprietor. The paper then 
changed its title, and in 1847 the " Nottingham Mercury" came into 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Bailey. Although the renown of Philip 
Bailey, the proprietor's son, lent a lustre to its name it did not im- 
prove, and in the course of 1852 it expired. 

The " NoTTiNQHAMSHiBE Guabdian" was established on the Ist 
of May, 1846, by the "coimtry party," who were dissatisfied with 
the " Journal," which, following in the wake of Peel, had become the 
staunch supporter of free-trade. The first editor, a miserable quack, 
succeeded in nearly sending the paper to a premature giave by hid 
^competency. The Rev. W. J. Butler wrote a number of leaders 
from the first, including the opening article. At the end of seven 
weeks from its commencement, Mr. William Whitehead, previously 
of the "Mercury," became editor and manager of the paper, which 
position he retained till the middle of 1852. This gentleman contri- 
buted greatiy to its subsequent success. Articles were contributed 
occasionally by Mr. John Hicklin, now of Chester, and Mr., now Dr., 
Phillips, of London. The paper was originally published by Mr. 
B. S. Oliver, on behalf of a company of proprietors. In 1848 Mr. 
Thomas Forman, who had bought Mr. Oliver's business, received 
the " Guardian" as a present from its proprietors, and it still remains 
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in hiB hands. Mr. Whitehead was succeeded in the editorship by 
Mr. William Somers. 

Among the Local Magazines which have appeared in Nottingham 
were the following : " The Wreath ; or Nottingham Literary Miscel- 
lany/' founded October, 1832, ceased after the publication of one 
volume — editor, Mr. E. G. Pickering; ** Dearden's Miscellany," first 
number issued in January, 1830, existed for two years, one of the 
best provincial monthlies ever published in England ; " The Notting- 
ham and Nottinghamshire Monthly Magazine," published by T. W. 
RawBon, first number issued June, 1851, did not complete a volume. 
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RIOTS. 

The mob of Nottingham has always been a combustible and danger- 
ous thing. It was active in the time of the civil war, and was equally 
virilling to heap abuse upon Colonel Hutchinson or blows upon such 
as the poor minister, Palmer, who at a later date was imprisoned for 
holding conventicles. It repelled with a high hand the first advances 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, and loaded the preachers with the foulest 
expressions of contempt. But the favorite source of riots has beea 
the iniquitous or supposed iniquitous dealings of the shopkeepers 
and the coimtry people. At Goose fair, 1776, the first cheese riot on. 
record occurred in the market place. In the affiray, William Eggle- 
stone, of Car Colston, was unintentionally shot by the military. The 
first serious riot in the lace-trade occurred in 1779, and in the sub- 
sequent years affirays were numerous. On May the 12th, 1788, the 
shambles were destroyed by a mob, indignant at the high prices of 
butcher's meat. In 1791 a riot arose in consequence of the *< Oxford 
Blues," a regiment then in the town, being sent out to interfere with 
a peaceful assemblage of two-needle stockingers firom the country^ 
who were met to arrange some dispute with their employers. The 
** Blues" were routed ; and so unpopular were they with the towns- 
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people that soon afterwards they were obliged to depart. On May 
the 12th, 1792, and two following days the town was in disorder : the 
high prices of butchers' meat had again excited the townsmen. The 
riots consequent upon the Prench Revolution arose from a spirit first 
manifested in 1792, when Mrs. Carter, the hostess of the Sun inn, 
Pelham street, received a letter threatening that her house would be 
burned if she contmued to harbour the democrats. In 1793 the riots 
broke out fiercely, and continued during 1794-5. The tory party, 
assisted by ignorant men, pursued a wicked and licentious career, 
in which they were even countenanced and aided by the mayor. 
In these riots several lives were lost, a common practice being 
to duck democrats till they were almost dead. Provision riots took 
place on April 18th, 1795 ; in April, 1800 ; on the last day of August, 
1800; and in September, 1812. On the 11th of March, 1811, the 
Luddite outbreaks were inaugurated at Nottingham. With a view 
to quell these unlawful proceedings a large military force was intro- 
duced ; two London police magistrates and numerous officers were 
brought down to aid the civil authorities ; a secret committee was 
formed, and plenty of cash provided for the purpose of obtaining private 
information ; whUe the regent issued a special proclamation. But the 
offers of the secret committee were treated with contempt. The vigi- 
lance of the local and metropolitan police were set at defiance. The 
military powers in vain tried to stay the progress of devastation. And 
in February, 1812, more than six hundred frames were in fragments. 
In October, 1831, the riots which preceded the adoption of the Keform 
bill were originated, principally by the band of vagrants assembled at 
Goose fidr, who, anxious for devastation and plunder, joined the ranks 
of the discontented reformers j and led them to the commission of acts 
which otherwise might never have disgraced Nottingham. The first 
outbreak occurred on Saturday, the 8th of October. The chief suf- 
ferers in these riots were Mr. Hedderley, druggist, Mr. C. N. Wright, 
senior. Long row; Mr. Bradshaw, wharfinger, Leen side; Mr. Sharp, 
miller, Mansfield road ; Mr. North, cheesemonger, Charlotte street ; 
Mr. Ward, druggist, Bridlesmith gate ; Dr. Manson, Stoney street ; 
Mr. Cooke, grocer, Chapel bar ; Mr. Lowe, hosier, PUcher gate ; and 
the '* Journal" office. Long row. On Monday, the 10th, the mob 
devastated Colwick hall, and before leaving it set it on fire, although 
it fortunately escaped : Mrs. Musters, who had been ill, along- with 
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her daughter and a young French lady, lay concealed under the foliage 
of some thick spreading laurels in an adjoining shrubbery while the 
hall was being despoiled of its most valuable contents. Returning to 
the town flushed with success and wine, they made an unsuccessful 
attempt to force open the House of Correction ; then arose a cry ** To 
the Castle ! " Thither they hastened, extinguishing the gas lights by 
the way ; two entrances were forced, one by the gate, the other in the 
wall ; and at seven o'clock smoke issuing from the Castle proclaimed 
the accomplishment of their diabolical outrage. Bain fell in heavy 
showers ; but when the authorities arrived it was soon perceived that 
all efforts would be imavailing, and between nine and ten o'clock the 
conflagration had reached its height. About midnight the fire began 
to subside ; and the following morning saw this once splendid man- 
sion a roofless shell. The corpses of two children, drawn into danger 
by curiosity, were found dreadfully mutilated among the smoking 
ruins. Next day the rioters burned Mr. Lowe's silk mill, at Beeston, 
and perpetrated some minor outrages. On Wednesday business was 
resumed. On April the 25th, 1837, in consequence of the hosiers 
reducing the already miserable pittances of their silk glove men, a 
disturbance took place — ^the workmen's wives and children levying 
" black mail" in the provision shops. The Nottingham chartists held 
their ** National Convention" on August 12, 13, and 14, 1839; but 
their rebellious designs were frustrated by the magistrates, aided by 
the military. At the election of 1841, as in many previous elections, 
alarming fights took place between the rival "lambs." In August, 
1842, the chartists made a miserable attempt, attended by violence, 
"to promote a general strike until the docimient known as *the 
people's charter ' became the law of the land." 
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RECREATIONS — PAST AND PRESENT. 

The public-house a hundred years ago was still more the educator of 
the people than it is in our day. Bacchanalian clubs flourished. The 
convivial party was the highest source of pleasure to multitudes. 
The coarse song, the spicyest piece of scandal, and the most wicked 
inuendo were richly relished. One of the numerous clubs which 
existed then met, we are told, at the " Union Inn," on the Long row, 
now occupied partly by Mr. White, druggist. The hour of assem- 
bling was four o'clock, a.m., and, if each member had not emptied his 
quart-pot of ale before the clock struck six, he had to forfeit a gallon 
for the benefit of his assembled companions. Many of the clubs 
were exceedingly pernicious from the feelings of party jealousy which 
they nourished. Fortunately, the ale-house did not occupy all the 
leisure of our forefathers : pic-nic and nutting parties in the Forest 
were frequent — afield-sports were in favor. The neighbouring chase 
was haunted by herds of deer, and an excellent pack of hounds was 
upheld by subscription, while another was maintained for those who 
chose to follow the hare by the Hon. Rothwell Willoughby, on the 
Low pavement. St. Anne's Well, and its snug little hostelry, was a 
respectable place of resort. Many people, particularly on Thursdays, 
walked to Holme Pierrepont, and enjoyed a game at bowls. A com- 
pany, less select, joined, on Tuesdays, at bowls and dinner at Basford. 
To the entire population the Town green was open: and at St. Anne's 
Well, on Mondays and Wednesdays, bowling was prosecuted with 
great vigor. The Green Court of the Castle was much frequented 
in fine weather by pleasure parties. The Ladies' Assembly, or select 
monthly meeting for dancing and cards^ was held in a room on the 
Low pdvement. The less aristocratic Tradesmen's Assembly met in 
Thurland hall. 
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Up till the middUe of the eighteenth century bull-baiting was a 
favourite amusement of the mob. Every butcher irav obliged to 
bait each bull before he slaughtered it. The ring was fixed in 
the market place, and the mayoress provided a rope, for which she 
received a shilling. The brutalizing sport took place frequently in 
Burton Leys, and at the back of the Leather Bottle inn. Cockpits 
were connected with the principal inns, and were regularly advertised 
in the local paper. 

Pugilism was then, as it is now, a favorite amusement with no in- 
considerable section of the commimity. The chief pride of our local 
pugilists in these days is the circumstance that William Thompson, 
alias <*Bendigo," the Champion of England, is a native of, and resides 
in Nottingham. 

The sturgeon and many other members of the finny tribe which used 
to be caught in the vicinity of Nottingham have almost entirely disap- 
peared of late years ; still pike, trout, and barbel are to be had in abim- 
dance, and the townsmen can enjoy a quiet afternoon's sport on the 
banks of the river, although the neighbouring proprietors compel them 
to be cautious and not venture beyond the boimds of the borough. 
Among the most noted of the Nottingham anglers at the present time 
there is the ancient fisherman, Cabome, and a yoimger son of old Isaac 
Walton, named William Bailey. It is related of old John Musters^ 
the squire of Colwick, that he was a strict conserver of the fishing on 
his estate, and that it was his wont to keep a sharp look out upon all 
the juvenile piscators from, the town who daily visited the banks of 
the river. " Ho ! yoimg fellow, what paper does your father read? " 
•* Please sir, he takes in the ^Review.' " ** Get off, you scoundrel, in- 
stantly ! " at which the luckless lad, of course, took to his heels ; but 
if the "Journal" took the place of the "Review," then the squire 
good-naturedly permitted the intruder to remain as long as he liked. 
The sharp youth of the town soon learned the drift of the squire's 
question ; and if all the tales told Mr. Musters had been true, the 
circulation of the conservative " Journal" among the red-hot radical 
parents of young Nottingham must have been immense. 

About 1756 the popular games were " long-bowls," played to a 
great extent in the Park; "spell and null," "bandy," and "prison 
bars." Some of these are stiU extant ; and, in additioDi the common 
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juvenile games are "tag/* " chuck-in- th'-cap," "teap ball," "bum- 
baU/' "lief stalk," ''robbing parsons' ben roosts," &c. 

Cricket seems almost to be indigenous to the soil of Nottingham. 
The players of the past were famous in their day ; and now the 
borough boasts of some of the finest in Britain, including the veteran 
W. Clarke, Thomas Barker, George Parr, Butler Parr, Guy, Grundy, 
Bickley, and Nixon, some of whom belong to the eleven of All Eng- 
land. There are cricket grounds on the forest, at the Trent bridge 
inn, in the clay fields^ and in the meadows. 

There is an ancient bowling green at the White Hart, Lenton ; two 
in the Park, the first founded half a century ago, the latter at a later 
date by the Wellington Club ; and one, the Proprietary, in the Bowl- 
ing Alley fields, adjoining the Arboretum. The Wellington Club 
ground is finely situated on the banks of the Leen, the ancient caves 
having been transformed into dining rooms, and every convenience 
provided for skittles, quoits, and archery. 

Horse-racing has long been a prominent sport at Nottingham, but 
the race-course has now declined from the grandeur of the last century, 
when there were more valuable rewards to contend for, and when the 
gathering always included many of the nobility. In 1777 the first 
stone of the grand-stand was laid by Mr. Stretton, the architect being 
John Carr, of York. By the late inclosiire-bill the race-course has 
been secured to those who have the management of the races, to be 
held in trust for the public. The course is a mile and a quarter in 
length, of an oval figure, and occupies a part of the Porest. The adja- 
cent ground swells abruptly to the south, and furnishes an excellent 
stand for many thousands of spectators. 

The Park, adjoining the castle, has for a long series of years been 
one of the chief lungs of the lace metropolis. On the summit of the 
steep rising ground, at its north-western angle, the Barracks were 
erected in 1792-3. A few only of the trees with which the Park wa» 
formerly adorned are now in existence. Whole herds of deer were 
wont to assemble in the depths of the Forest, but cattle are now grazing 
on the pasturage of the treeless turf. The Park contains about 130 
acres, is bounded by the Leen on the south, by Stcmdard hill and the 
Castle rock on the east, and on the north and west by the parishes of 
Kadford and Lenton. The south and west sides are fringed with 
garden plots; while at the northern and eastern angles are many 
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beautilol Tillas, built on terraces, the gardens attached descending 
with gracelhl sweep towards the Park yalley. The Park is the pro- 
perty of His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 

The Cnicirs or Rmnro School was built by the Nottingham troop 
of Yeomanry Cavalry in 1798, within the liberties of the Castle ; for 
many years the resort of strolling mountebanks, it formed a nuisance 
oyer which the magistrates had no control; but now fortunately 
it is transformed into livery stables. 

The Thbatbb, built in 1760 by Mr. Whitley, stands partly on the 
site of an old one, in St. Mary's gate. Miss Woodfall, daughter of 
the celebrated parliamentary reporter, played here for some time. In 
1808 it was nearly purchased by a religious sect. The present lessee 
and manager is Mr. J. F. Saville, a half brother of Miss Helen Faucit, 
and whose wife has earned much celebrity in the metropolis, having 
lately had the honor of appearing before Her Majesty at the Wind- 
sor private theatricals. 

The AssBMBLY Rooms, on the Low pavement, have witnessed many 
of the gayest reunions of the aristocracy. The County Hospital as- 
sembly, the principal ball of the year, is held there, notwithstanding 
that the character of the building has somewhat degenerated by 
its having become the scene of many gay gatherings of the humbler 
classes. 

Before the passing of the Indosure Bill, the belt of commonable 
ground between the town and its suburbs, while it compassed tlie 
town itself as with a close-fitting and unexpansible envelope, yet 
provided a green and air-breathing spot. The recreation walks then 
encircling the town afforded a promenade ten miles in extent. But 
now, with the Bill and all its attendant benefits, there has been laid 
aside, for the people's use, the Racb-coubse, the Queen's Walk — a 
right royal avenue in the meadows, the Recreation Walks — a de- 
lightful series of wooded paths opened in 1851 by the Corporation, 
and which include Toadhole hill, the site of the Bellevue reservoir ; 
and, in addition to all this, the Abbo&btxtm, which was opened on the 
11th of May, 1852. This place of recreation is pleasantly situated 
on two gentle hills, which nm the whole length of the grounds from 
the Lark Dale road to a new road running parallel with the Mans- 
field road. It was laid out in the year 1850, principally from the 
plana and under the direction of Samuel Curtis, F.L.S., of London. 
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The reficeBliment>rooms, at the northern angle of the grounds, were 

designed by the corporation surveyor. 

The rural haunts of the people are numerous — so numerous that. 

-we must barely chronicle their names. First of all, there is Wilfo&d, 

famous for its cherry-eatings, so delightfully situated on the south 

bank of the river. This village has been the favorite resort of poets 

ever since poor Kirke White set the example of seeking repose and 

inspiration in Its delicious retirement. In the old Manor house, close 

by the lower ford of the river, Spencer Hall, the Sherwood Forester, 

has occasionally resided, in the hours " snatched firom a life of toU and 

endeavour." In one of its cottages William and Mary Howitt wrote 

a portion of their delightful ** Book of the Seasons ; " in another, 

Thomas Miller enjoyed rural quietude ; Miss Willans made it an 

occasional retreat ; Henry Sutton and Edward Hind have woven 

many of their fine fancies in the old church-yard ; while, in Hall's 

term of residence, his rustic study was frequented by Philip Bailey ; 

Edmimd Larken, the worthy Lincolnshire rector ; Frederick Enoch ; 

Kichard Howitt ; John Atkinson, a master in the school where Shak- 

speare learned penmanship ; and **old Henry Wild, grave and gentle 

teacher of teachers." Near the chancel-end of the church, the spot 

is still pointed out where stood, in days gone by, a favorite tree of the 

poet White. From the end of the village green to Clifton grove— the 

scene of Kirke White's best-known poem — ^is a most delightful walk, 

having the river on one side, with a regular and majestic row of elms 

on the other. As the river has no bridge, and the ferry-boat ceases 

to ply at an early hour, the rural manners of the inhabitants have 

been preserved in a great degree from the leaven of the town ; and 

nothing can be more striking than the contrast of life in so short a 

transition. Farther up the Trent is Clipton G&ovb, likewise 

wedded to fame in the poetry of White. But to reach Wilford and 

Clifton by the common route, the pilgrim must pass through the 

Meadows, in which public works and dwellings axe now quickly 

rising, but which axe still, during the summer season, clothed with the 

croctu nudifloruSf which is indigenous to England only here and in 

some rich pastures near Halifax. Mary Howitt is the author of one 

of the sweetest compositions on these fioral visiters. Down the 

yiver lies Colwick — lane, wood, hall, and vUlage, where tho 

liowitts, Hall, Hind, and Miller have lingered to hear the nightin- 
3 2 
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gale's lay, and about which a whole Tolume might be written. You 
cannot wander to St. Anne's Well (the gronnds attached to whicli 
were closed in the spring of 1853) without thinking : 

** Here, in old time, beneath the Norman away, 
With many a baron and adTentorous knight. 
To hunt the hart, De Feverel led the iray ; '* 

or without looking for the ancient chapel which is said to hare been 
built here in 1409, or without recollecting that the well once bore the 
name of Bobin Hood, and that certain memorials of that forest wor- 
thy were once exhibited in the adjoining alehouse. Again, the pale 
inhabitant of the town, taming Trentwards, may wander to the 
Beeston Meadows. Or he may ascend the rising grotmds which 
overbrow the borough : 

" And, pleased, from ngged IIappsrlet Borvey 
HanntB erer dear in Joys and waatix^ paina. " 

Or he may wander over Bvlwell Foksst, where 

" The gentle mind wlU meditate and say, 
* Perchanee, where now I stand the Frinee of Outlaws lay. ' " 

Or to the lonely woodland recesses of Newstead, brought within a 
few minutes of the town by the railway : 

" And there, I ween, was played ftdl many a i!eat. 
When John and Scarlet, Stokeley, and the Friar, 
Allen and Arthur, merrily would meet. 
With all their crew around the greenwood fire. 
The while some outcast harper struck the trembling wire. ** 

Thomas Miller seemed to think that the lore of rural pleasures was 
dying out in Nottingham when he exclaimed : '* Where are the. 
famous cherry eatings of Wilford now ? The poetry aroimd the neigh- 
bourhood is fast fading. The flower-sellers who used to stand under 
the simny rocks of Sneinton haye vanished. The green footpath 
that led along the river bank to Colwick is closed ; even the pathway 
that leads to the old ballad-haimted grove is altered, and all ' old 
things seem to be passing away.' '' One pleasing feature is not 
yet changed — at least for the worse. Some years ago, according to 
William Howitt, there were seven thousand gardens in and around 
Nottingham, and the number has since considerably increased. The 
taste for these gardens is general, and is a pleasing feature almost 
peculiar to the lace metropolis. 



i 
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Sneinton Woods were the site of the old shepherd's race — sup- 
posed to be the work of the ghostly fathers of St. Anne's Chapel : the 
labyrinth is now destroyed. 

Barton, a well-built village, is five miles south-west of Nottingham ; 
Gotham, famous for its "wise men," lies seven miles off; Atten- 
BOBOUOH, the birthplace of General Ireton, Cromwell's son-in-law, 
at the distance of five miles ; Wollaton, a rustic village, three miles 
westward; and at like short distances are Bulwell, Holme Pierrepont, 
Radcliffe-on-Trent, Newstead Abbey and the Land of Byron, and 
the old town of Mansfield — ^the birthplace of Dodsley, and famous as 
the residence of the "miller" with whom every British schoolboy is 
familiar. 



THE SUBURBS. 

Bneinton, the eastern suburb of Nottingham, has progressed simul- 
taneously with the parent town. It has been conjectured that 
this is a more ancient place than Nottingham, inasmuch as it was 
called Snottengaton when its neighbour was called Snottengaham — the 
former signifying town, the latter hamlet. The township of Sneinton, 
chiefly the property of the Pierreponts, formed a portion of the parish 
of St. Mary in past days : it is now a separate and independent parish. 
In Doomsday book it is called Notintone ; in other ancient records, 
Snotinton, Snodinton, Notinton, and Sneynton. Sneinton is situated 
on a soft sandy rock, which extends parallel with the Trent for several 
miles. The old village stands a mile to the east of Nottingham market 
place. In 1803 the first house in New Sneinton was erected, and 
between that period and 1841 the population of the parish increased 
more than twelvefold. Before the inclosure building land in Sneinton 
sold at £1 per yard ; in a few years it might be had for a shilling. 
The deamess of land drove away one large establishment to Derby. 
In Marchf 1824, two closes situated on each side of the Beck, 
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which divides Sneintoa firam Nottingham/ were knocked down 
in building lots at from lis. 6d. to 248. 9d. per square yard. These 
gardens were but a mere swamp near where Manyers street now 
stands, and extended from Sneinton road to Pennyfoot stile. "Great 
part of the old Tillage," says Laird, "consists of the habitatiana 
within the rock, many of which have staircases that lead up to gar- 
dens on the top, and some of them hanging on shelyes on its sides. 
To a stranger it is extremely curious to see the perpexldicular face of 
the rock with doors and windows in tiers, and the inhabitants peeping 
out from their dens, like the inmates of another world ; in &ct, if it 
was not at home, and therefore of no Talue, it would, without doubt, 
haye been noyelized and melodramatized, until all the fiishionable 
world had been mad for getting under groimd. The coffee house and 
alehouses, cut out of the rock, are the common resort of the holiday 
folks." These rock-dwellings are now known as Sneinton Hermi- 
tage. New Sneinton unites with Nottingham at Hockley. Sneintoa 
Elements, a hamlet in this parish, is situated on a rising ground off" 
the Carlton road, a quarter of a mile north-east of Old Sneinton. The 
Chvbch of St. Stephen was built on the site of an old chapel in 
1838-9. It is cased with stone, and is built in the form of a cross and 
according to the early English or pointed style of architecture of about 
the date of Henry III. Its length withhi the walls, from east to 
west, is 120 feet 6 inches ; width of the naye, 28 feet 3 inches ; width 
of the chancel, 28 feet ; height to the centre of the roof, 33 feet; length 
of the transept, from north to south, 72 feet 9 inches; width, 28 feet ; 
height of the tower, 90 feet. The tower is finished by a parapet and 
an ornamented pinnacle at each angle. The exterior of the church 
is flanked by buttresses and finished aboye the cornice by an embat- 
tled parapet. The east window is in excellent taste. The seats, which 
are of dark oak and well planned, can accommodate 1,240 persons. Of 
these 800 seats are free. The architects were Messrs. Eickman and 
Hussey, of Birmingham ; the builder, Mr. W. Surplice, Nottingham, 
The churchyard surrounds the church and contains la. 2r. 37p. The 
organ, by Buckingham, cost £150: it is situated in the chancel. 
There is a male choir, the members of which are dressed in surplices. 
This is the only Protestant place of worship in the neighbourhood 
where this and other kindred practices, such as intoning the prayers, 
preyail. The present incumbent is the I^ev, W. H. Wyatt ; there is ^t 
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present no permanent curate. The parsonage is a neat structure in the 
Blizabethan style. 

Ca&kinotok, a populous village on the east side of Basford parish, 
lies on the Mansfield road, three quarters of a mile north of Notting- 
ham. It contains many handsome yillas, occupied by the merchants 
and manufSetcturers of Nottingham. The district church of St. John 
was consecrated in 1843, and cost upwards of £2,000, the site having 
been given by Ichabod Wright, esquire, banker. The structure is 81 
feet by 3S feet ; it has a turret with one beU, and the interior is very 
neat. The Rey. D. Whalley is the present incumbent. There is a 
national school in the village. There are tea gardens much resorted to 
by the people of Nottingham. Here, likewise, are Wesleyan and Pri- 
mitive Methodist chapels. Mapperley House, which occupies the 
summit of a commanding eminence, is the residence of I. Wright, 
esquire; while the Mapperley hills, ascending gently from the village, 
are occupied partly by hands(»ne villas. 

Oir]> AND New Lbnton closely adjoin each other : they Ke in the 
vale of the Leen^ whence they derive their name, and the former i^ 
one mile and a-half from Nottingham, whence it may be reached 
either by railway or by a pedestrian journey through the park. The 
population of L^iton has increased five times over during the last fifty 
years. In 1801 it amounted only to 193 souls ; in 1851 it had swelled 
to 5,500 souIb, residing in 1689 houses. This includes the villages of 
New Lenton and Ison Green, the latter of which is principally in 
Badford parish. The parsonage and national schools are pleasantly 
situated in the immediaie vicinity of the church, which is a modem 
erection, dedicated to the Holy Ttinity, and stands between Old and 
New Lenton. The Rev. George Browne is the present vicar, and is 
assisted in his ministerial duties by a curate, the Bev. A. £. Hall. 
Lenton was noted in past days for its largely-endowed priory of Clu- 
niac monks, founded by William Peverel, governor of Nottingham. 
The Priory is built in the ancient monastic style. Lenton is a 
handsome village, containing numerous viUas embowered in gardens 
and shrubberies. Several spacious mansions are grouped around the 
village, among which are Lenton Hall, Lenton Abbey, Highfield 
House, &c. ; all are beautifully situated and command noble pros- 
pects of Trent Yale. New Lenton, an ofbhoot of the parent village, 
contains numerous laee factories, extensive bleach and starch works, 
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&c. There are here tea and pleasure gardens, baths, and a bowlini^ 
green. About three miles past Lenton, to the right of the Derby 
road, is the noted Hemlock Stone, which is worthy of a visit. 

WoLLATON, a rustic village three miles west of Nottingham, is 
one of the most attractive places in the neighbourhood. After pas- 
sing Radford the road becomes highly picturesque ; the park sur- 
rounding the noble and elegant seat of Lord Middleton attracting the 
attention of the pilgrim. WoUaton Hall occupies the summit of a 
gentle rising ground to the left of the turnpike, at the distance of 
half a-mile from the village. This mansion, a conspicuous object for 
miles and surrounded by a beautiful park of 700 acres, was finished 
by Sir Francis Willoughby in 1668 ; its erection having occupied 
eight years. It is entirely buUt of Leicestershire freestone. It is 
square, with four large towers adorned with pinnacles ; in the centre 
the body of the house rises higher, vdth projecting coped turrets at 
the comers. The front and sides are adorned with square projecting 
Ionic pilasters ; the square stone windows are without tracery, and 
the too great uniformity of the whole is broken by oblong niches, 
and by circular ones fitted with busts and mouldings. The interior 
is on a scale commensurate wiih the grandeiur of the exterior, haa 
many superb and stately apartments, and contains a rich gallery of 
paintings by the first masters. Altogether, this mansion is one of 
the noblest specimens of palace architecture in England. A hand- 
some pile of stables and an antique pleasure ground closely adjoin 
the Hall, with the style of which they are in the strictest harmony. 
The Park Gate, on the south-east side, is a stone structure, veith a 
handsome lodge; a noble avenue of lime trees, nearly a mile in 
length, leads to the Hall. Another lodge at the south side of the 
park, standing on the Beeston road, is commonly knovm as Beeston 
Tower. Passing on to the village of Wdllaton, the visiter may spend 
a pleasant hour in inspecting the fine old church, closely adjoining 
which is the rectory house. The churchyard is one of the most 
beautiful and tastefiilly-kept places of burial in the county. In the 
church are some monuments to the noble family of the Willoughbys; 
and in the burial ground numerous memorials of the humble ** fore- 
fathers of the hamlet." 

Beeston, a populous village four miles west south-west of Not- 
tingham, is situated on the road to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, near thiGb 
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Trent Caail. Th^e is a station here on the Midland Railway. The 
manufacture of silk, lace, and hosiery is extensively prosecuted in 
Beeston. There is a handsome church, built in 1844, at a cost of 
upwards of £3,500: it belongs to the early English style, and is 
graced by a tower of 174 feet high. There are several dissenting 
chapels, and a national school, in the village. The population in 
1851 was 3016 souls. 

Badfobd, bounded on the south by Lenton and Nottingham, is 
situated a mile and a half from the parent town. It has shared in 
the manufacturing prosperity of Nottingham, and is now the second 
parish in the county in respect of population. Among the gifts 
^ven by Peverel, in the year 1005, to the monks of Lenton was the 
manor of Hadford, including the revenues of the church. The vicar- 
age was valued at £5 when the prior of Lenton was patron. After- 
wards it was set down in the King's book at £3 9s. 4d., the patronage 
being vested in the crown. In the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
Alvric had a manor comprising three ''carucats," and William 
Peverel the demesne which he subsequently gifted to the ecclesi« 
astics of the neighbouring priory. There were at that period eleven 
villanes, four mills, thirty at^res of meadow land, three acres of small 
wood, and half a fishing. Afterwards, Robert, son of Philip of Rad- 
ford, granted to the church of Holy Trinity at Lenton four *' Covats" 
of the village of Radford, in accordance with the will of his deceased 
parent. The lordship is now in several hands and inclosed. Throsby, 
in 1795, said the village was ** a little paradise ; '' or rather, that portion 
of it in the possession of Mr. Elliott, of Nottingham. Then, indeed, 
the land on which New Radford stands consisted of gardens pos<r 
sessed by the people of Nottingham. Towards the close of 1796, 
Bexrjamin Darker, an industrious needle-maker of Nottingham, built 
the first house of what is called New Radford, and which is now 
connected with Nottingham. Aspley Wood Hall was, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the mansion of Thomas Blyth, esquire. Radford has 
a small church, a neat gothip structure, dedicated to St. Peter, of 
which the Rev. Samuel CxesweU is incumbent. There are also a 
number of dissenting chapels. A national school was built in 
1841 ; it is a Gothic building, and holds about 300 children^ 
The new union workhouse is a neat brick structure. The 
district church of New Radford* which was open^d on th9 
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13th of September, 1812, is a comely structure ; the incmnbent 
is the Key. William Milton, a clergyman who is highly respected 
both among his parishioners and in Nottingham ; curate, the Rev. 
Mr. Walker. A national school-house was erected in connexioa 
with this church in 1852. There are sereral dissenting places 
of worship in New Kadford. Badford parish includes the hamlets of 
BloomsgroTC, Bobbers* Mill, Kennington, Lovett Mills, and Aspley. 
In Apsley terrace is the house of refuge for homeless women, (nphans, 
and penitent girls of the town, which is supported by the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent. The population of Badford, in 1794, was 
1000 ; 1802, 2,260 ; 1812, 3,447 ; 1851, 12,635. 

IsoN Green is a new yUlage lying a short distance £rom Notting- 
ham Kace Course ; its inhabitants are chiefly employed at the lace 
machine and the stocking frame. A church, of which the B>eT. D. 
Carver is incumbent, and five dissenting chapels have been already 
founded. 

Basfobd lies principally in the valley of the Leen, but its eastern 
extremity rises to the lofty hills of Mapperley. The seat of the 
ancient Peverel court, possessed in the olden time by the bastard son 
of the Conqueror, this parish adds to the attractions of antiquity 
by the extent and value of its manufactures at the present time. Its 
contiguity to Nottingham has transformed it from the quaint rural 
village into the busy scene of thelace and hosiery manufactures, which 
have elevated it into wealth and consequence. Fifty years ago its 
population numbered 2,124 souls ; in 1851 it had increased to 10,093. 
Several new villages have been built in the parish, which contains 
eight bleaching establishments, and a great number of stocking-frames 
and bobbin net machines. The old workhouse was enlarged in 1842, 
and formed into a union poor-house. The vmion comprises forty- 
three parishes, Ave of which are in Derbyshire. Wilford, WoUaton, 
and Clifton are among the number. Old Basford village lies two 
miles and a-half north-west from Nottingham. The church is an 
ancient edifice of considerable interest ; the present incumbent is the 
Rev. J. R. Pitman. New Basford is situated within two miles 
of the town. The first house in the latter place was buUt in 1820; 
now it has a population of 2,343 souls, many of whom are employed 
in the lace and hosiery trades. At New Basford there is a room 
fitted up for divine service in connexion with the Church of England, 
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and the Rev. T. A. Bolton is the incumbent of the district. 
The Baptists haye two chapels here, and there are likewise three 
Methodist chapels, and a reading-room and library established in 
1848. 

BuLWSLL, four miles to the north-west of Nottingham, lies in the 
Tale of the Leen ; there is a railway station here, and the walk 
thither, through Basford, is not without its attractions. Bulwell is 
the seat of eztensiye gloye and hosiery manufactories ; the chief ob- 
jects that are noteworthy are the new church of St. Mary, at the top 
of a steep rising ground; the rectory, an old edifice hard by ; several 
dissenting chapels, a free school, and Bulwell House, which lies a 
mile from the Tillage, pleasantly embowered among trees. 

West BKinoFOBn, one mile and a half to the south-east of Not- 
tingham, is situated on the south bank of the Trent, close by the 
Trent Bridge. In Saxon times the *< famous lady of Mercia" built 
a fortification here to suppress the Tiolence of the Danes. The church 
of St. Giles is a neat edifice with a tower and pinnacles, peeping 
pleasantly from among a cluster of trees : and in the Ticinity are a 
number of elegant Tillas and a school. 
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In the busy towns of England the streets generally radiate by 
degrees, farther and farther from the' nucleus as the population in- 
creases ; but from the peculiar circumstance of the burgess lands 
surrounding the borough, Nottingham has become a densely-packed 
mass of houses, which has been made to do double duty before the 
outlying subiurbs were resorted to. It was found that, about 
ten years ago, there were 8,000 houses in Nottingham, at less than 
£10 a piece yearly rental ; an indication of the closeness with which 
the working population were congregated. Throsby remarks, in re- 
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viewing the sanitary state of the borough in this time : '< It must be 
lamented that the new buildings are erected, many of them without any 
design of forming regular streets. Well contrived streets or passages 
are highly conducive to health and cleanliness ; but here is a resur- 
rection of buildings, generally without order, seated like clusters of 
Buisfarooms in a field, cast up by chance. The gathered filth within 
doors is scattered daily in the dirty passages without, in the front of 
the dwellings ! and many of these streets and lanes, if so they may- 
be called, are without any sort of pavement, consequently without 
regulated water-courses, and consequently with mischievous effects." 
Laird, writing an account of Kottingham so late as 1820, says, 
** Although the entrance on the western side is open and airy, yet 
the long line of streets filled with low manufacturing cottages does 
not impress the traveller with any high ideas of either the elegance 
or comfort of the town itself." In 1849 there were 8,000 back-to- 
back dwellings, many of them forming courts, having but one 
entrance. In 1832 about 1,100 cases of cholera occurred, of which, 
289 proved fatal. A number of thickly populated streets were then 
unpaved, without sewers, and exhibited pools of filthy water and 
moist dungheaps. In 1847 when the council first appointed the 
sanitary committee, now in such efficient operation, there were found 
groups of thirty or forty houses, the occupants of which since they 
were built, fifty years before, had never had the use of the most 
necessary conveniences. Many dwelling-houses were constructed 
immediately over the vilest repositories of filth, to the people dwell- 
ing in which the Board of Guardians, knowing their unhealthiness, 
had for some years refused out-door parochial relief. In 1832 the 
higher streets of the town, built on a sandy porous rock, and much 
exposed to currents of wind, almost entirely escaped the epidemic 
then raging with fearfiil virulence among the poor, dirty, and dissi- 
pated inhabitants of the streets and courts in the low districts of the 
most closely-wedged and densely-populated town in England. Dis- 
eases were prevalent that converted one of the most healthy natural 
sites in the kingdom into an area in which not only was the average 
rate of mortality rather high, but in which there occurred the 
remarkable fact, that between the extremes of the healthy and un- 
healthy portions of the borough, there was a difference of 60 per cent, 
in the average duration of human life. Since the labors of the 
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sanitary conlmittee began, numerous reasons can be assigned to prove 
that the difference in the salubrity of the respective districts has 
greatly declined. In 1832 the graveyards of the town were inade- 
quate to allow of the decent interment of the dead. A Pkopbietary 
Cbmbteat of twelve acres was opened without the town in 1836, 
in which 6,579 burials had taken place up till October, 1849 ; added to 
which, several acres outside of the town were appropriated as a 
Public Bubial Gbound during the prevalence of the cholera 
in 1832, where many interments have since taken place. These have 
diminished intramural burials, and prevented the increased develop- 
ment and spread of pestilential vapours amongst the dwellings that 
surround the old graveyards. Two Public Cemetebibs, each of 
four acres, have been allotted outside the town, under the late 
Inclosure Act. The one is for the use of members of the Church 
of England, the other for that of Dissenters. The sanitary com- 
mittee, of which Mr. William Richards is the zealous Inspector, has 
acted under, and exercised the powers conferred by, the Nuisance 
Removal Act. Their operations have, ai8 f ar as possible, been con- 
ducted in a respectful yet firm spirit, and have been most successful. 
Landlords and tenants have been alike compelled to discharge their 
duties. Drainage has been extended, closed courts opened, low 
lodging houses (generally occupied by Irish) regulated, cleanliness 
enforced in the slaughter houses, public urinals established, pigs 
expatriated from improper sties, and private dwellings and workshops 
inspected ; the work having been shared for a time by the sanitary 
committee of the Board of Guardians, by the Board of Highways, and 
by the Water Works Company. During 1849-50 cholera made its ap- 
pearance in three low districts of the town, and several cases proved 
fatal. The mortality tables for 1852, when compared with those of 
the previous year, show a decrease in the rates of mortality of four 
deaths in 1,000 persons, the ratio being reduced from twenty- 
eight deaths in 1,000 inhabitants in 1851 to twenty-four deaths 
in 1,000 inhabitants in 1852. The zymotic diseases had decreased 
from 309 to 185. The rate of in£Euit mortality continued high. 
D\iring the quarter ending September 30th, 1852, out of 409 deaths 
150 were children under one year, and thirty-three children under two 
years of age, making a total of 188 deaths under two years of age ; 
224 of the deaths occurred in Saint Ann's and Byron Wards, whiclk 
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are the moet densely inhabited districts, and thirty-two in the work- 
hoose. These figures illustrate the remark of a periodical writer* 
who says : ** Where female labour is so Taluable, the penalty fiedls 
too frequently on the heads of the innocent. Anhospital for childrea 
IS loudly called for here, as in London ; and sach an instituti0n9 
rather than a sanitary commission, is the requirement for diminish- 
ing the little ^ni~A« now raised weekly in the cemetery." 

A desire has been manifested to carry off the smoke firom the town 
by the erection of tall chinmeys ; but the air is probably less contam- 
inated by smoke than that of any large manniacturing town in the 
kingdom. The worst nuisance remaining is certain boneyards, oa 
Leen side; the stench arising from these proye injurious to the 
densely-packed population of a neighbourhood which, at the best, 
has to contend witih dampiess and all the disadyantages of a most 
unhappy position. Attention has been recently giyen to questions of 
general sewerage. The out£Edl of the Beck, between Sneinton and 
Nottingham ; tiie sewerage between Nottingham, Cairington, Bas- 
ford, Lenton, and Badford; the sewerage out of the Clayfields, 
along St. Ann's Well road, at a proper leyel ; the regular and deep 
cleansing of the riyer Leen, and of the Tinker's Leen-ndl matters of 
essential importance to this district — haye receiyed the frequent con- 
siderations of the seyeral public bodies interested, and ought speedily 
to be accomplished. In 1852, at an outlay of £261 16s. lOd., the 
sanitary committee erected seyeral urinals, remoyed dwelling rooms 
situated in undue proximity to back offices, droye away the tenants 
of twenty-one cellar dwellings to abodes better befitting human beings, 
caused hundreds of swine to be expelled the town, effectually swilled 
with water from the fire-plugs 235 streets and courts in the most 
densely peopled parts of the town, and instituted a house-to-house 
yisitation in the low districts— employing men to cleanse the abodes 
of epidemic disease where impurites had been accumulating for years. 
The slaughter houses, though improyed, are not in a satisHeictory 
state ; and neyer can be until they are superseded by an abattoir 
without the borough. The act for the well ordering of common 
lodging-houses has now (1853) been in operation for more than a 
year. The total number of houses registered up tiU Noyember, 1852, 
was 62 ; authorised to aoconunodate 652 lodgers. These places are 
now duly yentUated and whitewashed, while oyercrowding and the 
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indiscriminate mixing of the sexes does not prevail to the same extent. 

The admirable supply of water in Nottingham is of inestimable 
Talne, in promoting the cleanliness, health, and comfort of the people. 
Mr. Hawksley, ciiol engineer, has the great merit of laying down the 
principle of constant high-pressure, and of its successful application 
in his native town. 

" The moral condition of the lace-makers in the midland coimties," 
says Major Bums, " is extremely low. Prostitution is rife among 
them, from their scanty earnings, their love of finery, and the ahnost 
total absence of early moral culture." 

The houses of the working class generally consist of a sleeping 
room, the house-place, a chamber, a shop overhead to work in, a 
room in the roof called the cock-loft, and a small pantry. Plaster 
floors are common, especially in old houses. 

The new dwellings now in course of erection in Nottingham are 
not adapted to the class who are most in need of them — ^the numer- 
ous working people and warehouse assistants employed in the new 
factories and warehouses. As in London, the result of this is 
likely to be a monstrous lodging-house system, in which every one 
is compelled either to become a lodger or a lodging-house keeper, 
none being able to tenant a house within his means, and, nevertheless, 
every house still being btiilt but for a single fiEimily. This is the 
anomalous position of himdreds of thousands in London. At Not- 
tingham builders are blindly pursuing the same track, like so many 
unthinking sheep, and preparing dwellings in which families must 
herd together much as sheep also do. A few "model " dwellings are 
about to be built at Nottingham, but even these are of too costly a 
a kind. The growing importance of the town is likely to be seriously 
checked by such a state of things. 

In 1815 there were three Baths in Nottingham, including the one at 
St. Ann's well. Not till 1848, however, was one recommended for. 
the humbler class of the community. Singular to say, at a meeting 
of the Town Coimcil, on the 17th of March, in that year, Mr. T. H. 
Smith, banker, took occasion to say: "Some years ago, a notion 
was prevalent that mustard seeds were a cure for all diseases ; and, 
notwithstanding that mustard was a very prolific plant, so many 
seeds were swallowed that there was actually a scarcity throughout 
the land* However, in the course of a very few years mustard seed. 
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as a patent remedy, wa< quite forgotten; and such he thought would 
be the case in a short time with the baths and wash-housea." We 
need hardly state that this anticipation has not been realised, the 
public baths and wash-houses established by the Corporation haying 
progressed in a most satisfactory manner. 
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N(yrx A (Page 74, line 10). 

It is asserted that the Princess, afterwards Queen, Anne did not reside in the 
castle during her stay at Nottingham, whither she had fled from oonrt ; but that the 
Feathers' Inn, Wheeler gate, was her temporary asylum. In the time of Throsby, 
however, a bed was shown in the castle in which Queen Anne was said to have slept. 

Note B (Page 7S, line 39). 

Any chemist could have told Mr. Wood that lead and wood burning together 
would convert the lead into litharge, which the wind would blow away. 

NoTX C (Page 87, line 36). 

Mr. John Frost Sutton, the esteemed author of ** The Nottingham Date-Book," 
has a number of antiquities in his possession which were found in tiie supposed 
church-yard of St. Michaers. 

Note to the Sketch of Thomas and P. J. Bailet. 

The compiler acknowledges his obligations to an esteemed friend, a native of Not- 
tingham, for an interesting contribution to this sketch. Quite unintentionally, he 
has, it would appear, embodied a popular mistake in the paper ; and he has ac- 
cordingly been requested by Mr. Thomas Bailey to state that that gentleman's father 
did not receive a pension on retiring fhnn the oflSoe of town jailer. With this re- 
quest the compiler complies most willingly, regretting only that the error cannot 
now be more thoroughly rectified. Our earnest wish has been to ftimiah faithful 
sketches of the prominent men of Nottingham — sketches likely to interest the 
public and to give offence to no one. If mistakes have crept into the biographical 
or any other department of the volume, we shall feel thankftil to those who 
correct them. Letters, containing such corrections, and addressed to ** the Com- 
piler of Old and New Nottingham, care of Mr. Norton Wiight, printer, 13, George 
street, Nottingham," will receive attention. 

Note to Chapter Sixteen. 

The printer having accidentally omitted the census of 1801, we now in^rt it, for 
the purpose of rendering the chapter on " population" complete : — Populati(«i of 
the town (including the limits of the Castle,) S8,861. The number of houses was 
4,077; number of families, 6,707; males, 13,729 ; and females, 15,132. Of these 
there were,>-males chiefly employed in agriculture, 2^ ; and males chiefly em- 
ployed in trade, manuiSetctares, or handicrafts, 11,698. 
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Ale, Nottingham, a song, 259. 

AUiott, B^v. Kiohard, 115 ; fheBev. Dr., 

115. 
Almond, Bey. R. W., 174. 
Ahnshouses, 336. 
Antiauities, 280. 
Architects, 240. 
Arkwright, Richard, 291. 
Arms, Nottingham, 314. 
Armstrong, Rev. C, 105. 
Artisans' library, 342. 
Artists, 285. 

Assemblies in the olden time, 857. 
Assembly rooms, 360. 
Atherstone, Edwin, 246. 
Attenburrow, John, 239. 
Authors, MisceUaneons, 248. 
Aysoongh, William, the first printer In 

Nottingham, 99; Samuel, 160. 



Bailey, Philip James, 169, 187 ; Thomas, 
187. 

Baptist Church, History of the, 121 ; 

Baths, 878. 

Barrett, Rey. John, 119, 241. 

Bards, The local, 167. 

Barker, *• the Old SaUor," 168. 

Barracks library, 347. 

Bar, Chapel, 282. 

Barrows, 288. 

Basford, 868. 

Baston, Robert, 145. 

Battlefield, Ancient, 282. 

Baynes, Rey. J. A., 123, 124. 

Beck, The, 275. 

Beeston, 366. 

Bell, Rey. H., 105. 

Bell-casting, 287. 

Bilby, Wimam, 337. 

Birkin, Richard, 302. 

Bishopric of Nottingham, 22. 

Blackner, the historian, his attack on 
Kirke White, 174; sketch of his life, 
232. 

Bhike, Dr. Andrew, 289. 

Blind, Midland Institution for the, 399. 

Blue-coat school, 341. 

Bonnington, Bichard, 236; Richard Par- 
ker, 237. 



Booker, Rey. Luke, 164, 176; Address to 

the Trent, 261. 
Booth, Abraham, the Baptist, 121. 
Bowls, 857 ; bowling-greens, 359. 
Brandreth. Jeremiah, 254, 300. 
Brayery of three butchers atCulloden, 81. 



Brick-making, 289. 
"Bridge of Sighs," 266. 



Bridgford, West, 869. 

Bridge, Siege of Trent, 69 : chapel on 

Trent Bridge, 111, 276; bndges, 278. 
Brightmore, WUliam, 145. 
Brooks, Rey. J. W., 249. 
Bromley House library, 842. 
Browne, Frank, 247. 
BulweU, 869. 
Bull-baiting, 858. 
Burbage, George, 160. 
Burial-ground, iUident, 87 ; St. Mary's, 

95 ; St. Peter's, 100 ; Society of Friends', 

139. 
Burgesses, their wars with William the 

Conqueror, 15. 
Bumes, James, 250. 
Burgesses, 809 ; burgess lands, 309. 
Bunals, The register of, 822. 
Butler, Rey. W. J., 243. 
Byrons, The, 15: Lord Byron, 180 ; his 

first rhyme, 181; his funeral, 182; death 

of his mother, 183; burial of Ada 

Byron, 188 ; Mary Chaworth, 185. 



Calyert, William, 241. 

Canal bUl, 82 ; canals, 278 ; Trent, 278 ; 
Grantham. 278 ; Ship, 278. 

Captain Poulton, 25. 

Carpenter. Rey. B., 120. 

Carriers, 278. 

Carrington, 865. 

Carrington Bridge, 278. 

Castle and Castle Rock, 15, 47; the original 
tower, 15, 48 ; the second castle, 48 ; be- 
siegement by Prince Henry, 52 ; taken 
by the supporters of Hexiry, son of 
Henry UL, 53; royal councils and 
entertainments, 58 ; besieged by Richard 
Coeur delion, 53 ; King John's attach- 
ment to the castle, 55 ; the courts of 
Edward I. and Edward II., 56 ; tha 
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tlUay of Queen Imbella and Mortimer, 
Euri (tf MttToh, 5 6; parliaments in the 
icign of Edward III., 59 ; David II. of 
Scotland and other d1irtingni»hed pri- 
Bonera, 59 ; Biehard n. and hia ooon- 
cils, 59; Henrr lY. at the castle, 59 ; 
theaoooimt of GeoAreyKnyreton, eon- 
atable, 60 ; Edward lY. and his im- 
p r o v e ments of the castle, 00 ; Biehard 
m. attached to the castle, 61 ; Leland's 
deaeri^^tion, 61 ; Camden's aoeoont, 63 ; 
the castle granted to the Earl of Bat- 
land, 6S ; tiie visits of Giarles L, 68 ; 
Mrs. Hutchinson's pictare (tf the castle, 
68 ; events during the Commonwealth, 
65 ; destmetion of the castle, 78 ; the 
third castle built, 78 : Beering's des- 
cription, 74 : Kmg David's cell, 75 ; 
state of the Duilding in 1795, 76 ; the 
egnestarian statue over the doorway, 
7o; aiehiteetoralaeeoont, 77; burning, 
present state of the ruins, 76, 80 ; di*- 
ooveries of subterranean pasaages, 80 ; 
Mortimer's Hole, 81 ; v&w from the 
eonrt-vard, 83 ; poem CQm,poBed amid 
the ruins. 268. 

CastriNottmghamiensis, deseriptioa, fto. 
by Flimiptre, 258. 

Catholio Apostolic Ghnrah, 180. 

Cattle market. 324. 

Caves on Deroy road. 18 ; origin of the 
eaves, 14; desoripnon, 28L 

Cecil, Bev. Bichar^ 117. 

Cdtio spearheads, 11. 

Cemeteries, The, 871. 

Chambers, Mary, 248. 

Chancery court removed from London, 20. 

Chapel bar, 282. 

Chuels: CasOe gate, 113; Sion, 117; 
lUry gate, 117; St. James's street, 
117; Friar lane, 118; Bobin Hood's 
yard chapel, 119 ; High pavement, 110 ; 
George street, 122 ; Derby road, 123 ; 
8t<m^ street, 125 : Broad street, 126 ; 
Mansfield road, 127; Park street, 129; 
Barker gate, 130 ; Bethesda, 130 ; the 
Octagon or Tabemade, 132; Wes- 
ley diapd, 133 ; BaUfox place, 134 ; 
Parliament street, 135; Canaan street, 
136 ; Hockley, 137 ; Kent street. 137 ; 
Wesleyan Beformers, 188; Philadel- 

{»hifui8, 139: Calvinistic Universalists, 
39 ; Moravians, 139 ; Providence, 139 ; 

Hephzibah, 140 ; Swedenborgian, 140 ; 

Mormon, 141; Jewish, 141; Boman 

Catholic, 141. 
Charter of Henry n., 16; of Henry m., 

18 ; of Edward I., 19 ; of Henry v. and 

VI., 21. 
Christian religion introduced, 12. 
Churches : St. Nicholas's, 68, 101 ; St. 

Michael's, 87; St. Mary's, 88; St. 



Peter's, 97; St. James's, 103; St. 

Paul's, 105 ; Trinity, 106 ; St. John's, 

106 ; St Matthew's and St. Mark's, 110. 
Circus or riding-school, 860. 
Clifton Qrove, 272, 861. 
doth manulSBctare, 286,804. 
dubs, Convivial, 357. 
Coaches, 279. 
Coal trade, 289. 
Cockayne, Thomas, 207. 
C(dlin, Lawrence, 102. 
Colonel Hutchinson, 28; his irifiB, S7; 

his govemorahip of the castle, 63; 

sketch of his life, M7 ; Mrs. Hutohin- 

son, 155. 
Colonel Pierrepont, 28. 
C6lwick,361. 
Conroy, Peter, 266. 
Contest between the Parliamentary aol- 

diers and the townspeople, 27; between 

Charles H. and the corporation, 28. 
Com Market and Com Exchange, 324. 
Corporation, 306 ; seal, 314. 
Cotton trade, 291. 
CoortsofLaw, 352. 
Ciieket,359. 
Crosses, Ancient, 282. 
Coekstool, 336. 
Cuthbert, Bev. George, 106. 



Danish invasion, 13 ; Danea defeated at 
Wottinrfiam by Alfred the Great, 14. 

Darker, Thomas, 256. 

Davies, Bev. T. H., 108. 

Dawson, Ned, 255. 

Deane. Capt. John, 146. 

Debatmg classes, 348. 

Dedaration for the Prince of Orange, 28. 

De Nottingham, William, 145. 

Deering, Charles, 228 ; lines on Notting- 
ham, 261. 

Dispeiisi^, 338. 

Duke of Kingston's regiment, 31. 

Division of uie town after the conquest, 
42. 

Doddridge, Bev. Philip, 120. 

Dwellings of tiie poor, 373. 



Earl of Newcastle, 25. 
Earls of Nottingham, S3. 
EcoenMo characters, 249. 
Edward IV. at Nottingham, 21. 
Edwards, Bev. James, 123. 
Elections, parliamentary, 316. 
Englishman's library, 347. 
Exdiange Hall, 384. 
Exterior of the town, 33, 35. 
Eyre, Yin., 250. 
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Fairs, 322 ; Lentan, 323; Goose, 325. 

Farmer, John and Henry, 928. 

Felkin, William, 205. 

Fellows, Sir Ciharles, 243. 

Female popolation, fheir beauty, 47. 

Fire in Nottingham, 16. 

Fishing, 274 ; flsh and fishermen, 358. 

Floods, 274 ; Flood road, 277. 

Food. Priees of in 1735, 323. 

Foreiy^ artisans, 320. 

Forest, Bulwell, 362. 

Foundries, 287. 

Foorth Estate, The, 351. 

Fox, the founder of Quakerism, 138. 

Framework-knitters and laoe-makers, 
ayerage age of, 40; state of in 1798, 
297 ; circular frame, 299 ; present state 
of, 299. 

Froet Family, The, 295. 



Gardens, 362. 

Gas, first introduoed by Mr. Taiham, 244. 

General description of the town ; its posi- 
tion, climate, drainage, streams, hills, 
approaches ; its supply of water, coal, 
and gas, 36. 

General Fairfax, his reception of Ciharles 
I., 26. 

George Hutchinson, 23. 

Gibbs, John, the Independent, 114. 

Gilbert, Rev. Joseph, 118, 119, 199; Mrs. 
Gilbert, 202. 

Giles, Sidney, 219. 

Gilfillan, Tisit of George, 169. 

Gill, George, 337. 

Glass, 288. 

Glocester's invaaion, 16. 

Gloves, 304. 

Goodacre, Robert, 242. 

Grammar school, 340. 

Guardian, The Nottinghamshire, 358. 

Guild Hall, 3.-^2. 

Government, Local, 307. 

Government School of Design, 346. 



Hadley, Joseph J., 184, 246. 

Hague, Samuel, 296. 

Hague, William, 295. 

Hallam, William, 244. 

Hall, Dr. Marshall, 539. 

Hall. Dr. Spencer T., 178, 198, 200, 212, 

348. 
Hall, Moot. 283 ; Guild, 332 ; Shire, 332; 

Exchange, 334. 
Hargreaves, 291. 
Hart, Edmund, 204. 
Bawksley Thomas, the mayor, committed 

to prison, 30 ; Thomas the engineer, 

244. 
Heathcoat, John, 300. 



Henry HI. at Nottingham, 18 ; visit of 
Henry VII., 22 ; of Henry VHI., 22. 

Henson, Gravenor, 233, 

Hervey, Anthony, 244. 

Hicklin, John, 234. 

Higginbottom, John, 240. 

Hind, Edward, 219 ; J. Russell, the as- 
tronomer, 222. 

Historians, Local, 227. 

Historical Sketch, 10. 

Ho^, Henry, 247. 

Holder, WilUam, 145. 

Hollow stone, S83. 

Hooton, Charles. 168, 210. 

Hosiery trade. History of, 293. 

Hospital for lepers, 337 ; General, 338. 

Hounds, 357. 

House of Correction, 112, 334. 

Houses, Old, 283. 

Howard, Rev. William, 110. 

Howitt, Richard, 169 ; Dr. Godfirey, 177 ; 
sketch of the family, 192. 

Hucknall church-yard, Visit to, 186. 

Hudson, Kitty, 251. 

Hunter, Rev. Hugh, 126. 

Hutton, William, 161; Catherine Hut- 
ton, and how she ccmdncted her busi. 
ness, 162. 

Hyatt, Sophia, the *< Little White Lady*' 
of Newstead, 251. 



Impostors, 249. 

Indosure bill, 33 ; History of, 331. 

Ingram and Cooke, 244. 

Iron, 286. 

Ison Green, 368. 



James II's. letter to the Mayor, 29. 
Jews and Jew Lane, 284. 
« Jockey John." 250. 
Journal, The Nottingham, 351. 
Joynes, Lucy, 243. 



Kilham, Rev. Alexander, the Wesleyaa 
Reformer, 132, 136, 242. 

King John at Nottingham, 17 ; lus mur- 
der of Wtich hostages, 18; David's 
CeU, by D. Melville, 263. 

Kippis, Andrew, 159. 



Lace trade, mstory of, 293; machines 
presently in use, 302; list of inventions, 
305 ; the operatives, 320. 

Larkdale, Address to, by Millhouae, 262. 

Law Library, 347. 

Lead, 288. 

Lee, Rev. WHUbbi, 298. 
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Leen, Hadler's addrets to the, 268; 
poem by iUfred Cooke, 271 ; descrip- 
tion of, 275; the Tinker's, 275; 
Inidge orer the, 277. 

Lenton, Old and New, 385. 

Lepers' Hospital, 337. 

libraries: Odd-FeUows', 349; OperatiTea', 
350 ; Temperance OperatiTes^, 351. 

Lodging-houses, 372. 

Long row, 307. 

Love, Darid, 252. 

Luddism, 296. 

Lunatic Asylum, 389. 



Macdonald, Rev. T. M., 106. 

Magazines, Local, 354. 

Malt, 280 ; malting, 285. 

Mansions, Old, 284. 

Manson, Dr. Alexander, 239. 

Manufactures, 285. 

Market-place, 805, 823; Saturday markets, 

324. 
Mayo, Ben., 253. 
Mayors, List of, 809. 
McAll, BeT. S., 115. 
Meadows, The, 361 ; Beeston, 862. 
Mechanics' Institution, 843. 
Medical worthies, 238. 
Members of Parliament, List of, 314. 
Merrey, Walter, 159. 
Methodism in Nottingham^ History of, 

180. 
Mickleton Jury, 806. 
Midland Metropolis, The, 272. 
Miller, Thomas, 168, 207. 
Millhouse, Robert, 175 ; Epitaph on, 267. 
Mills, Worsted, 290 ; Silk, 291 ; Cotton, 

291. 
Modem improvements, 41. 
Music and Musicians, 828. 
Musters, John, 186. 



Natural Histonr Society, 348. 

Newspapers, 361. 

Norman division of the borough, 16. 

Nottingham soldiers at Worcester, 27. 

Nuisances a hundred years ago, 44. 

Nunnery, 144. 

Nutteries, 11. 



Old customs, 829. 

Oliver, Samuel, the Masonic patriarch, 

168. 
Orange, James, 180, 235. 
Origin of Nottingham, 9; derivation of 

its name, 10. 
Ouseley, Thomas J., 246. 



Paoet, Eliia, M6. 

Pumer, the round-head minister, 70. 

Parishes, 307. 

Park, Acooont of the, 359. 

Park Ttni»lr1w>lf>ttj 281. 

Parliament at Nottingham in 1830-57, 19. 

Past and Present of Nottinghun, 34, 42. 

Pearson, John, 161. 

Peat, Thomas, the matbematician, 158. 

Peet, " Jadrey," 255. 

People's CoI^le, 346. 

Peverel, William, his possessiaBS, 15; 
disinherited, 15 ; builder of the castle^ 
49; his tities, 50; derivation of his 
name, 50 ; his wife and children, 51 ; 
the third Peverel disinherited by Henry 
IL, 52 ; his daughter Margaret, 83 ; 
Peverel court, 118, 835. 

Picture of Nottingham, 265. 

Pillory, 886. 

Pinkney, C. W., 246. 

Plague, Visit of the, 88. 

Plough^ Johannes, 145. 

Plumplre, Henry, the learned child, 95 ; 
John de Plumptre's corse, 99 ; Hunt- 
ingdon, 156. 

Poetry of Nottingham, 257. 

Poets, Minor, 248. 

Police, 333; borough force, past and 
present, 335. 

Popish Bishop of Nottingham* InstaUa* 
non of the, 144; Nunnery, 144.. 

Population, past and present, 819. 

Population, The, given in doomsday 
book, 14. 

Postern built by Henry m., 18, 55. 

Pottery, 288. 

Prisons, 332. 

Prizes awarded to Nottingham manufac- 
turers, &C., at the Exhibition of 1851, 
299, 808. 

Professor Moritz's account of Nottingham 
46. 

Prostitution, 878. 

Pugilism, 858. 

Queen Isabella and Mortimer, Earl of 
March, 19. 

Bace-ground, The, associated with Byron, 

182 ; account of, 359l 
Badford, 367. 
Bagged school, 347. 
Bagg, Thomas, 177, 245. 
Bauway communication, 48 ; railways 

and stations. 279. 
Banulph, Earl of Chester, 16. 
Becorders, 314. 

Becreations— past and present, 357. 
Becreation walks, 360. 
Bectorsof St Peter's, 100; of StNioholas's 

102. 
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Eeid, Hugo, 337. 

Relisioas character of the people, 38 ; re- 
ligious, moral, and social state a 
hundred years ago, 31; religious houses, 

" Eesnrrectionist," The, 256. 
Beview, The Nottingham, 353. 
Reynolds, Rev. William, 156. 
Bichard L at Nottingham, 17 ; Visit of 

Bichard IL, 19 ; of Richard m., 22. 
RUey, the Itinerant, 236. 
Riots, 354. 

Riot in Stoney street chapel, 125. 
Rirers, 273. 
Roads, 278. 

Robin Hood, the presumed original, 53. 
Robinson, Charles, 238. 
Rock-cellars, 280. 
Rossi, John G. F., 236. 
Rouse, the rhubarb politician, 250. 
Royal council at Nottingham, 17. 
Royal Tisits of James I. and Charles I., 22 ; 

of the Princess Anne, 29 ; of Queen 

Victoria, 33. 
Runners, Lace, 321. 
Rural haunts of the people, 361. 
Ryther, Rer. Mr., 157. 



Sandbv, Paul, 235 ; Thomas, 236. 

Schools, Unitarian Charity, School of 
Industry, National, Lancasterian, and 
Ragged, 342—47. 

Secular society, 348. 

Sewerage, general, 272. 

Shaw, Corporal, 242. 

Shelford garrison taken by the repub- 
licans, 26. 

Sheriffs, List of, 311. 

Sherwood forest, 17 ; visited by Richard 
CcEfur de lion, 55 ; M^lhouse's poem, 
176. 

ShipW, Henry, schoolmaster, 165. 

Shire hall, 332. 

Shoemaking, 288. 

Shops a century ago, 288. 

Sick dubs, 339. 

Situation of Nottingham, 12. 

Sloss, Rev. Robert, 115. 

Smith, Rev. Robert, 125. 

Smith, Sophia M., 245. 

Smith, wmiam Powers, 168. 

Sneinton wood, 363 ; Sneinton, 363. 

Social and Sanitary state of the people, 369. 

Societies, Musical, 329 : Charitable, 339; 
Odd-Fellows* and Friendly, 339. 

Society of Friends' meeting-house, 138. 

Somers, William, 249. 

Sonff of Nottingham, by Quallon, 269. 

South-west view of Nottingham, 264. 

Springs, 275. 



Standard raised by Charles L, 23; 
Standard hiU, 283, 327. 

Stanhope, Lady Catherine, 155. 

St Ann's Well, by R. Howitt, 262 ; by 
Bailey, 273, 362. 

Stephenson, Rev. W, B., 134. 

Sterne, Richard, 146. 

Stevenson, Rev. W. R., 127. 

Storer, John, 241. 

Stuart, The Rev. J. B., 104. 

Suburbs, The, 363. 

Sunday and week-day schools, St. Mary's. 
96 ; St Peter's, 101 ; St.Nicholas's, 103 ; 
St. Paul's, 106 ; Trinity, 108 ; St John's, 
110; Castlegate chapel, 116 ; Sion 
chapel, 117 ; St James's street chapel, 
118; Friar lane chapel, 119; High 
Pavement chapel, 120; George street 
chapel, 122; Derby road chapel, 124; 
Stoney street chapel, 126 ; Broad street 
chapel, 127; Park street chapel, 129; 
Wesley chapel, 133 ; Halifax place 
chapel, 135 ; Parliament street chapel, 
136 ; Canaan street chapel, 137 ; Hockley 
chapel, 137 ; Kent street chapel, 138 ; 
Wesleyan Reformers, 138; Bomanist, 
144. 

Sunday schools, 341. 

Sutton, Henry S., his poetical sketch of 
Festus, 191 ; sketch of his life, 224. 

S-wann, Eirke, 174. 

Swine market, 324. 

Syme, Rev. George A., 128. 



Tallard, Marshal, 285, 307. 

Tanning, 288. 

Theatre, 360. 

Thompson, Benjamin, 174. 

Thoroton, Robert, 22a 

Thomhagh, Colonel, 157. 

Throsby, John, 231. 

Toplady, William, 27. 

Town Clerks, 314 ; Town Arms, 314. 

Town residences of the local aristocracy, 
32. 

Trade, 319. 

Trades, 285 ; Tradesmen in the olden 
time, 287. 

Trees in the town, 45. 

Trent, Bailey's address to the, 270 ; des- 
cription of. 273 ; lock bridge, 278. 

Twist fever of 1623, 301. 



Unwin, Matthew, 163. 



Vason, George, 166. 
Vicars of St Mary's, 96. 
Villages near the town, 363. 
Villiers, Charles, 294. 
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Wade's Begiment, Yuit of, 31. 

Wakefield, Francis, 241 . 

Wakefield, Gilbert, 103 ; Tbomas and the 
Indosure, 331. 

Walker, Rev. George, 168. 

Wall built by Edward the Elder, 13 ; The 
town wall, 281. 

Warehouses, New, 319. 

Warren, Nathaniel, 208. 

Waterhill, Mrs.. 250. 

Waterworks, 276. 

Wells 276 

WestBridgford.lO; when built, 13. 

Wheatlev, Elliott J., Poem on Notting- 
ham, 263L 

Wheatley, John, 255. 

White, Charles, a Derbyshire Adrentiirer, 
72. 

White, Henry Kirke, 169. 

Whitlock, Bey. John, 119. 



Wildbore, Charles, 158. 

Wildman, Colonel, 184. 

Wild, Bev. John, 118. 

Wilford churchyard, 173 ; Kirke White's 

village study, 172 ; poem by Hall, 265 ; 

Wilford boat, 869; the ferry, 274; 

description of the village, 961. 
Wilkins, Venerable Archdeacon, 242. 
WUliams, Dr. J. C, 240. 
Windmills, 305. 
Wollaton Hall, singular marriage of 

Lord Middleton, 194 ; village, 366. 
Wood, Coniah, 292. 
Workhouse, 308. 

Worthies, Nottingham, by Millhouse, 282. 
Wright, Ichabod Charles, 203; John 

Smith, 242. 
Wright, John, 243. 
Wright, George. 252. 



WOBES B7 W. HOWIE WTLIS, 

SUB-EDITOA OP THE ''LlYERPOOL StANDA&D." 



THE NOTTINGHAM HAND-BOOK 

(ILLVSTBATBO.) 

"This much needed work— a brief compendiiim of most fhat is worth seehig in 
our ancient borough, or what is particularly deserving of being' treasured up in th« 
mind of a visitor relative to its past and present history— is well executed in this 
Hand-Book. The mass of information collected, and the style in which that infor- 
mation is conveyed to the reader, is at onee terse, elegant, and impressive. There 
are several things recorded in this Hand-Book which have never found a place in 
any previous history of this borough ; whilst there is an air of freshness flung over 
the account of some past events, and descriptive of places of ancient remembrance, 
whi(^ causes the reminiscences connected with tfa^m to fall pleasantly on the mind. 
We have no doubt the work wiU have, as it well deserves, an extensive circulation." 
>-Mb. Thomas Bailbtui the Nottingluun Mercvry, 

"The facts and narratives introduced are stated with brevity and clearness ; and 
the general arrangement indicates judiciously applied industry, combined with con- 
siderable skill. The style of composition is easv and fluent, indicative of good natural 
taste and no trivial amount of mental culture.*'— Der&y Mercury. 

" All the objects likely to prove interesting to the stranger are described in a re- 
markably concise and agreeable manner.*' — Nottingham Journal. 

Nottingham : Published by C. N. Wbioht, Long Biow. 

AYESHIEE 8TEEAMS, 

" A chatty, pleasing companion for the pedestrian, fuU of tradition, out-of-the- 
way knowledge, and a thorough relish for the beautiful in nature. The breezes are 
blowing over its pages." — Mb. Alexandeb Smith (in the Scottish Atheneevm), 

" This is the work of a clever, painstaking man, and will. We trust, find favour 
witii those of our fellow-countrymen who dwell in the pleasant locale so ably and 
agreeably described. Mere description is relieved bv many original and characterise 
tic anecdotes, legends, and traditions. Mr. Wylie shows himself to be an adept in 
landscape painting ; and we heartily commend this little work to the attention of the 
tourist mclined to visit scenes worthy such appreciation as they meet with through- 
out ttus pleasant volume." TaiVa Magazine. 

" Mr. Wylie is a member of the press, who, with a heart true to the enjoyment of 
nature, has loved to wander forth on foot in search of scenes most sacred to the 
muses. His little book is pleasant as the waters whose prating it records ; and we 
commend it to all the lovers of fireside travelling who covet the enjoyment of a qiuet 
hour." John o' Groat's Journal. 

" A book which we may read without satiety and refer to with gratification. He 
is a vivid painter ; and his touches are giv«i with so littie eflbrt that while we are 
pleased with the picture, we are equally so with the manner in which it is executed. 
We have met with few more pleasant books." — Daily Mail. 

" Mr. Wylie, entering with a rare and cordial enthusiasm into the many themes of 
abiding interest contained in the volume, at once commands the Mndliest sympathies 
of the reader. Possessing a fine appreciation of the beautiful, and fired by an ardent 
love of nature, ' his heart being full his mouth speaketh ;' and hence his pages are a 
truthful refiex of some of the most varied and charming scenery anywhere to be 
found in * the land of the mountain and the flood.* "—North BriHsh Daily Mail 

** We do not remember any work of a similar size which so thoroughly achieves 
the purposes for which it was projected.*' — Glasgow Herald. 

" The work merits a conspicuous place among the volumes descriptive of the beau- 
tiful rural scenery of Scotland." — Dundee Advertiser. 

" It gives evidence of pamstaking research and commendable industry on the part 
of the author, and places him in no unenviable position as a correct and tasteful 
writer." — KHmamock Journal. 



Beoently PnUiflbed b|r HOUIiSTON & 81!0NEMAK, London; 
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THE PEAK AND THE PLAIN : 

8o«iiM in Woodland, Tieldi and Xonntauit 
BY SPENCER T. HALL, PH.D. M.A. 

<*THX BHEBWOOD F0BB8TBB," 

Author of "The Forester's Offering," "Bambles in the Ooontry," "Mesmeric 
Experiences," "The Upland Hamlet," "life and Death in Ireland," Ac. 



Of this Work, descriptlye of Life and Scenery in Shebwood 
PoBEST and the Peak of Debbyshiiub, and containing many of 
the Attthor's personal reminiscences — chiefly in prose, but inter- 
spersed with Terse in keeping with the title — 

The DiTKE OF BxjrLAjnt says—" Any place would be forttmate in being described 
by the Author of that interesting work." • • • " It is one of the most 
agreeable books I eyer read." His Grace adds, in a letter to one of his friends, that 
he has read it aloud to his evening circle at BeWoir Castle. 

The Eabl of Caslisus said, alnurat immediately after receiTing it, that he had 
" dipped into it sufficiently to appreciate the very pleasing eharacter of its contents 
and style." 

Miss M. B. MiTFoan, author of " Our Tillage," &c., calls It "a charming book," 
and says it is the best Dr. Hall has written. 

Mrs. Howrrr writes—" We read it and like it. All that pleasant Peak land baa 
a great charm for us ; and your graphic and poetic descriptions faithfully render the 
reality. That sketch of Eleanor Spencer [the author's mother] is very beautiftil and 
quaint. It seized wonderfully upon our imagrinations, as something very fresh and 
new, and full of that genuine truth which made it a living picture." 

Philip J. Bailet, Esg., author of "Festus" and "The Angel World," saya— 
" Tour very choice and mteresting volume I have read with great pleasure. It can- 
not fail to add materially to your reputation as a writer. • • • The descriptions 
of those portions of the natural scenery with which I am acquainted strike me as 
vivid, simple, and true,--as I have no doubt other parts, and indeed, the whole, 
wiU others." 

W. J. Fox, Esq., M.P., alluding to two of its chapters, "Eleanor Spencer," 
and " Pemberton the Wanderer," says—" For the graphic truth of the last, and the 
touching beauty of both, I can fully answer." 

The Rev. Jaues Aspinall, M. A., Hector of Althorpe, writes— "I have read it 
from first to last, some imssages in it half a dozen times over, and I can assure you 
that I have not derived so much healthy satisfaction from any book which has come 
into my hands for years." 

Thomas Aird, the Scottish poet, says — " It breathes to me of green leaves. I am 
deep in its recesses already, as if it were Sherwood Forest. All is fresh and genuine 
—full of healing to the weary spirit." 



To be Published in JANUABT, 1853, 

IM A NEAT DEHT OCTAVO VOLUME OF ABOUT TWO HUNDBED AND FIFTY PAGES, 

THE POST OFFICE 

MNUAL NOTTINGHAM DIRECTOKY, 

AKD 

BOKOUGH EEGISTEK. 



In offering the above work to the public of Nottingham, the compiler deems it 
muiecssary to enter into any leng^ened apology ; believing from the rapid exten- 
Bion of this town— the metropolis of the Midland Comities — that the want of a peri- 
odical comprehensive Directory, published at a low price, has long been universally 
felt. It must be admitted that the want has hitherto been but partially or inade- 
quately supplied, and it is hoped that the proposed publication— m the preparation 
of which no reasonable amount of labour and expense will be spared— will prove an 
indispensable work of reference and information to the trader, the merchant, and 
the public generally. 

The Directory will comprise three distinct lists, each containing about eight 
thousand names, besides an alphabetical list of the streets, squares, places, &c., 
with a reference to their situation ; the districts of the letter carriers, and the 
carriers* names and addresses ; and other useful postal information. 

The "Post Office Nottingham Dibectory'* will contain an alphabetical list of the 
names of the principal householders, occupants of warehouses, and offices, in the 
town — ^the place s of business, as well as private residences, of each being specified. 

The "Post Office Nottingham Stbeet Disectoby" will contain a list of such 
parties in the principal streets, or other thoroughfares of the town, as are in the 
reg^ular receipt of letters, or carry on any business on their own account, or fill situa- 
tions of trust ; the names being given according to the rotation of the respective 
dwellings, or places of business, the occupation of each being stated. 

The "Post Office Nottingham Tbase Dibectoby" will 'contain the names 
and addresses of the parties, named in the two preceeding lists, judiciously classified 
according to the avocations of life pursued by each. 

The Suburban Directory will contain an alphabetical list of the principal residents 
in the surrounding populous districts of Radford, Sneinton, L^ton, Ison Green, 
Carrington, and Basford. 

The " BOBOI7GH Register" will contain a succinct account of the principal events 
which have occurred in this locality, from Jcmuary to November, 1853, inclusive, 
under the following general arrangement : — Politics — I^w and Crime — Accidents 
and Disasters— Social, Sanitary, and Municipal Progress — Commercial Record- 
Miscellaneous. 

Appended there will be a vast body of usefUl information, descriptive of the places 
of worship and public institutions of the town, together with other matter usually 
found in the companions to the almanac. 

As it is intended to have the information in the Directory completed, and made as 
accurate as possible, up to the end of November, in the present year, (1853,) the 
compiler will be glad to receive, during that month, intimation of any removal 
which may have then recently occurred. The earliest information respecting any 
subsequent change will also be acceptable, as it will be embodied in a supplement. 



Price to Subscribers, bound in cloth, 4s. ; Non-Subscribers, Bs. Subscribers' 
names received at the office of the compiler and publisher, C. Nobton Wbiqht, 
jun., 13, George street, Nottingham. 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED, PRICE lOs. 6d., CLOTH, 

THE DATE-BOOK 

OF SZMARKABLK AKO MEMORABLS BVEKT8 CONXSCTSD WITH NOTTINOHAX AXO ITS 

NXIOHBOUBHOOD. — 1 7 50, -1850. 

B7 JOHN PBOST SX7TT0K. 



EXTKACTS FROX THE OpINIOKB OF THB LoCAL PrESS. 

[From the "Nottingham Journal" of October 26th, 1849.] 

'* This is ' as comprehensive and yolnminons a record, as the most enlarged means 
of procuring authentic information can produce.' It conunences with 1750, and gives 
a very amusing sketch, a la Macaulay, of the aspect of the town, as well as of the 
manners and customs of society, as then existing.** 

[From the ** Nottingham Mercury " of April 19th, 1850.] 

"This very interesting serial is very rich in reminiscences of remarkable events 
connected with our past history, and therefore cannot fail of affording much pleasure 
and amusement to those who sympathise with deeds and events which employed 
the thoughts and filled the tongues of a bygone generation. Mr. Sutton is entitled 
to g^eat praise for the indust^ and research he continues to display in Inringingr 
so many half or wholly forgotten incidents connected with our ancient townspeople 
to the knowledge or recollection of the present generation." 

[From the "Nottinghamshire Gtiardian** of December 13th, 1849.] 

" This useftU work of reference contains many interesting events and data 
connected with our ancient town. We do not hesitate to recommend the book.' ' 



London : Sihfkix, Marshall, & Co. Nottingham : B. Scrrox, Bridlesmith-gate. 

IN THE PRESS. 

PSALMS AND HYMNS, 

SPECIALLY SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 

IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



The compiler of the above selection, which will contain nearly 500 Psalms and 
Hymns, has been assisted in his tadi by several clergymen ; and he doubts not that 
its cheapness, its arrangement, and the intrinsic excellence of tiie great bulk of the 
Hymns, will secure for it a wide circulation, and supply a desideratum which 
has long been felt in connection with an important part of public worship. 
Although there will be an ample number of Hymns suitable for use m the oongreg^. 
tion— embracing nearlv every topic that is usually brought forward by the faithful 
minister of a free and rail gospel — ^not a few will be found equally adapted for use in 
the Sabbath School, the fEimily, and the closet. 

Price, neatly bound in doth. Is. 6d. ; roan. Is. 9d. ; ditto, gilt edges, 28. 

C. NORTON WRIQHT, 
REPORTER, 

18, George itreet, Vottinghain. 
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Dr. Samuel Brown, aafhor of "Gralileo Oalileij" says — "It is just one of the 
books that I love, when free to lap myself in the wise idleness of a ramble ; it is so 
sweet to be led out by the quiet waters ! I cannot go to them ; but lo 1 they oome to 
me. Blessings on your hills and dales and living streams — the blessings of the sick, 
the busy dweUers in towns who are not yet lost to youth and innocence, and the sor- 
rowful of every kind !'* 

J. J. Bbioos, Esq., author of "The History of Melbourne,'* calls it "a delight- 
ful book, abounding in charming records of rural life and scenery, and written with 
a free and pleasant hand. To the ordinary reader (he adds) it is an interesting 
volume — ^to uxb lover of the country, a treasure.'* 

John Westby Gibson, author of "Forest and Fireside Hours," in a letter to 
D'EwES Coke, Esq., says — "It is a delightful book, rich and poetical— touching the 
heart and feasting the mind." 

The Rev. W, Peach, M. A., observes — "Dr. Hall's former publications have 
shown him to be, not only an ardent admirer of nature, and a successftd investigator 
of her mysterious sympathies, but an unrivalled depicter of her visible creations. * • 
Such is his unlimited command of language, and such the exuberant richness of his 
imagery, that there is nothing of sameness in the scenes he describes : they are as 
distinct in their features from each other as the sketches in an artist's portfolio. In 
this department, indeed, he stands unrivalled : and nothing but the most passionate 
fondness for the beauties of nature, Joined to long and attentive observation of their 
varying forms, could have given this finished power of distinctive delineation." 

In Edwin Paxton Hood's work "Genius and Industry," is this passage : — 
"Hall's prose sketches are perfect; the very spirit of the old woods is in them. 
Those * Woodland Wanderings' are very dear to us : the pages kindle with the fan- 
cies, the fires, the soft dews, and all the tender and touching things with which 
nature abounds. He is the Druid of our English literature. The Forest is his in- 
spiration, his passion, and his dream." 

The following is an extract from Tait's Magazine : — " If we were disposed to 
institute a comparison between the numerous works descriptive of local scenery, and 
its magical and elevating influence upon the mind and feelings, which have been at 
various times oflllered to our notice, ];)erhaps we might rank this fascinating volume 
as the very first of them all. The Forester is a true son of the forest and the field, 
the hedge-rows and green lanes, the rocky peak and the barren moor ; and he is never 
so happy or so eloquent, or so much himself, as when the deep shadow of the woods 
is upon him, or the voice of the torrent is sounding in his ears, or the wild winds 
scatter the dun clouds around him as he stands upon the rugged crag of some lofty 
Tor, with the broad lands of Old England spotted with her busy towns, her peaceful 
hamlets, her lone farm-steads, her bia,ronial halls, and her humble cottages, mapped 
out at his feet. All these are a part of himself, — ^they have entered into his soul, and 
made it what it is, tender and loving, and truthful, and sensitive as the aspea letit to 
the gentlest breath of heaven. He is one of nature's freemasons, and knows all her 
secret signs— one of her high priests who is at home in her innermost shrines, where 
he pays his vows and calls upon his fellows to pay theirs. He is her poet and sings 
her praises — and her champion, too, who vindiottes her right." 

And Thomas Milleb, himself so famous for his rural volumes, says—" I received 
your beautiful book, and never took up my pen until I had read every Une. • • • 
Many may praise it highly ; but few, I thmk, will pay you a greater compliment 
than to have begun with dear, single-minded * Eleanor,' and ended with the old 
ruined * engine-house,' without power to lay the work aside until every Jine was 
devoured. • • • Accept my sincere thanks for the pleasure your picturesque 
word-punting has afforded me." 

Lord Monson, the Rev. E. R. Lasken, M.A., William Bbockib, author of "The 
Dusk and the Dawn," James Gbegob Grant, Pbofessob Boole, and many other 
tasteful minds, have written privately of " The Peak and the Plain " in equal terms 
of praise ; and it has also been highly commended by the " Gentleman's Magazine," 
the "Athenaeum," "Literary Gazette," and many other metropolitan and pro- 
vincial journals. 



POEMS, LOCAL AND GENERAL, 



BY ED\A/ARO HIND. 



PUBLI8HIK0 BT BUB8CSIPTI0N DURING THE CUBBSNT TXAK. 



Pzioe 8*. 6d. plain. 



gilt. 



As the Author, in a few days, with the assistance of some kind friends, has 
obtained nearly 500 names, including above half the leading mannfttctorers in the 
town— before patting the work in the regular coarse of business, or sending one 
prospectus out into the country— he is emboldened, by the host of generous friends 
meeting him in all directions, of whose existence he was previously totally im- 
eonscious, respectfully to solicit others residing at a distance precluding him from 
discovering them, to transmit their names and addresses to Edward Hind, 
Chesterfield Street, Nottingham, by whom they will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged. 

Among the number of those already patronising this publication are the following: — 

His Grace the Dtjxb of Newcastle, 

The Right Hon. Edward Strvtt, M.P.^ 

John Walter, Esa., M.P., 

Thomas Cvllxn, Esa., Mayor, 



Thomas Close, Esq., 
W. Enfield, Esq., 
A. Morley, Esq., 
A. J. Mundella, Esq., 
W. Elliott, Esq., 
Alderman Heard, 
Alderman Knight, 
Alderman Judd, 
Alderman Biddle, 
Alderman Herbert, 
Alderman Heymann, 
Mr. W. Parsons, 
Mr. T.'H. Smith, 
Mr. Edmund Hart. 
Mr. Ben Hawkridge, 
Mr. S. Weston Moore, 
Mr. WnUam Aulton, 
Mr. D. New, 
Mr. Joseph Webster, 
Mr. John Bradley, 
Mr. L. S. West, 
Mr. John HiU, 
Mr. Luke Hardy, 
Mr. W. Knight, 
Dr. J. C. WUliams, 
Dr. R. S. Hutchinson, 
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Dr. S. Brown, London, author oi 
"Galileo Galilei," 

Dr. Spencer T. Hall, author of "The 
Peak and the Plain," 

J. J. Briggs, Esq., author of " The His- 
tory of Melbourne," King's Newton 

Charles Swain, Esq., the distinguished 
Poet, Manchester, 

Miss Glyn, the gifted reader of 
Shakn)ere, 

" Silverpen,^' London, 

Mr. William Howie Wylie, author of 
" Ayrshire, and the Land of Bums,* ' 
liivemool. 

Mr. T. Whitehead, of the "Albion," 
LiverpooL 

Mr. Henry S. Sutton, of the "Manches- 
ter Examiner and Times," 

Bev. J. A. Baynes, 

Rev. G. A. Syme, 

Rev. B. Carpenter, 

Henry Orton, Esq., Chantrey House, 

Henry Adaxns, Esq., editor of the 
" Derby Reporter," 

Editor of the Nottingham Review, 
Six copies. 



And many other Ladies and Gentlemen, too numerous to mention here, but whom 
names will be published with the book. / 
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